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"HIS Work comes into the World at a 
time when nothing but Drollery and © 
* Ridicule is thruſt upon the Age by 
Baffling Wits, who can only Canvaſs a Word, 
or Clamour at a Phraſe in an Author, but ne- 
ver write any thing themſelves beyond the Bulk 
of a Stitch d Pamphlet; and theſe Heroſtra- 
tus's, who cannot get a Name by any Eminent 
Work of their own, ſeek it in the Deſtroying 
that of others. It is eaſſer to be a Critick 
than an Author. But if he, who would Fudge 
of an Undertaking of thu Nature, ſhould firſt 
Eſſay ſomething of the lite kind (for Authors 
ſhould be Tryed by their Peers ) we ſhould be 
rid of theſe Detracting Enemies 

In the Treatiſes of this Volume are many 
Excellent and Uncommon Collections in Sci- 
ence, which will Diſcover themſelves to the 
Reader in the Peruſal; And they are Embel- 
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The PREFACE, c. 


ox ANT oo with ſo many Hiſtorical and Diverting 
e ale be-Atceprable and Uſe 
ful to Ladies as well as Gentlemen, and Intro 
duce them into Univerſal Knowledge. Touth © 
may be thereby Endued with Learning and 
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a 
Gentleman. lite Qualitigs for their Advance. 
Vent or Conyerſation. find thus by mixing 
Pleaſure with Profit, it 3 boped that what s 
principally aimed at by all Judicious Authors, 
may in 7 meaſure be Attained by = 
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he 


into ſuch as Fly in the Air, called 
Volatiles, or Swim in the Water, 


called Aquatiles; or go on the Earth, 


'S 
7 


= RUTE ANIMALS are divided anims, how 


divided. 


called Terreſtrials; or that creep, flide along, 
as Vipers, Snakes, c. or are altogether immove- 
able, and are called Reptils 

— They are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from the dif- 


ference of their Generation, Parts, Actions, Oc. 
Accordingly, ſome are Viviparous, which are 


ſuch as bring forth living Creatures; others, 
Oviparous, which lay Eggs, out of which Ani- 


Generation- 


mals are afterwards hatched; ſuch are the 


grows to a Creature of Fifteen Cubits length) 


ho lay their Eggs in Horſe-dung, or near 


ey] | 


them themſelves. As to Parts, ſome have 
Wings, others Fins; ſome go on two Feet, 
others on four, called Quadrupeds; and others 


want 


the Lizard, Frogs, Tortoiſes, and Serpents, 


Crocodile, (of which it is wonderful, that from 
an Egg, no bigger - than that of a Gooſe, it 


FOvens, or the like, becauſe they cannot hatch 


Parts, 


2 


Actions. 


Places where they 


live both on the Earth and Water, which are 


and live under Ground. Sce the Collection © 


Of the Know. 
ledge thought to 
be in Brutes. 


Cauſe which to them appears ſo clear, an 
hardly eſcape the Cenſure of Folly and Teme- 
rity. In this Opinion, almoſt all Philoſophers 


want all theſe. As to Actions, or Manners, Þ 
ſome are Wild, others Tame; ſome Domeſtick = 


Knowledge of Brute Animals prevailed among 


Of Animals. 


and Sociable, others delighting in Solitude; 
ſome Stupid and Dull, others Quick and Cun- 
ning. As to the Places where they Live, ſome 
are Fiery, as the Salamander ; others Aqua- 
tick, or Watry, and others Terreſtrialz ſone 


therefore called Amphibious; ſuch is the Cro- = 
codile, Otter, Nc. Some are Subterraneous, 7 


Rarities in Greſham College. by 
So far hath the Opinion concerning the 
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Men, and ſo infixd hath it been in their 
Minds, that they who dare think otherwiſe 
(faith Des Cartes) and refuſe to Patronize a 


agree, whether induced by the Induſtry and 
Vivacity of Senſe, which they obſerve ſome 
Beaſts to have, or fancying that they ſee ſome 
Ideas of Reaſon in them, they make no Scru- 


00000000000 


ple to attribute Knowledge and Ratiocination 


Of che Oecono- 
my of Bees. 


ſo exactly at their certain Times with Honey, 


Induſtry of Spi- 
ders. | 
Geeſe. 


ty, diftinguiſh Humane Kind from all other 


of (ilicia, conſcious of their own Garrulous Na- 


* 

v 

1 

to them, and pronounce them capable of thoſe FF v 
Perceptions and Apprehenſions, which, in reali- h 
b 

Creatures; not being able to imagine how Bees, n 
if void of Knowledge, ſhould build ſo Geome- | 
trically their Sexangular Cells, and fill them | 


chuſe Kings and Captains, appoint a Guard, 
fend out Scouts, puniſh Drones, carry out their 
Dead, Oc. Nor how Spiders. ſhould be ſo 
very Ingenious in their Webs. How the Geeſe: 


ture, when they paſs over Mount Taurus, carry. 
$14: ; little | 
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/ Animals. 
little Pebbles in their Bills for fear of the Eagles, 


by that means keeping themſelves ſilent and 


ſafe. How the Induſtrious Ants build Cities 


> with ſo much Deſign and Regularity, making 


Paths, Streets, Places for Aſſemblies, Grana- 
ries, ſtoring up all the Winter, c. But it is 
evident that there are Actions proper to every 


Species of Beaſts, and that they are ſo deter- 


mined to certain Operations, that they all de- 


= difference. Every Camel flies from pure Streams, 


and hunts after troubled Waters, ſcraping the 


Ground with their Feet often to make the Wa- 


ter 1 All Conies dig themſelves Bur- 


vous to lodge, and cover them with Sand, 


that they may not lie expoſed to the Rapines 


of the Ferrets. Harts, when ſhot with a Dart, 
preſently ſeek for the Herb Dittany, which 


Ants. 


” ſign and perform the ſame thing without any 


Conics, 


eaſes the Pain, makes the Dart drop out, and 


Cures the Wound. The Lyon will find out the 


Man that hath ſhot him with an Arrow, tho 


the Man was mix'd among a Crowd. All Cats 


will Lip, Skip, Lick, and are much delighted 
with the Root of Valerian. A Hen, at the 


fight of a Kite, makes a Clacking, ſtill ad- 
vancing her Voice to call her Chickens under 


her Wing. The Cauſe of which Actions can 


Lyons. 


Cats. 


Hen. 


be referred to nothing elſe but Natural Incli- 


nation and Inſtinct, by which Animals are 
inſtigated to ſuch and ſuch Motions: So that 
this or that whole Brutal Species is carried 


with one Propenſion, and there is found the 
ſame Force and Impulſe in all of that Kind. 


. E . p b 
So every Hare is alike fearful, and ſwift in 


' Flight, doubling and turning in their Speed, 


to eſcape away; and evegy Hound hath a kind 
of Craft in following wh 


B 2 ning 


Heres, 


Hounds; 


g d Beaſts, and ſcent- 
ing the Way. All Foxes are ſhrewdly cun- 


Foxcs. 
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Swallows, 


Cranes. 


Of Animals. 


ning in laying Snares for Birds; of which 
Creature we read many marvellous Suhtleties: 


And every Ape expreſſes Humane Geſtures; re- 


ceiving what is offered, or comes in their way. 
Let it is certain, that nothing of Reaſon. is 
concerned in their Actions, but that Brutes are 

impelled to them by a certain Neceſſity; and 
according to that familiar Saying in Schools 
they rather Suffer than Act. Theſe. and the © 

like Operations are not to be attributed pro- 
perly to Cognition or Cogitat ion, but to ſome 
other Intelligence, which Averro's calls Non 
Errant; fo as that the Corporeal Nature muſt 
follow the Conduct of Divine Reaſon, and its 
Works be looked upon as Darts that, are di- 
rected by a ſkilful Hand to the Mark which 
the Dart it ſelf has no Apprehenſion of. The 
eat Des Curtes in his Forty Fifth Epiſtle to 
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them naturally, and as it were by Springs, 


declares the Hours far better than we | 
can find them out by our exacteſt Judgment. 
And doubtleſs,  when..Swa/lows approach in 


Bees per form, is of the ſame Nature; as is 
alſo the Order which Cranes obſerve in Fly- 
ing, Apes in Fighting; and the Inſtin& by 
which they are carried to bury their Dead, 
hath nothing more to be wondred at, than- 

the Inſtinct of Dogs and Cats, who going 1 
about to cover their Excrements, ſcrape uß 
the Earth in order thereunto, tho perhaps 


certain Nobleman, ſaid thus, I am not 
Ignorant ( ſaitht he that many Things are 
performed by Brutes, far better than by us; 


but this“ I do not in the leaſt wonder at, # 


ſince it helps to, prove that they perform 


no otherwiſe than. a Clock or Dial, which 


the Spring-time, they act therein in the 
manner of Clocks or Dials: And whatſoever 
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Of Animals. Fn IN 


- 8 t en never proceed ſo far as to cover them, 

© © which ſhews they act unthinking, and only 

e by Inſtinct. 

- 3 Ke dblerve each of them their certain animal, how | 

and determinate Time of bringing forth; Ele- bang. 988 
pPhants go Two Years; Mares, Eleven Months: ; 

8 ths; Cowes, Ten Months ; 

> Sheep, Five Months; Birches, Nine Weeks; 

and Birds lay their Eggs after a ſet Time. 

For Purging the Belly, the Dog hath re- animus know 

= courſe to Graſs; the Hen to the Wall-fſower; fene, Cure 

” the' Swallow uſeth Celendine for clearing the 

Sight; the Tortoiſe uſeth Origany againſt all 

Poiſons : ; the Hart, when wounded, uſeth Dit- 

tany; the Ring· Dove and Swallow make uſe of 

2 Lawrel to Cure any Diſtemper; and the Dra- 

een ſeeketh for the Blood of che E lephant to 

= aſſwage his Heat. 

From Beaſts, Men have gathered divers ex- Beifts have dan. 
cellent Secrets in Phyſick and Chirurgery; ; the . 
Hippotame, or Sea-Horſe, bath taught em the 
Uſe and Neceſſity of Blood- letting ; the Roe- 


m * Buck, the Healing -of the Eyes; the Black 


5 Stork, called Ibis, and the Herne Clyſters; 

and our Diets have been taught us by the 

Lions. See Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, and 

3 Fong ch in his Treatiſe De Induſtria Anima: 
| ram. 

In the perfection of the N Man is faid Wet Beaſts cn 

to excel in the Touch, tho ſome affirm the = Jos perks 

Spider to have the Prerogative herein. Apes on. 

enjoy the Senſe of ' Taſting above all other 

Creatures. Boars are the moſt perfect in Hear- 

ing, tho' ſome attribute it to the Cock. Jul. 

tures are certainly the moſt excellent in Smel- 

> ling, having ſuch Perfection herein, as to ſmell 

2 dead Carkaſs ſome Miles off; tho' Hounds 

enjoy a great Excellence 1 in this Senſe: And 
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6 / Animals. 
Eagles have the moſt piercing Sight, for tho? 
they fly ſo high as to be out of the ſight of Man, 
yet do they lee the Fiſh ſwim in the Ocean. 
Chonge of Wea== Change of Weather is preſaged by ſeveral 
mer preliged dF Creatures, as the Heron flies high againſt Rain; 
= the Kite flies high againſt fair Weather; Hedge- 
Hogs draw in their Quils againſt ſtormy Wea- 
ther; Halcyons betake themſelves to their 
Neſts againſt fair Weather; Frogs pang ho 
Swine routing in Hay, Cowes and Oxen hold- 
ing up their Snouts towards the Sky, and 
ſnuffing, Turkey-Cocks Crying, preſage Rain 
from the Humidity of the Air; alſo the Aſs, =» 
Mole, Bull, Ram, Dolphin, Duck, Cock, Kc. 
give certain preſages of the change of Wea- 
| WhatCreaures For ſes, Dogs, Baboons, Elephants, &c. upon 
[| | A PROS. * Words or Signs ive obey us, = El” 
execute our Commands; of all which, Ele- 
 phants and Dogs exceed, the firſt of which have 
been taught to Dance, and play upon Cym- 
bals (with their Trunks) tied to their Ears; 
alſo we read of an Elephant that hath wrote 
= }_v mV __cG 
Parrots, Magpies, Hyena's, Syrens, &c. coun- 
„„ dee , oo 5 
eee The ſmell of a Panther attracts Apes, and 
ee nnen all other Beaſts delight in his Company for the 
Defin the Uni- fragrant Smell of his Body. The Scent of the 
l £mosforthe Root Valerian pleaſes Cats. The Cantharus, a 
— Soryot e Fit, fights valiantly for his Love, which he 


—_ cen ne'er changes during Life. An entire Amit y 
Jong ones m. , is between the Pearl. Eiſb and the Prawrne, who 3 
perimed in he together ſubtily hunt for Prey, and then divide 
Fhmes, it. The IVolf ſeeks the Sheep out of love to 
his Fleſh ; and deſtroys it, not for any envi- 
_ ous Hatred, but to pleaſe his hungry Appetite 7 

with his loved Food. Degs and Horſes bear 

| one 


Aread and hate the Lion; the Lion fears the 
Lock; the Hen fears and hates the Kite; Sheep 

fear the I/ %; Elephants can't endure the Grunt 
of Swine, light of a Mouſe, or any Red Co- 
| Hour, which much enrages them; a Horſe is 


che Nerves; which, upon the Blood, being ra- x 


Of „ 7 


| one another ſtrong Affection. Eels accompany 


pouch with Water-Snakes, &c. 
There is alſo a great Antipathy between Artipay or Ha. 


Some Animals; almoſt all ſorts of Creatures 9 A: 


© diſturbed at the ſight of a Camel; Spiders and 


4 = Toads diſaffect one another; Care are envicd 
A Fs Dogs; Mice abhor the Cat; the Weeſel is at 
1 Enmity with the Toad; the Dragon with the 
Elephant, which have often fou ght together; 
the Pheaſant plagues the Hart, when ſhe pitches 
I between his Horns and pecks him; the Hart, | 


E Breathing into Serpents Dens forces em 
cout, and eats them; the Crocodile is envied, 
_ nay, often Killed by the Ichneunton, Or Indian- | 


5 ſteals to his Mouth, and running into \fee 2 5 
his Body, eats and gnaws his Entrails till he CNET Sh 


3 dies; the Hawk is teared by the Pidgeon, &c. 
1 The reaſon of which is, That by the ſight of Anipaby defi. 
= fuch Objects, certain Impreſſions are tranſmit- ; 
ted thro' the Fibres of the Nerves into the 
Brain, which convey the Animal Spirits into Stage Animal 


Sc. See among 
arities in Gre- 


rify'd after another manner than is uſual, on College, Ge. 


4 ſends into the Brain thoſe Spirits which are 
adapted to the Cheriſhing and Fomenting of 
Terror. And whereas, from the Bodies of all 


Creatures there proceed Efluvium s, or Spiri- 


I tuous Steams, ſome diſagreeing with others, in- 
cites Hatred and Anger in each other. 


There is alſo great. Antipathies between Of ſundry Fits 


2 Fiſhes , the Myron and the. Conque, the Mullet 
and Sea. Wolf, gnaw one anothers Tails; the 
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when he gapes for the Tide; the Sea-Fox is 


tha, Tiburon, Vroella, Manat, and Hoga, of 7 
which none can be Tamed but the Manat; the 1 | 4 
Torpedo is a Fiſh that ſends a Venom up the 


and afflicts him; the Whale is a prodigious 
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- which the Remora, or Sword-Fifh is wonderful, 


_ ” tv 
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a and the Place in which they Live; as to 
the Place, Hairy and Red Worms are gene- 
rated in the Snow; Fire-Flies, or Crickets, in | 


WW, wer-Flea ; in Freſh-water, Leecher, Hor ſe- 


tween the Barks a Tropic Wood-Lice in . F 


ferm called Buiyri, *. 


Of FRETY I 
Ona watches opportunity to catch the Oyſter * 


cunning like the Land- Fox; and ſome Fiſhes 1 
are. marvellous, violent, and furious in their 
Prey, as the Houperon, Maxara, Ouldre, Mal. 


Line to the hand of the Angler, which 4 


Eb; and Dolphin, tho' nothing nigh ſo large E 
as the Whale, deſerves more of our Oblerva- i 


tion; the firſt yielding Oi and Whale-bone, © I. 
and Sperma Ceti; but the latter bein ng 4 Lover 10 — 
of Man, and greatly delights i im Muſick, in o = 


much as to have carried Muſicians upon their 


Backs, and brought them ſafe to Shoar, as Hi- 4 | 7 


ſtorians affirm. There are infinite ſorts of Fiſbe s, Be 


ſome having reſemblance of Men, Women; nay, Ro 
even Biſhops with Mitres, alſo Monks others * 
bearing the reſemblance of Horſes, Dogs, and 


almoſt every thing that is upon the Land. Of 


that ſtops a Ship under ſail, as ſome have af- 4 g 


Armed in their Writings. 


The Variety of Inſe&s is very great, with | 
reſpect to their Food, the Quality of their Bo- 


the Fire; in the Sea, the Sea-Scolopendra and 


Trees, a Worm called Cæraſſes; in the Serviſe | 3 A 
Tree, Red and Hairy Worms ; in 5 the | 
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| 5 Of Animals. | | 9 
cr The Carkaſs of a Heiſer, breeds Bees ; the 

is Skeleton of an Aſs, Humming Bees or Drones, 

'es the Body of a Male, Hornets; the Corps of a 

eir "Horſe, Waſps ; and out of Fleſh, breeds Mag- 

al- "gots, Flies, &c. © F 

He who is deſirous to read Voluminous Ac- 

counts of all forts of Animals, may have Re- 
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| Of FEGETABLES and 46 RJ. 
„ere 


ith N the Beginning of the Creation, we doubt That Noa tilled 
Zo- © not but there was a Power communicated d ft ** 
to & @ to the Earth, of producing great Variety 

ne- of Vegerables, which are till to be found in 

in many Countries: For by an Innate Virtue 

nd therein, it ſtill produceth many ſorts of Plants purſlain, Houſe- 
ſe- without the Aſſiſtance or Art of the Huſband- g Pennyroyal, 
be- man. So Porta and the Lord Verulam aſſure produced without 
ig- us, That Earth, dug up from the Foundations wing Sees. 
ſe - of Houſes, Ec. and put into Pots, after a ſet 

the Time, or Seaſon, produce ſeveral forts of | 
Herbe; and that if Earth be taken up about 25 
8 an Ell deep, twill be fruitful the firſt Fears 
"he 2 ut 


| The Simple pats The Juice is the liquid part of a Plant, dif. 


Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 
but if taken deeper, not till after a Twelve- 
months Time. Before we Proceed to ſpeak of 
the Propagation of Plants, it may not be im- 1 
proper to Define a perfect 1 DOR 

A perfect Plant may be divided into a Tree 
a Shrub, an Under-fhrub, and an Herb, anc 
their Parts are either Simp le or Compound. "4 
The Simple Parts of a Plant are the Juice, c 
Nerves, Wind-pipe, and the Fleſh. The Com- 
pound, the Root, the Stem, the Bark, the di 
bith, the Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and Wt 
Fruits. Now to declare theſe and their Pro- 
per Functions, know, 


fuſed through the Subſtance, W the Plant 
is nonrithex 
The Nerves are thoſe Fibres, or Strings, 
which give 'Strength to the ſofter parts of a 
Plant, and by which the A Juice 
aſcends. 
The Trachea, or Wind-pipe, is an open Veſ- 
ſel, conſi ſting of little thin Plates, ranged like 
the Scales of a Fiſh, or writhen and twiſted 
together. ISR | 
The Fleſh of a Plant i 18 thick, bot ſomewhat l 
ſoft, and outwardly covered with the Bark. 
The Root is the loweſt part, ſticking in the 
Ground, thro the Paſſages and Pores whereof 
the Alimentary Juice being moved by Heat, 
is driven upwards. 
The Stock, Stem, Trunk; or Stalk, riſeth 
up from the Root above the Earth, and tran- 
nit the Moiſture it receives from it, to the 
utmoſt parts of it. In Herbs, tis called the 
Stalk, when hollow, the Reed; in Corn, the 
Blade, or Straw ; in Pulſe, the Shaft. as © 
The Bark is the Skin, or Hide, wherewith | ' 
the Plant is cloath'd, or covered, to defend and 
preſerve it. The 
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Reaſon, as to judge of what they fee. 8 
A ated by Seed, or a Plants, how pro. 
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Sprig cut or plucked off 
ſet into the Ground, or by Grafting. Of thoſe 
ated by Seed, Note, betore any Seeds are 
committed to the Earth, the Soil muſt be duly 
prepared, either by turning up by the Plough, 
digging with a Spade, cutting with a-Weeding- 

hook, or 2 up 

the Clods are to 


A 
. 
"i 23 
n „ 
7 
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The Pith, the Branches, Leaves, © c. are 
hings well known to all, capable of ſo much 


Plants are to be propa 


with a Pick-axe; and 
e broke with a Harrow or 


Rake. Nature directs us to the molt proper 
W Sced-time, viz. when the Seeds have attained 


Now for underſtanding the firſt Principles of 


11 


rom the Stock, and Pe by Sd. 


their full Growth and Maturity, or when by 


opening their Huſks they fall to the Ground. 


I Growth of every Plant raiſed by Seed, Note, 
that the Seeds, being ſown in the Earth, after 


a while meeting with a due Moiſture and mo- 


Firſt Principles of 
Groth. 


* 


| derate Heat, begin to {well and diſtend their 


Skins, or Huſks; and having at laſt broke 


them, the ſame Cauſes ſtill continuing, afford 
them new Matter; and the Buds, or firſt be- 
ginning of the Plants appear, which by thin 


£ Fibres, ſpreading themſelves thro' the Pores of 


| Earth, and the parts of. them preſſing upon 
them, muſt needs make them grow hard, and 
thus the Roots get them Formation. The Matter 
thus digeſted into their Roots, being recruited 
by new Incomes of Heat, and dilated by the 


lame mounting upwards towards Air, ſpring 


up, and grow {till higher and higher, till they 
arrive to their Natural Proportion and Product. 


The way of Propagating Plants by Sprigs 


or d8lips, is to cut a Sprig, or pluck it off, or 


. { whilſt it yet ſticks to its Mother, thruſt it into, 
and cover it with Earth till it hath taken Root. 


Theſe 


Propagation by 
Sprigs, 
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; Theſe Sprigs muſt be ſet whilſt freſh and ¶cau 

green, and may be greater or leſſer, according 

to the Nature of the Plant. The more tender 

any Plant is, the later muſt their Sprigs be ſet, 

vg. about the latter end of Spring; and if the 

Meather be not cold, they muſt be watered as 

ſoon as ſet; yet if the Sun ſhine out hot, the 

b new Twigs muſt be ſhaded when they are ſet. | 

Propagation by The Art of Graffng conſiſts chiefly in that 
_ Graffirg. the Application of a Graff, or Bud, to its own 

Stock (or that of another Tree) be ſet on ſo, 

that the inner Bark and Wood of the Stock 

and Graff exactly anſwer to one another, that | 

the Juice may readily and freely flow from the 

Stock to thg Graff, or Bud. There are three 

wnfolizioa, chief ways of Graffing, 1. Within the inner 

Bark, when the Graff is put in between the 


Wood and the Bark, and is tied faſt with a G 

By cle. Thread or ſinall Cord. 2. By means of a Pa 
Cleft made in the Stock, ſo as that the Pith of 2 
the one may be join'd with the Pith of the Þ {ti 

other, and then the Slit muſt be ſtop'd up with I ſer 

Clay, and bound up with the Bark and Moſs. af 
taoculston· 3. By Inoculation, wherein the Bark is fo join- w] 
cia to that of the Stock, (whence the like quan- 85 
tity of the Bark is taken) that the Buds and 8e 

Eyes of the one may exactly anſwer to the 1. 

Buds and Eyes of the other. There are other | th 


ways of Grafting ; as when a Bark and Stock be 

are ſo cloſed, that no mark of the Slit remains, th 

a: and it is afterwards plaiſtered and bound up; 

Boring, alſo by Boring, when the Graff is put into ſt 

. the Hole that is bored in the Stock; and ano- | "* 

1 ther is, when many little Sprigs, with their 8 

4 Buds, are grafted into a «Perforated Perch, 8 
a En Perch, This the French call, En Perch. 5 

Rules to be Ob- In Graffing obſerve, 1. A Scion to be graf. 8 

rvedinGrafiing: fed, be not too ſoft or tender; for then, be- * 


cauſe 
; - AT | 
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cauſe of the tender Texture of its Strings it 


will not be able to bear the hardneſs of the 
stock into which it is graffed; nor muſt it be 


too dry, for then it will not unite. ' 2. That 
the Graff be from a fruitful and good Tree, 
and as near as may be of the ſame. kind. 
3. That it be without any delay Grafted, leſt 


Air entring into the Pores, ſhould hinder their 


growing into one. 4. That the Stock be ſlit 


not too deep, which will hinder the cloſing of 


Fit up again. 5. That the Graff be cut ſo that 


the Wood may] 


oin with the Wood, and the 
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Bark of it with the Bark of the Stock. 6. That rn wth i 


the Stock hath ſtood in the Ground ſome cha in the dies. 
near Baroch, 2 
Moun:ebank, of 

a dry Stick, in 
leſs than half an 


Months. 7. The top of the Scion is to be cut 


off, that by beating back the Juice it may 
ſwell and grow bigger. 8. That when the 
Graff is put into the Slit, the place muſt be 
| paſted about with Wax and Gum, or with which did 
| Clay and Moſs, to keep out all 


ſture. 9. That a fit Seaſon of the Year be ob- 


after the blowing of the Wind from the Weſt, 


which is, from the Seventh of February to the 


Spring Solſtice. 10. That ſome Trees are alto- 


gether unfit for Graffing, as the Oak, Fir- 


Hour, made a 


Tree of four or 
five Foot hi 


ers. 


J firved, that is, after the Winter Solftice, and 


Tree, and other Reſiniferous Trees; becauſe 
the Oak, by reaſon of its hardneſs, will not 
be ſlit eaſily, and when flit will not grow toge- 


| ther again; and Reſiniferous Trees, becauſe of 
their clammy Liquor, have their Pores. fo ob 


ſtructedꝭ that the Juice cannot be readily con- 


veyed to the Graff 


Scion may retain the ſame Situation when 


lee . l F had Er it wer 
at off, as if it firſt grew, leaning to the 
5 South 3 in Graffing, It muſt likewiſe be tur ned | 


er 


that way. 


„ 11. That the parts of the 


ber 


external Moi- Leave and Flow: 


7 
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Before we ſpeak of what Seeds are proper 
to be ſowed in Zack Month of the Year, it wil as 
be neceſſary to take Notice, that Jan 
The Ground of Gardens ought to be fret Wi 
from Stones, and well broken, and dunged a 5 40 
Year before it be digged to plant in; and af fo 
ter it hath been digged and dunged, or marl4| er 
again, let it reſt, to imbibe it in. A ſtiff Clay, ad 

or Sandy Ground, are neither good; but that 10 

beſt, which ſkems fat in ha lling, and black 

in Colour, and eafily crumbles in the break. 

ing or ſtirring it with your Fingers. And ge. 
nerally all Grounds that are good for Wheat, V 
are good for Gardens. Stiff Clay and Sandy th 
Places muſt be amended by Dung and Marl, Fr 
and ſhould be caſt three Foot d Marſhy, ne 
or Watry Ground, ſhould have bme Gravel Au 
ty or Sandy Ground mix d with it, and Ditches Be 
caſt round about to drain the Ground. The | To) 
older the Dung for your Ground is, the better; n 


> Time of Sowing, 


and the Garden, or Ground, ought to be or- 
dered and dreſſed each Autumn and Spring; 
Dig and Manure the Ground in November, if 


ſuch Ground you intend to ſow in Autumn. 


ſown in Autumn, will live all Winter. Cole. 
Radiſnes, Parſnips, Carots, Parſſey, -Fene], 
and other Herbs, whoſe Roots are good 1n-Pot- 
tage, are ſown in Autumn and the Spring; 


in 7uly, in ho Cute der; and in Mrgrſ?, in 


you would ſow in Spring; and Dig in Mey 


In fowing, Seeds grow beſt when they are 
ſown upon moderate warm Days . Cole-worts, 
Spinage, Succory, Garlick, Leeks, and Onions 


worts, Rocket, Creſſes, Coriander, Turnips, 


notwithſtanding they grow better, being ſown 


Countries mdifterently hot; and in September, 
in cold Countries. Lettice, Sorrel, Purſlain, 
Cucumbers, Gourds, Savoury, Hartſhorn, 
n Thrick- 
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AE Thrickmadam, Beets, and other tender Herbs, 
Was allo Artichoaks, are ſown in the Spring; 
Wand for the moſt part alſo, thoſe of March an 
April, grow more early than thoſe of February, 
according to the diverſity of the Time. But 


for better knowing the proper Buſineſs of 


every Month throughout 
add theſe neceſſa xf 


the Lear, we may 


Direllions for the Hushandmin.” 


1 J 


In IAN UART, he may cut down what January. 


touch 


In FEBRUARY, at the New of the Moon, 


be may tranſplant Vines of two or three Years 
old; prepare his Garden-Ground to fow Herbs; 
give the Earth her ſecond Earing for ſowing of 
| Beans, Peas, Barley, Oats, Hemp; at the 
time of the New Moon, he may ſow the Seeds 


of "Thyme, Garlick, Burrage, Bugloſs, Mar- 


joram, Purſlain, Radiſh, . Roſemary, Sorrel, 
| and Double Marygolds; at the Full of the 
Moon, he may ſow the Seeds of Annis, muſked 
| Violets, Blites, Skirworts, White-Succory, 
Fennel, Parſley; at the Old Moon, Cole-Ca- 
. bal, White- Cole, Green-Cole, Cucumbers, 
| Hartſhorn, Spinage, Cabbage, Lettice, Melons, 
Onions, Parſnips, Burnets, Lees. 


In Max c R, at the beginning, he may ſow 


in. Line, Woad, Oats, Barley, Peas, Vetches, and 


ſuch kind of Pulfe; 


alſo his Nurſeries with 
Kernels 


Wood and Timber he hath, and let it be at piregions for he 
the Moon's Decreaſing; He may Dung his 
& Fruit-Trees (but take care the Dung 
bot the Roots) in fair Weather; He may Cut 

and Prune his Vines, and cut off ſuperfluous 

Boughs of Fruit-Trees. In this Month he may 
ſow the Seeds of Aſparagus, Cole-worts, Spi- 
nage, Lettice, Parſnips, and Radiſhes 


Husbandman. 


February. 


” 
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Kernels of Apples, and may plant ſuch Herbs 
as, are ſet low and cloſe by the Ground; as 


Sage, Lavender, Roſemary, Strawberries, - | 


i Gooſeberry-Buſhes, Roſes, Ic. and may ſow | 
ſuch Seeds, as in the laſt Month, beſi 4 thoſe 
of Hyſop, 8 Savory, White-Poppy, Radiſh, Sor- | 
re 


In ARI L, about St. George 8 Day, ſet | 


abroad the Citron, Orange, and Mirtle-Trees, | 
forth of his Houſe, removing the Earth from 


Foot to Foot, taking away ſuch Roots as ſhoot 
forth towards the Surface of that Earth, alſo 


ſuperfluous Boughs ; He may cut his new 
Vines, and ſow Barley till the Eighth or 


Tenth of May; He may, at the New Moon, 
ſow the Seeds of Marjoram, Thyme, Violets; 
at Full Moon, Pine Apples; at Old Moon, 
Artichoaks, ; CabbageCole, Gillyflowers, and 
Parſnips. 

In MA v, he may water the Trees newly 
Planted, weed the Corn, free the Roots of the 
Vines from the Earth about them, that the 
Heat may not hurt them, and take away all 


the tender Branches and green Boughs which 


bear no Fruit; at the Old Moon he may ſow 


| the Seeds of the Bleſſed Thiſtle, 


In June, clean the Threſhing-Floor,/ ci cut 


; Tonk the Meadows, Make and Inne the. Hay, 
and crop the Vines; at the New Moon, may 
ſow Gourds and Radiſhes': z at the Old Moon, 


Cucumbers, Melons, Parſnips. 


In Ju Lx, he may cut down the Wheat, by 
Barley, and all other Grain that's Ripe ; ; 6 m 
ty | 


ther from Apple and Pear-Trees, the fa | 
Fruit, and ſuch as ſhall overcharge the. Tres 


ull the Line and Hemp, and Graff in: the | 
ud ; at Full Moon, may ſow the Seeds of 
White-Succory ; z at Old oon, Cabbage, Let- 


_ tics, In 
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In AuGvusrT, he may gather thoſe Fruits Auguſt, 
he would preſerve; take away the Leaves 
from about the Grapes (are backward) that 
they may receive the Sun's Heat better; at 
Full Moon, my ſow the Seeds of White · Sue 
„ 
: In SePTEM n ER, may give the Fallows September. 
+ the laſt Earth; ſow the Wheat, Maſtlin, 
ER ye, and the like Corn; cut down late Mea- 
| dow Grounds to have the After-Crop, and may 
gather Stubble tor his Fuel all the Year. PEN 
In OcroBER, he may make his Wines Odober. 
and Cyders, and Veſſel them up; may Houſe 
the Orange, Citron, and Mirtle- Trees, and 
make what Honey and Wax he hath. 
In NOVEMBER, he may Couch the Wines November. 
and Cyders in the Cellar, gather Acorns for the 
| Swine, "a ſuch Garden-Fruit as will keep for 
himſelf; lay bare the Roots of Artichoaks, 
| and cover them again very well, that Froſt 
may not periſh them. - 
In DECEMBER, he may A aut what December. 
ſtanding Rain-waters there be, and make it 
run thro' the old Meadows; He may Dung 
them, if need be, and make Proviſion of Dung 
to Manure the Fallows that are broke up and 
cut Till'd; He may cover the Roots of Trees and 
ay, Herbs with Dung, which are intended to be 
ay kept until the Spring, and may lop Willows, 7 
= Poplars, Saplin, and other Trees. 


Note, 8o ſoon as the Ground i is full of Seeds General Rules in 
in all Places, if it be dry, to water it, uſing OR nn 
therefore good Spring-water that hath ſtood a 
. | little in the Sun, for by Dryneſs the Seed will 
be hindred from Sprouting. 

Theſe Seeds following thrive beſt, being ſet 
new, viz, Leeks, Cucumbers, and Onions ; 


C | | others 
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Savory, Beets, Creſſes, Spinage, Poppy. 


muſt be preſerved from Cold. 


What deſtructive 
to Plants. 


What good fer 
Plants, 


and Chibols, keep beſt within their Huſks. 


ac * * | Das 
1 * 
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others beſt, being old, as Coriander, Parſley, 


The Seeds of Lettices, Artichoaks, Cabbage 
Cole, Dyers-Grain, Melons, and Cucumber, | 


It is good to plant and gather Graffs in the | 


Laſt of the Moon, and to graff two days alter S = 


Change. i = {| 

Seeds muſt be -uthered i in fair Weather, and in &# 
the Wain of the Moon; and are beſt preſerved = . 
in Bags of Leather, Boxes of Wood, or Veſ- « 
ſels of Earth; but Seeds of Onions, Leeks, 


Vegetables, with Bubbous Roots, that is, 
ſuch as conſiſt of Coats, or Coverings above 
one another, as Onions, Aloes, Herb-Penny- 
worth, Saffron, Squills, Leeks, &c. do ſhoot 
and grow, tho' taken out of the Ground, and 
hung up (in the Air) within Doors. 

Plants will grow faſter, but die ſoon, if 


water 'd with hot Water; Oyl, Quickſilver, ® < 


Cold, or Salt-water, is ver deſtructive to 
them; and a deep Wound kills any Tree, ex- 
cept the Firr, Pine, and Turpentine, which 
thrive thereby. 

Democritus AV EO”? that ſtreight Trees were 

ſhorter Liv'd than crooked ones, which 1s true; 
but the Palm, Firr, and Cypreſs, tho they 
grow ſtreight, are very laſting. 
Thoſe Trees that delight in the warm Sun, 
are commonly to be ſet upon a Bank, or 
againſt a Wall, facing the South- Sun, the 
Warmth of theeWall will greatly 8 the 
Growth and Fruitfulneſs. 

All Plants will grow much better on even 
than a hanging Ground; and preſſing the 4 
Earth round about them, makes the Root grow | | 
faſter ; alſo South-Winds tayour the * of ® ÞP 
Plants. 


more than the Leaves. 
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Plants. Heat is alſo [neceſſary to the Nutri- 


tion of Plants; and the Lord Verulam faith, 


Kernels, or Seeds laid about the Root of a 

= Plant of the ſame kind, makes it come earlier 
and proſper better, becauſe the Kernels draw 

| out of the Earth, Juice fit to Nouriſh it, and 
make Trees themſelves; which afterwards 
= (ere they can grow up) the Root of the great 
one, by Strength, draweth away from the 

| Kernels, as great Fiſh devour the leſs. He alſo 


obſerves, all Grains and Roots nouriſh Men 


* 


Plants degenerate, when Tranſplanted from 


à fruitful Place; and again, ſome Venomous 
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Degeneration of 
Plants, 


Plants being removed, become wholeſome to 
Eat. So the Peach-Tree, formerly growing in 
Perſia, were of a Poyſonous Nature, but being 
Tranſplanted:hither, bear a delicious, and no- 
wiſe unwholſome Fruit, (unleſs eaten to Ex- 


ceſs.) Sometimes Things degenerate of them 


Wild Fig-Tree, Barley into Oats, Wheat into 


| Darnel, ſometimes into Spelt, and Spelt into 


ſelves; thus the Fig-Tree degenerates into the 


Wheat, Baſil into Wild Thyme, Turnips into 


Rhadiſh, (as Sennertus aſſures us) Water- mint 


into Spear-mint, the Black Vine into Briony. 
The diverſity of Plants is aſſignable, either 
to the Soil whence they grow, or to the Pores 
or Chanels thro' which their Alimentary Juice 

is conveyed, or to their Structure or Figure, or 


to the Fruits they bear, or to their differing 
Qualities, or laſtly, to the Changes and Alte- 


| rations to which they are Obnoxious. Some 
Plants are called G/andiferous, or Acorn-bearers, 


ſuch are the Beech, Oak, Cork, and Cheſnut- 


Tree; ſome Conferous, from bearing Fruit 


like a Cone or Pyramid, ſuch are Cædars, Cy- 
preſs, and the Firr, tho' Firr is reckoned ſome- 
I RG tunes 


Diverſity of 
Plants. 
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times among the Roſiniferous, or Roſin-yield- 


Orange, and Lemon- Trees; alſo Apricock- 


Golden Apple, 
what, | 


. k 
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ing-Frees ; others are Pomiferons, as Apple; 


Trees, whoſe Fruit the Greeks called Chryſo- 


mela, or Golden Apples; Pomgranat-Trees, fo | 
called from the Number of Grains of Seed, 
and Citron- Trees, which are always Green, of ü 


a moſt fragrant Odour, and the Fruit of a 


golden Colour. Of Fruit-bearing-Trees, ſome 
are Nuciferous, or Nut-bearers, as the Nut and 


 Almond-Tree, whoſe Fruit have hard Shells; 


others Bacciferous, or Berry-bearers, as the 


Plumb, Olive, Mulberry, and Cherry -Tree ; 


others S:/:quiferous, or Cod-bearers, as Caſha, 
Tamarinds, &c. whoſe Fruit is contained in 
Cods, or Huſks, or a Juicy Shell of a longiſh 
Figure. 55 85 


Warm ing Vegeta. 
bles. 


Cooling Vegeta- 
N A 


tiane, Gourds, Oranges, &c. in the third, are 


Some Vegetables have a warming Virtae, 


and a Power to dilate Bodies, as Coleworts, 
Cabbage, Capers, Cinnamon, Radiſh, Onions, 


Rocket, &c. others have a Power of cooling 


Bodies, as Barley, Cucumbers, Purſlain, Cc. 
Vegetables that are Cold in the firſt Degree, 


are Roſes, Violets, Mallows, Barley, Prunes, 
Sc. in the ſecond, are Sorrel, Lettice, Plan- 


Opium, Poppey, Purſlain, &c. in the fourth, 


Diuretick Herbs. 


vulnerary Herbe. 


Meconium, or the Juice of the Heads of Pop- 
py and Hemlock, which latter, by its ex- 
tream Coldneſs, ſtops the Circulation of the 


Blood, and ſo extinguiſheth Life. 


Some Herbs provoke Urine, as Saxifrage, 


Smallage, Juniper-Berries, Nettles, Bitter-Al- 
monds, Roots of Fennel, &c. | 5 

Vulnerary Herbs, are Adder's Tongue, La- 
dy's Mantle, &c. whoſe Leaves conglutinate 
Wounds, and cure em. See Aſtringent Herbs. 


Styptick 


Lilies, St. Johns Wort, Maſtick, Barley- 
Flower, and Birthwort, do reſtore "the Fleth 


is a powerful Aſtringent. 


5 5 the Mouth, are Coloquintida, Broom-Leaves, 
Nux Vomica, the middle Bark of Walnut- 


or ſenſeleſs; and Scammony, which draws the 


Sena, Polypody of the Oak, Dodder or Thyme, 
Hellebore, Sc. Black Choler, or Melancho- 


| Agarick, Herb- Mercury, Spurge, Sc. 


mountain, Milkwort, c. 


and encreaſe Seed, as alſo Pinenuts. 
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Styptick Herbs, or ſuch as aſſwage Pain, Aftringere Herbs 
are Marſh-mallows ; Wheat, the Root ot White- 


in Wounds, as alſo Plantain and W ” 
Shells by their glutinating Virtue. | Horſe-Tail 


Vomitives, or ſuch as evacute Humours by vemirive Plans. 


Trees, Cc. 
Plants that Kill, are ſome, by rein of their Poyſonous Placts, 
Cold, as Hemlock, which makes Men go mad, 


Windpipe together, and Choaks em; others 
are Hot, as Napellus, a kind of Wolfs 
Bane, which burns the Body; Hellebore kills 


by extream Vomiting; Aconite 1s a ſtrong 
| Poyfon; Crowfoot kills Men with Convulſive 
Strains, as if they were Laughing. 


Alexipharmacal, or Antidotal Herbs, are Anu elbe. 
ſuch as are good againſt Poyſon, as Purſlain 
cures the Bite of Serpents ; Endive, that of 
Spiders; Wine will reſiſt the poyſonous Hem- 
lock; Angelica reſiſts Poyſon, as alſo Mugwort. 
For killing Worms, Wormwood, Bitter-Al- 
mond, Hartſhorn philoſophically calcined, Sc. 
For purging Choller, Rheubarb, Scammony, Medicinal Hubs, 


ly, is purged by Carthanius, or Wild Saffron, 
Herbs that encreaſe Milk, are Fennel, Poly- 
Beans, "Aſparagus, the Root Satyrion, Par- 
ſnips, Rica, Carrot-Seeds, Ic. provoke Luſt 


C3 DPoppies, 


9 4 
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Poppies, Quinces, the Juice of Pomegra- 


| nates, Sc. ſtop the Fluxes of Blood, as Saf- 
tron, pen A ul, and Sage, move them. _ 


Purſlain reſtores the Teeth when ſet on Edge 4 


by eating ſour or harſh Things. 
Antipathy in be Vine, Cabbage, and Colewort, cannot 
* endure each other; nor the Olive the Oak, no 
more than the Oak the Nut-Tree. The Olive- 


Tree, the Colewort, and the Bay-Tree, and 
the Vine, are at Variance, and hold Antipa- ; 


Cauſe of thei 
. \ which i 1s cauſed by Robbin g one another 


of 1 ſufficient Aliment, becauſe nouriſhed by one 

and the ſame kind of Juice, Maiden-Hair and 
Cabbage, abhor Water, Gourds, Oy l. 

Marvellous Pro- Me cant: drives away the - Plague, Dit- 

perties in Pants. tany caſts forth Darts, Moon-wort will looſe 

Shackles, Wood-pecker draweth Wedges out of 

the Holes in Trees, Bettony breaks Friend- 

Trenſ, in are lieves Drunkenneſs ; ; and fo great Power is in 

Neil. Herbs, that the Theſſalonian Sorcerers make uſe 

ED of many to effect their Sorceries. Lyons touch- 

ed with the Herb Adamantis, forget all their 

Strength, A Twig of a Wild Fig-Tree tied to 


the Neck of a Mad Bull, makes him Tame; 
the hike is attributed to the Herb Enetheris. | 


The Oſſifraga of Norway ſnaps the Bones of 
Cattle that tread upon it. 


8 Sec Occult Oli. Of Herbs may be made the Magical Spit, 


tles. 


which roaſts Fowls without ever turning. 
The Root of the 
Carine Thiſtle A piece of Pompion put into a Pot where 


| qwhichis the Pleſh 1g Boyling, makes the fame more Ten- 


white Chamæleon 


ol Viſeids) der than ordinary. 

plucked up wan A Cup of Ivy filled with Wine, if the ſame 
t Juice and 

Vigour. and cn. be ** with Water, the Wine will run out 


temporate with | 
os da of the Cup. ; - 


my, does, as It were, by an Operative Ferment, exhauſt all the Natural Strength and Cou- 
10 ge ors a an, on whoſe Shadow thau treadeft, and Infuſe it into thee, | 
The 


and ok As 


_ ſhip, green Saffron bound round the Head re- 


2 2 MESS 


" ab A _ «- i 


6 Ars a. a oe ee: oa. 
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F The Live, or, Senſible Plant, by ſome term- The Senüble 
ed Chaſte, or Shamefaced, (the Arabians and Pan. 
= Per/ians call it Suluc or Saluc ) is no ſooner - 
touched with the Hand, but it retires back, 
and ſtarting, contracts it "RIF, for which, Rea- 
ſons are given by Blome, in the Second Part of 
the Hiſtory of Nature, Part VII. Chap. V. 5 
Some Hiſtorians tell us of a Tree called Paz- another Senſible 
= £ diſetana, which cannot endure the Breath of 
Man; and of a Tree in Japan, that hatfl Sym- 
; pathy with Iron; alſo of Wild Penny-Royal, The Kill snake. 
in Virginia, which, if but held half an Hour 
1 the Noſtrils of a Rattle-Snake, (the Leaves 
| being bruiſed) infallibly Kills it. 
A Man that hath dip'd his Hand in the The Numb Herbs, 
3 Juice of the Root of Water-Mallows, Purſlain, 
1 and Herb- Mercury, may put it into melted 
Lead without harm; which proceeds from the 
Natural Coldneſs ot theſe Juices, and their 
clammy Thickneſs, covering the Hand with a 
7 . Skin as it were. 
* Surius and Oderic, in their FEEDS Mat- Th<Lemb Pl. re; 
| ters, 1n the Year 1594. ſay, That in the (a- 
r Þ ſpian Hills and Iſle of Tartaria, near Cagan, 
mare Plants found reſembling new-born Lambs 
I - with Fleſh, like the Feet and Tail of Creviſes; 
f which Plants graze, and droop and die away 
: when Graſs faileth. 
Pliny writes of the Sleeping Tree; and The Sleeping 


t ] ſome write there are Herbs which reſiſt the AD 
Fire; and that Flax made thereof, cometh out 

re of .the Fire more white and unconſum'd ; The Salamander | 

mW BD which Tho. Porcachi faith he ſaw experienced | W 

at Venice, Anno 1566. 

oF Heylin in his Deſcription of Peru, maketh The evervearing 

ut mention of a Fig-Tree, of which the North 7 

he Part, which looks towards the Mountains, 


| bringeth forth Fruit in Summer ; the South 
he | | C 4 Part, 


fruitful i in the Winter. 


The uſeful Tre. Gomara, in his Third Book of the General 


NAiſtory ok the Meſt- Indies, ſpeaketh of a Fruit 
Tree, which bears the Fruit called Cocos, form- 
ed like a Melon, of which the People make 


de in the be. Thread, as ſtrong and good as Hemp; the 


di d Cure 
1 Rind of which burnt is a good Medicine; the 


Phyſick. inward Nut like Butter, Savory, and Cordial; 
of which Fruit they alſo make Chocolate, Sa- 
gar, Oil, Wine, and Vinegar. _ 


The loving Tree. Hiſtorians write, the Female Palm-Tree a 
The Palm- Trees 


thee grow in 76. W bows, and endeavours to touch the 
pe, muſt have Male; which, if ſhe cannot do, the Pines 


no manner of 
Moiſture at he AWAY and dies. 


Boor, bur gow Read more of this in Binary: Herbals, pu * 
[Ef if ſet in a 


bole full of Fi. liſhed by Dioſcorides, Matthiolus, Reelliue, 


ue gend nd Euchſius, Pena, Dodoneus, Dalechamps, C bar, 


dry Sand, and 
any Branches Cluſius, and many others. Only one thing I 


cannot omit, which is related of a certain 


broke off, if they 
are Nailed on, 


will grow as well Shepherd, who once falling down upon a Sloe- 


* Grad. = Buſh, or Plum- Tree, forgot to pluck out a 


Thorn of it, which ſuck in his Breaſt, out 
of which grew afterwards a little Plum-Tree 
dee Wanley ; Wonders. 22 


Some Curieft ties in a Agriculture. 


| The Tatar hare If the Top of a Roſe- Tree, preſently after 


Agriculture, and , 


Lough at Chriſti. its Budding "be cut off, it will Bud and bring 


„ Roſes. again about November following. 


Reeds, for fo they Beans, cut about 'a' Foot from the Ground, 
aro... after the firſt early Crop, w will afford a | 


ſecond Crop. 

Cucumber-Seeds ſteeped in Milk ere they be 
ſown, yields a Very pleaſant Taſte in Cucum- 
bers. "The like probable; in ſome other Things. 


From 
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Part, which looketh towards. the Sea, 18 only 
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Prom Agriculture came the Sirnames of the 
E moſt Noble Families of the Fabii, the Lentuli, 

the Ciceros, and Piſos, who deli ohted i in F ields, . 

and had their Names from the Multitude of 

that ſort of Grain which they did ſow. _ 
Let him who defires to read Herbals, peruſe | 
. followin 8 


AUTHORS, 


3 the Ancients, Dioſcorides, Matthiolus, 
I Ruellius, Rembert, Dodonæus, Fe of chius, Pliny, 
2 Pena, Dalechamp's Great Herbal, Caſiuss Her- 
8 bals, and Hiſtory of Simples, Weſtmacor s Ve- 


*. gerabilium Sacra, Morriſon's Plantarum Hiſtorie, 

| Monardis's Hiſtory of Simples, Langford of 
4 Þ Fruit Trees, Evelyn of Salads. 
„ 
1 Hle who would know more e of Agriculture, 
_ let him read theſe 
4 AUTHORS -* 
t Columelas 8 Agriculture, Sytema Agricultura, 
e. Renteney's Compleat Gardiner, Plat s Garden 


of Eden, Evelyn s Kalendarium Hortenſe, Fardi- 
nier Francois qui enſeigne a Cultiver les Arbres, 
French; Stobeus's Diſcourſe of Huſbandry, 
Epitome of Huſbandry, Ch. Etienne” s Coun- 

r 125 . 8 


Now generated. 


Diamond. 


1 


Cc 1 


Carbuncle. 
| Chry ſolite. 


Hyacinth. 
Emerauld. 


of Fire. 


of 6 E M s. 


E M 8, or precious Stones, are Bodies Gre 

ſmall in Bulk, but of a hard and 1 

ſtrong Subſtance, Theſe are either Tran- M vio 
ſparent, or of a luſtrous Colour, and are ge- 7 
nerated not of a Company of Sands grown lou. 
together, as the commsn Stones are, but of a *' 
certain fluid Matter, which only conſtitutes IM Rec 
one Grain, provided there be but ſo much of IM 7 
it as to make ſome ſenſible Bulk, and ſuch as Ma 
is ſufficient for a pellucid Body; and if it Col 
happen that any metalline Particles be mixed J 
with the Matter, it cauſeth ſome Modification a 8 
of the Light that paſſetli thro? them; ſo that 
it produceth in us the Senſe of divers Colours, of 
and inſtead of a Diamond or Chryſtal, we ſhall 5 
have Saphires, Faſpars, Agats, Corvfolites, &c. Ve 
And therefore Gems or Precious Stones, are N 
diviged into Tranſparent and Coloured. The WI 
Diamond, or Adamant, is the moſt precious the 

and moſt hard, yet not Proof againſt a Ham- Þ 7. 
mer, or Fire, as has been ag nor wall it! 

be broke by the Blood of a Goat, as others at- 
firm : It differs from the Chryſtal only in a | 
cloſer Connexity of Parts. See Dr. Brown's the 
1 into Vulgar Errors, where he Treats 21 So 
great deal about the Diamond. Be: 
The Beryl hath a great reſemblance with of 


he carbuncle is Red, reſembling the flame 


The "a" is fo named of its Golden Co- 
our. 
The Hy acinth reſerables the Luſtre of Gold. 
The be is the brittleſt Stone, but of 4 
beautiful Green Colour. ED 
The 


IE 


Tour. 


| Jour, and without 'Tranſparence. — of Angling. 
Precious Stone. — . 


| 5 are twelve corner d, Diamonds and 
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The Topaz is near the Hyacinth, tho ſome Topaz, 
will have it of a Green Colour. 
The Turcois is of a Sky Colour mix'd with = Turcois 


Green. 


The Ametbiſt i is ſoft as Chryſtal, and is of a " As. ** 


Violet Purple Colour. 


The Morton i is 4 Gem of a vey Black Co- Morion- 


The Ruby takes its Name from its alorioun | Ruby; 


Red Colour, 


The Oynx 1s of the Colour of the Nail on a on 
Man's Fingers, thro' which run Veins of the 


Colour of Zaſpar. 


The Sapphire, hardeſt next the Diamond, i is of Sapphire; ! 


a Sky Colour. 


"The Faſpar 1s a Green Stone with mixture Jaſpar 


of bloody Spots. 


The Granat 1s of a Red Colour mix 'd with | Granat; 


Yellow. 


The Agate admits of al Colours, as | Agare; 
White, Black, and other variated Stroaks in 


| the midſt of it. e come from the In- 


The Opal is ; of various Colours 9 9 Opel. 
The Sardonyx is a Precious Stone. | Sardonyx, | 


There are other Stones reckoned Precious, as 


the Begoar, Pearls, Chelidonius, or the Sꝛoalloro- = Bezoar, 


Stone, &c. the firſt found in the Stomach of a Peary, 
The cleareſt and 


Beaſt, called Pezaine; the ſecond, in the Shells biggeſt are bund 


of O ters and Muſcles, of a faint light Co- #* . 


£ 
; 


Coral is of a Mineral Nature, and a kind af Col. 
Chryſta! is Hexangular, or fix corner'd ; 


Rubtes eight corner d, &c. 
Mr. Boyle maketh mention of a 1 A firange Turcois, | 


which frequently change Saler ſeveral 
Spots 


but if put into Spirit of Vitriol or Vinegar, 
is moved. There are Veins of Stone found at 
Novigentum, on the River Sein, which imitate 
the Shape of Plants and Trees; and near Rome 


Pulſation, or beating therein. 


A Phykical Vertue 


in ſome Precious 


Stones. 


their Places. And Hiſtorians tell us of a ſort 


ſome are Red, others like Chryſta!, of the Fi- 
gure of a Lozenge ; which being broke or ſub- i 
divided never fo often, fall into Parts of the 
fame Figure, Merſennus makes mention of a | 


to be changed into Wood. Mr. Boyle hath ob- g; 
| ſerved the Vaniſhing of a Spot in an Agare. 
We read of the Stone Corcitis, that being held 
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Spots riſing in it, which continu ally ſhifted 


of Stones found in Provence in France, whereof 
Stone which caſt into freſh Water, lies quiet, 


are Quarries of Stone, the Stones whereof are 


in the Palm of the Hand, we feel a fort of 


The Diamond belonging to the Great Duke 
of Tuſc 1 1s Celebr ated | for the greateſt, per f : And 
haps in the World, weighing a Hundred Thirty IT 


Eight Carats. „„ 1 
See Gems and Stones, mentioned in the Ca- han 
talogue of Rarities in Greſham College. 125 
Very conſiderable Phyſical Vertues are at- Nver 
tributed to ſome precious Stones; whereby not heat 
only outward Hurts, but many and great in. Di 


1 


how generated. 


Powder of Diamonds hath been taken without ÞW; F 


'Bloody-Flux. 


Common Stones, - 


ward Diſeaſes are cured. And a Drachm of 


any Prejudice to Health; nay, whole Diamonds 
ſwallowed (without any harm) and voided 
again, notwithſtanding the falſe Opinion, that 
Powder of it taken inwardly procures the Wet 


Common Stones have their Riſe, either from 
Sand or Clay; and that either from Sand diſ- 


- ſolved, or Sand conſolidated, that is, when a 0 
great Number of the Grains of Sand do grow 


together, 
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d | together, by means of Steams, or Exhalations, 
"© Willing the Intervals between them and joining 


off them together; ſuch are Marble, Hints, Touch: 
By one, Whetſtone, Pumiceſtone, Sandſtone, Talck, 


Þ Loadſtone, &c. And alſo Stones in the Bladder, 
bor Reins of Man. Of all which, I will only 


ne Ecpeak of that Rarit ,, © 3 
2 The Loadftone, which tho' reckon'd amongſt The Loadftone; 
common Stones, yet doth not the Earth pro- 

a Wduce any Thing more wonderful: It is digged 

at out of the fame Mines where the Iron is, and 

a Gilbertus ſaith the beft Tron is got out of the 


Loadſtone. Its Vertues are, I. That being in 
b. free Poſition without any thing to hinder, it 
A directs it ſelf to the Poles of the World. 2. It 
11 draws Iron, or another Magnet, to it ſelf, and 
- q ſometimes alſo repels the ſame. 3. By a 
O! WTouch, it communicates to the Iron, as well 
K the Vertue it hath of Pointing to the Poles of 
e the World, as that whereby it draws Iron. 
And by its Magnetical Vertue, may Ten or 
TY Twelve Needles of Iron, (but Steel is better) 
„Por the like Number of Buckles, be made to 


hang together like a Chain; but thoſe that are 

_ [lowermoſt, are weaker in their Attractive 

at. WVertue than the other. A Loadſtone throughly 55 
not heated, loſeth its Force to draw Iron. See 

bo. Diodorus, Pliny, Mr. Boyle, Des Cartes, &c. 


See alſo hereafter, Iron in the next Treatiſe of 
JJ 
And here I am unwilling to Omit thoſe rare 
Stone Monuments, or Wonders, he diſperſed 
fn ſeveral Places in England. They are Stone-Henge, and 
Wtheſe, 1. Stone-Henge (the Chorea Gigantum of Ster wondrous 
the Antients) on Salisbury Plain in Wiltſhire, England, 
ſome of which ſeem hanging, as if they would 
fall each Moment, yet cannot be ſtirred; and 
* carry this marvellous Property (as ſaid) oe 

| en 


h Metals, what, 


How generated, 


| fordſhire. 5. The Stones near Enſham in Nor- 


x Devonſbiue. 7. Thoſe upon the River Loder 
in Weſtmoreland. 8. Thoſe at Staton, or Stan- 


1 Pyramids, mentioned by William of Malms- 
bury, with imperfect Inſcriptions. | 


flouriſn d about Aun 1050. 5 


are in the ſame fo ſtraitly linked together, 


| Of Gems. NE 0 
tell them never ſo often, their Number will 
never be found to agree. See their Draught in 


the late Edition of Camden 's Britannia. 2. The Joi 


Seventy Seven Stones (commonly call'd Long 
Meg and her Daughters) at Saleeds in Cumber- 
land. 3. The Hurlers, and thoſe at Biſcau - 
worn in Cornwal. 4. Rolle- rich Stones in Ox-| 


thumberland. 6. Thoſe Stones near Exmoor in 
ton-Drew in Somerſetſhire, 9. Thoſe near 


Burrow-Brig in Yorkſhire, and alſo near Glaſ- 
ſenbury in Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral Ancient 


AUTHORS 
Morboldus, or Marbodeus, a Writer of Gems 
and Precious Stones, in Hexameter Verſes, 


2 ; ——_— 


Of METALS. 


FETALS are Bodies dug out of the 
IVI Earth, heavy, hard, and fuſible by 
Fire; hid in the inward Part of the Earth, 
and there generated by the Heat of the Sun, 
and Subterraneous Fires; ſuch as are Gold, 
Silber, Copper, Iron, Tin, and Lead. The 
Particles which Compoſe theſe Metals, an 
Salt, Oil, and Earth, which being mingled to 
gether, and meeting in the long and Branct 
like Pores of the inward Parts of the Earth, 


that 


able. 


tion of Woods. 


and is Compoſed of a moſt Pure and Red ſub- 
| tile Nl and pure Mercury, Red, and not 
Burning, and conſiſts of ſuch thin Particles, 
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that Art has not as yet found any means | 
whereby to ſeparate them. To Metals, ſome que. how 
join Mercury, or uickſilber, which may be © killed, = 


killed by Faſting Spittle, or made ſolid by 
being held over the Fumes of Molten Lead, 52 
Quickſilver, unleſs contained in ſome Veſſel, 


runs away like Water. 


All Metals, except Wuickſ Joer, are Malle- 


Mines of Metals are chiefly found under 
Mountains, and eſpecially in thoſe Parts that 

face the Faſt, or South Sun, tho' Metals are 
ſometimes found in Rivers, as Tags, Ganges, Goldſinded N- 
Pafolus,&c. which abound with Sand gold Duſt, en. 


or Particles of Gold or Silber, which are gathered 


and melted into Ingots. Vet Water cannot ge- 


nerate Metals, but only running thro' Grounds 


which abound with Metalick Veins, carry 
ſome Particles along with 'em. See my Lord 
Coke's Opinion hereupon, in our Treatiſe of 
ERRORS. 

It is probable that the firſt finding out of 1 
Metals in Mines, was owing to the Conflagra- vert. 
80 Ariſtotle tells of Shepherds, 
in Spain, who ſetting a Wood on Fire. found 
Molten Silver run down in the ſame Place. 

See in INVENTIONS. | 

The Ground which is Rich i in Mines, 1s ge- N 
nerally Barren, affording noxious Steams and in produtions, 10 
Vapours, prejudicial to the Health of the In- 
habitants, and the Growth of all Plants. See 
at the end of Air in ELEMENTS, and Ca- 
zalepſis (among the Diſeales) in P I YSICK. 


G01 p is the richeſt and heavieſt Metal, Gold. 


and thoſe fo firmly woven together, that they 
cannot 
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Gola boyted in Cannot be ſeperated from one another; by 


4g a vain Pr which cloſe Connexion of Parts it will ſu er 


no Dimunition, or Loſs by Fire, which makes 
it appear, that Phyſicians in vain order Gold 
to be boiled in Broths, to communicate a heal- 
Ing Vertue, ſince it will not communicate with 
Gold ale in any Thing. Altho' Chymiſts can diſſolve it in 
5 ee | Aqua Regia, yet is it not eſſentially changed; 
bin for if to that Solution you put ſome drops of 
Oyl of Tartar, and common Water, the Gold 
will fall to the bottom, containing the whole 
Quantity, without the leaſt Dimunitions nor 
would it loſe, if kept many Years in Fire. 
Neither can any Body be extended or dilated 
v Eng, fo much as Gold; one Ounce whereof, faith 
Pliny, may be beat out into Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Leaves, each Four Fingers breadth 
ſquare. Some tell us, One Ounce may be 
| beaten out to cover Ten Acres of Ground; and 
the Wiredrawers will give it that Extenſion, 
that One Ounce will afford a Thread of Two 
Hundred Thirty Thouſand, Four Hundred 
in Properties. Foot long. Gold is not ſubject to Ruſt; and 
being heated or melted, preſerves its Heat 
longer than any other Metal, and in Weight 
is Ten times heavier than Earth. Aurum Fal. 
muimans, ſee in CHTMIS TRI. 
Silber. SILVER is next to Gold in goodneſs, and 
us Freperties. tho it doth ſtrangely reſiſt Fire in the melt- 
ing, yet it is eaſily extended into Forms un- 
der the Hammer, conſiſting of a plyable Sub- 
ſtance, ſome thinking it imperfect Gold, de- 
faulting only in Colour and Subſtance. It is 
eaſily Poliſhed, Clarified, Twiſted, and Drawn 
into Wire, being of a pure Dwickſe der, and 
white ſhining Sulphur. It is found in the 
Mines in ſmall flat Pieces, intermixed among 
other Pieces, thereby occaſt joning the divers 


Forms 


DT . Of Metals. hy 
| Forms'of Fiſhes, Birds, &c. which by chance 


Men ſometimes find. There are Two ſorts of 
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Silver, one pure, needing not to be Purified; 


the other harſh and rude, of the Colour of 


Lead, or Red, Black, or Aſhy. Silver is a 


very ductil Metal, a piece of it being cover- 
ed with Leaves of Gold, and then drawn into 


a Thread never ſo fine, the Geld will be ex- gyver Coins. See 
tended with it, there being no part of the Sil - in cm. 


ver Thread to be ſeen which is not gilt. S:/- 
ver Poliſhed, loſeth its Natural Whiteneſs, and 


becomes Bright and Shining. This Metal is 


readily diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua 


Fortis; but not in Aqua Rægalis, which diſſolves 
. . | 


Tn, Chymiſts lock upon as a middle 
Thing between Silver and Lead, and call it the 


Defender of Metals, by reaſon Veſſels Tin'd 
over, reſiſt the Fire better than others; it is 
Compoſed in the Surface thereof of White 
Quickſilver, and inwardly of Red Quick/ihver 


and Sulphur. Tin Calcind is more heavy 
than Uncalcin'd, which is contrary in all other 


Bodies; and is eaſily Calcin'd, or turn'd to 


Powder, if being melted, it be ſtirred conti- 
nually, till it be grown Cold. The Wound of 
a Tin-Bullet is more dangerous than that of a 
Lead-Bullet, by reaſon the outward Parts of 


Tin are more rough, and abound with tharp 
Prominences. This is a light Metal, and be- 


ing touched with a red hot Iron, melts pre- 


ſently. 


Cor ER is one of the hardeſt Metals, 


which becauſe of the cloſe Connexion of its 
parts, doth long reſiſt the Fire, and is not 


melted except it be firſt kindled, and ſhed fo 


much Light, as that it appears like a bright 
ſhining Star in the Furnace ; it is engendered 


of 


Copper, 


Tin. 


Calcination; 


Braſs. 


Fon. 


Metals. 


Tranſmutation of 
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of Quickſilver, not e depurated, and 
r 


of Red Sulphur, more Terreſtrial. There are 
Two forts of Copper, to wit, that which is 
pure, and found in the Mines of Braſs and 


Silver; the other is Artificial, and boiled out 


of the Marchaſite, and other Minerals, and 
forts of Stones. Copper eaſily Contracts a 


 bluerſh Colour'd Ruſt, called in Latin Argo. 

Copper and Tin being melted together, grow 
very hard, beyond what each of them are 
apart. See more in Iron below. Tg. 


BRASS is impure, and of a pale Redneſs, 


engendred of Quicꝶſilver, leſs depured, and 


Sulphur Red and Thick; the leſs impure hath 


Mines apart; ſome are found in the Mines of 
Silver. There is a ſort of Artificial Braſs, 
made of Marchaſite, and other Stones, and 


ſorts of Earth. From Braſs groweth Pitriol 
and Cha!cite of Three ſorts, and if Digeſted 


or Concocted, Cadmia, Pompbilia, and Spodium. 


IRON is the hardeſt of all other Metals, as 
being more difficult to melt; and yet it 1s one of 
the lighteſt Metals, and eaſieſt to be deſtroy'd 


by Ruſt, by reaſon of the Steams which pro- 


ceed from it; it is engendered of a moſt im- 
pure Quicꝶſilber, mixed with a Thick Sulphur, 


Filthy and Burning. The Natural is found in 


the Mines in Grains and Lumps; that which 
is melted, is burn'd in Forges, and brought 
into Forms by main Force of Fire. If a Plate 
of Iron be caſt into the Fire, till it be red hot, 
upon taking out, it will be found to be grown 
longer. Iron beſmear'd with Vinegar and Al. 
Jom, becomes like Copper; and if Iron be caſt 


into Copperas, or Vitriolick Water, its outſide is 


turned Red; which Red Powder being ſcraped 
from 1t, and melted down, becometh true Cop- 


per. The ſame effect Agricola mentions by a 


Well 
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Well near Smolnitæ in . . . . the Water | 
whereof being diſpoled into Three Channels, 
in which pieces of Iron being laid, are changed 
into Copper ; and Quickſilver may be changed 
into another Metal. Iron heated red hot in a Steel, how made. 
Forge, and then put into Water, hardens it; 
which by often doing, becomes Steel, which is 
more {tiff and hard, but yet more Brittle than 
Iron, tho' it hath a greater Force to leap back 
than any other Metal. Iron and Steel have 
Ef abundance of Pores, which are turned, and go 
| {8 winding like Screws, and by means of theſe 
tit approacheth to the Loadſtone; and therefore, 
£ aud becauſe Loadſtones are dug out of the ſame 
Mines, Iron is ſaid to be a-kin to the Load- 
ſtane; and Iron cheriſheth the Vertue and Life 
of that Stone. Iron that is Ruſty, is preſently non, how pre. 
cleanſed with Oyl of Tartar. Hiſtorians tell ſenly cleanſed. = 
us of a Pool in Ireland, into which a Stake of | 
Wood being thruſt, that is covered with Mud, See wonderful 
(as faith Maginus) changes to Iron; that with Tenge ef me 
Water, to Stone. At Rome, Amſterdam, 8c mem. : 
are ſeen Bones that have been turned to Stone 
by Waters. To keep Iron from Ruſting, be- Te keep tron 
ſmear it with the Marrow of a Deer, or Oyl. * kat. 
This Metal in its Uſe, is of moſt Benefit, and 
mat Prejudice to- Man's ii.. 
LEAD is a blue Metal, partaking a very Lead. 
little whiteneſs, engendered properly of 2uick- 
ſilver and Sulphur, and is eaſily bent, and 
as readily melted; it differs only from Iron 
in that the Parts lie more cloſe together, ag 
more ſmooth, which makes it fo pliable anc 
more heavy than Iron. Lead is uſeful in Phy- 
lick and Chyrurgery, being endued with a 
Cooling Virtue, and mitigates the Præternatu- 
ral Heat excited in Man's Body, and there- 
lore they uſe it for the drying and healing of 
7 Wounds ; 


miss of ape in 2. The Gold Mines of America, where the 
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Wounds ; for by its Coldneſs, it obſtructs the 
Vores of the Body, and ſtops and hinders the 
Humour from ſpreading. . Lead melted, and 

ſtirred with a Stick continually, is Calcined ; 


Lead, tho it be left never ſo long in Agua For- 
iiſne, will not Diſſolve. 1 © 
Avtimony. ANTIMONY is but little different from b 

Lead. For the Preparation and marvellous Ef- þ 
fects whereof, ſee Matthiolus's Commentary, ft 
Chap. LIX. „ WE Rn oo 5 
Quickſiwwer. QUICKSILVER called by the Chymilts = 
puy the Name of Mercury, is the heavieſt of all 7 
Metals, excepting Gold, and therefore all other fa 
Bodies ſwim on the top of it without ſinking ; 

and it kills Men chiefly by reaſon of its 
Weight. Thoſe who gild Metals, or are em- ch 


| ployed in Chymical Preparations, commonly 
hold a Piece of Gold in their Months to catch 

the Fumes of Quicꝶſilver, which otherwiſe Eq 
might prove dangerous to them; for Gold at. 
tracts Quichſilber. See Pliny, Lib. XXXIII. of 
Natural and Artificial Mercury. See alſo in 
Air, in our Treatiſe of Elements. And now 
to denote the moſt | 2 


Famous Mines in the World. 


© E:mous Sfinesin 1. A Gold Mine in Cemnits in Hungary, 
dhe World. hath been wrought upon Nine Hundred Sixty 
tener hie FIVE Years, Ten Engliſb Miles long, and One 
exccls moſt Coun- Hundred and Seventy Fathom deep. 

Mines of Gold, „ : 

Silver, Tin, Lead, paniards found more Gold than Earth. 

=d Copper” 3. A Mine of Gold in the Kingdom of Tiprs 
ral Waters. in India. 3 


4. The Mines of Potaſi, which have yielded 
many Millions to the King of Hain. 


5. The 


ble Pits, or 
ſome in Shropſhire, &c. Alſo thoſe vaſt Pits 
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5. The famous Mine at Rimili Dominurdtæ 
in K e where are ſometimes found 


large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit for the Mint 
without Purifyinmg. N 

6. The Mine of Gold in the Kingdom of 
Aſem, in the Magul's Empire; and many 
others diſperſed about, as that of Feſſe in Bar- 
bary; Feſſe Eni gens Gold, abundance whereof 
was found in digging the Foundation. Ca- 
ſtella Aurea, or the Golden Coaſt in Pers. 


5 7 The Silver Mines of Amberg in Germany, 


yielding to the Elector Palatine, Sixty Thou- 
1 A (( 
8. Mines of %vber at Fapan. 

9. Mines of Silver in Tuſcany. 


10. Silver Mines in Murcia in Spain, where 


the Romans kept Four Hundred Men at Work. 
11. The Mines of Szlver in Aſem, in the 
Eaſt- Indies, and others. 8 
12. The Copper Mines at Sinope in Turꝭy in 
Aſia, and near Nerſol in Hungary, &c. 
13. The Iron Mines of Biſcay in Spain, &c. 
14. A Vitriol Mine at Cremnitz in Hungary, 


Eighty Fathom deep, c. 


15. A Mine of Lapis Calaminaris in the 


Country of Fuliers, hath been wrought upon 
tor Three Hundred Years. © 


16. T he Mines of Sa! Gemm, near Cracovia, 


Two Hundred Fathom deep, and conſtantly 
engen 
va 


* 


g above a Thouſand Men, yielding a 
Revenue toithe King of Poland. 5 


17. The Mines of Tin, Lead, &c. in Corn- Of Ves in Cg. 
wall, here in England, as allo in Wales ſome 
Lead Mines, Cc. | 5 5 


. * » 


To all which may be added, our Inexhauſti- 
Mines of Coals at Newcaſtle, and 


3 near 


Cuſtom of the 
Peak concerning 
Lead Mines. 


Where Part of a 
Vine belongs to 
the Diſcoverer, 
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near Feverſham in Kent, and Tilbury in Eſſex, 
out of which the Ancient Britains dug vaſt 
Quantities of Cha/k. See Sands, mentioned in 
the Catalogue of Rarities in Greſbam College. 


RARITIES. 


Lead Mines, by the cuſtom of the Peak in 


Derbyſhire, a particular Part doth helong to 


any Man that doth firſt find out the ſame; 


and after he hath taken his Poſſeſſion, which 


is by driving a croſs Stake in the Earth, he 
having made Election of ſo much as he may 


by the Cuſtom, whether the ſame be a Meer 


of Ground, which is about Twenty Nine 


Yards, or half a Meer, or what he pleaſes, 


and may lawfully be demanded by the Cu- 


ſtom, they Term him the firſt Founder; then 


ſuch others, who will have any Part undiſpo- 


ſed (as they may by the Cuſtom demand) they 
likewiſe take Poſſeſhon by a croſs Stake. Eve- 


ry Perſon concerned having taken their reſpe- 


ctive Poſſeſſions, and their reſpective Shares 


8 being known to the Bar-Maſter, they then pro- 
ceed to ſink their Shafts, and ſo to get the 


Ore, which the Bar- Maſter doth obſerve that 


they do equally divide the ſame, according to 


their reſpective Share. The King having eve- 


ry Thirteenth Diſh of Ore for his Lot, and the 


Miniſter every Twentieth, or thereabouts. 


There are divers Cuſtoms belonging to theſe 

. Mines, which require Care and Diligence to 
know, leaft the Perſon loſe his Share; as if 

he let the ſame be unwrought Fourteen Days 
together, and may well work the ſame, with- 

out the Impediment of Water, (common to Il 

Lead Mines) he Forfeits the ſame. There are 

a Jury of Twelve Men to view the Groves and 
Mines, to enquire, and obſerve no Incroach- 
ment on one anothers Part, c. „ 


Ia 


EE ui 6. Ao Mes SIE 
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In many Places of England and Wales, where Lead Mines and 
there are theſe ſorts of Mines, they do not al- = Ot vs 
together depend upon ſuch Cuſtoms, but in all t the Pro- 
many Places they do belong to the Proprietors Ge 
of the Ground. E 8 
For draining of Cog! Mines in the North, 
they moſtly uſe Chain Pumps, and do force 

the ſame either by Horſe-Wheels, Tread- 

Wheels, or Water-Wheels. e 

For draining of Lead and Tin Mines, they 

uſe ſuch Devices as are uſed in the Collieries; 

but theſe Mines lying for the moſt part in 

Hills, they drain the Waters out by a Soughg. 

Royal Mines, are Mines of Gold and Silber; Royal Mines, 

and if any diſcovered in England, they belong 

to the Queen, as alſo Treaſure-Trove, c. for 

which ſee the Statutes, and 5 William & Mary, 
+ DAM D-4 HORS, DES ok 
Eraſtus Treatiſe de Metallis, Webſter of Me- 
tals, Agricola de re Metallica, Hiſtoire Metalli- 
que de la Republigue d Holland, French. Pliny, 


Lib. XXXIV. Maſei Metallici, Le Grand's Phi- 
loſophy, Part II. VV 
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Of GRAMM 4 R and LANG UA. 


rr MAR is the Art of Speaking 
Q and Writing a Language correctly; and 
Languages proceed from Words, Syllables, 
n = 
The firſt Letters were Chaldean, Invented „ Of Lene. 
by Abraham, as Philo affirms, and were in uſe ed. | 


1 among 
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among the Chaldeans, A ſſprians, and Phænici- 


ans; tho others ſay, that Radamanth was the 


firſt that framed Letters among the Aſſyr1ans. 


After this Moſes delivered certain Characters 
to the cm, tho' not the ſame which are uſed 
now; the Author of which, Ezra is ſaid to 


be, and of all the Books of the Old Teſtament. 


Seven ſorts moſt 
famous in Anti- 


quity. 


Letters changed. 


Afterwards one Linus, a Chalcidian, is ſaid to 
have brought over Letters out of Phænicia in- 
to Greece; being | 
which were there us d, till Cadmus, the Son 


the Phænician Characters 


of Agenor, made, or brought among them 


other new Letters, to the Number of Sixteen; 


to which Palamedes, in the Time of the Trojan 


War, added Four more; and after him, Simo- 
nides, the Militian, as many more. To the 
Egyptian, one Memnon (as ſaid) firſt taught 
the uſe of Writing by the Pourtraictures of 
Beaſts, as is ſeen in their Obelisks ; but for 
Letters, Mercury gave them the firſt Know- 


lege thereof. The firſt that Taught the uſe of 


Letters among the Latins, was Nicoſtrata, Sir- 


named Carmenta. Thus we ſee Seven ſorts of 
Letters moſt famous in Antiquity. The He- 


brew, Greek, Latin, Syriack, Chaldean, Egyp- 


tian, and Getic, But latter Times have In- 


vented new Letters, which {till periſhed upon 


introducing others, as thoſe of the German, 
Spaniards, &c. were by the Roman Character; 
and the Roman Letters again corrupted by the 


Gothe, Lombards, Franks, &c. Nor is the He- 
brew leſs different from what it was, there be- 


ing great Diſſention among the Tatmudiſts, 


Language of 
Anm. 
4 


ſome affirming Adam ſpake the Aramean Lan- 
guage; others, that the Law was delivered by 
Maſes in the Hebrew Character, which was at- 


terwards changed into the Aramean Idiom, 
5 dclras; 


dras; others differing from theſe, believe the 

Law was Written in the ſame Character now 

us d. . 5 

The Egyptians gloried themſelves in Times Pfannericurs in- 


paſt to be the moſt Ancient People in the dhe ft on. 


World; and one of their Kings, named P/am- of the world, | 
neticus, aſſaying to find out the Truth, and 
imagining Children would, by Nature, ſpeak 

the Original Language, cauſed Two new-born 

Infants to be brought up in a certain Place, 

and no Man to pronounce one Word before 

them. After Two Years Time their Lodging 

was opened, and the Children pronounced no 

other Sound or Thing but Bec, Bec, (which 


Sound they learn'd probably of the Goats that 


were {ſhut in with them to Suckle 'em, during 


the Time of their Confinement.) This Word 
being examined, was found to ſignify Bread, 


in the Phrygian Language, therefore were the 
Phrygians accounted more Ancient than the 
Egyptians. But Goropius, a Phyſician of Bra- 
bant, in his Book, Entitled, Origines Antuer- 
piane, aims all he can poſhbly to prove the 
Cimbrigue Tongue (which is in his Opinion 
the Lower Almaigne) to be the firſt Language 
of the World; while ( as is ſaid before) 
others affirm the Aramæan to be the firſt Lan- 
guage in the World. But with much more 
Reaſon and Certainty is the Hebrew maintain- 
ed to be the Original Language of the World; 
nor is there any Nation under Heaven (faith 
the Summary on Sylveſter's Du Bartas) that 


retaineth not ſome Hebrew Words, as the Cha/- 


dean, Syriack, Arabick, Egyptian, Perſian, Ethio- 
pian, Gothick, Trogloditicque, Punick, &c. which 


are in ſuch ſort derived, that they approach 
the ſame as the Romans do the Latin, the one 
more, the other leſs. 8 


The 
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crete, Mallotes was 2E, are called half Vowels. <a 
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The Art of Grammar conſidereth Two 
Things in Words, the Letters and the Sylla- 
bles, as hkewiſe Two ſorts of Letters; for 
ſome Sound alone, and are called Vowels, as, 
a, e, 2, o, u; others Sound not alone, but to- 
get her, with ſome other Letter, and they are 
called. upon this account, Conſonants, as theſe 
following, ö, c, d, g, X, p, 9, t, (which Let- 
ters ire called Mutes) as, J, /, n, 7, 7, e & 


Of Grammar in 
gencrel. | 


The firſt Inven- 
ter of this Art 

among the Gre- 

cians, is (aid to 

be Prometheus ; 


todo A Syllable that has a full 3 18 s made up 


33 either Tf a Vowel and a Conſonant, or of 
teen the Second Vowels and Conſonants. 

| 9 e In Words, Grammar conſideretli their Ac: 
 rerwards Palemwo Cents, or Tone, whether Acute, or Grave, or 
9 Mean; their Derivation and Etymolegy, their 
calling it the Pa. Compoſiti ſtion and Simplicity; their Numbers, if 
Du mis ig tlie Word be a Noun, Plural, Singular; their 


- to have had Four, Caſes, No ominative, Genitive, Dative, Accuſa- 
 fomeſiy bock ive, Vocative, Ablarive; if the Word be a Verb, 
upon the Subject it conſidereth the Tenſes, as, Preſent, Inper- 
ed fed, Perfect, Future, or to come. 
It Teacheth the Art of Conſtruing Words 
one with another, as the Adjeclive with the 
Sub ſtantive, 
Speech, either continued or interrupted: 
ſtinguiſheth the Sentences by Three Notes, 
which we commonly call Comma, Semicolon, 
Colon; or, as the Latins ſpeak, Punclum. Sec 
the Points for true Orthegraphy at the end of 
this particular Treatiſe. _* + 
And now I will proceed to ſpeak ſomewhat 
briefly of the Hebrew Language, and Letters; 
alſo the Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Ger- 
man, Turkiſh, and many others, and conclude 
with the Saxon and Eugliſb; of which laſt 1 
intend to ſpeak more largely, and therefore 
place it laſt, as well as for that it contains the 
Excellence 


— 


It di- 


in order to make a congruous 


0 


Exc: 
Suat 
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Excellence of many of the foregoing Lan- 
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The Hebrew a comprehendetlRi many Of the Helrew | 


| guages. 
Literarum Hebraicarum. 

Nomina. Figure 8 Similitudo, _ Poreſtas. ; 
Aleph x | N y.| Spiritus lenis 44 

| Bheth 1 1.% 5 | bh 3 Þ 
Ghimel | 3 | F-- -- 9 
n 4 

n N h . 
Vau 1 54 4 v conſ. 8 | 
Zajin 1 C 7] 
Hheth | n N n1|bhb 3| 

| Teth v | r 3 

I 1 | 3 conſ. 01: 
Chaph 8. IE I | | | ch X - 201 
Lamedth | 5 | I 30 
Mem j[onlDm 4681 40 } 
t ro Or 50 : 
Samech | D | n djs acutum 60 1 
Ghnajin Fa 4 * ghn ngh 704 | 
. 1p 80 5 
Tale 3 r [ts A 
Ron d | WA | 
Reich 3 N 1 200 I 
. ſch ſh 300 | 
[om 0 I on: 4 | 
Thaw 3 314 ES. | Th 400 7 


Thing s in a few Words, and is wondrous Sig- 


8 ſo that the Rabbins, or Hebrew Do- 
| ors have obſerved in the Twenty Two Let- 
ters of the Hebrew Alphabet (either conſidered 
diltinctly, or united the one With t the other) 0 
. the 


| Tongue: n 
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the Secrets of Divinity and Philoſophy, both 


Natural and Moral, and all the Letters have 


their proper Signification; nay, one Name, 
Word, or Letter, will make a Man under- 


ſtand a whole Sentence; in Imitation of which 
the Egyptians had their Hieroglyphicks. And 


there is ſcarcely one Word in the Hebrew 
Tongue, which being transferred (as it may 
eaſily be) ſometimes in 'Two, Three, or Four 


ſorts, according to the Number of Letters, 


which preſeateth not another Word, or Con- 
cordant Relative, or contrary Senſe. This 
Tongue is called the Holy Language, and is to 
be read backward, i. e. from the Right Hand 


do the Left. As touching the Myſteries of the 


Hebrew Alphabet, Euſebius, and St. Ferome in 


his Epiſtle ad Paulam Urbicam, which is the 


Hundred Fifty Fifth, expound them to this 


Senſe. The firſt Letter, Aleph, ſignifieth Do- 
rine; Beth, a Houſe; Ghimel, Plenitude; 


Daleth, Tables; He, This; Jau and Zain, 
That; Cheth, Life; Theth, Good; Foth, Be- 


ginning; Chaph, Hand; Lamed, Diſcipline, 
or Heart; Mem, Of them; Nun, Perpetual; 


Samech, Aid, or Succour; Ain, Fountain, or 


Eye; Phe, Mouth; Sade, Juſtice; Coph, Voca- 
tion; Reſch, a Head; Schin, Teeth; Tau, 
Signs; which may be expounded thus, — The 


Doctrine of the Church, which is the Houſe of 


5 God, is found in the fulneſs of the Tables, that 


ot the Greek, 


4. Ionick; 5, 


18, of the Divine Books. See more of this in 
the Summary upon D Bartag. Babylon. 

The Greek Tongue hath; in ſome ſort ſe- 
_ conded. the Hebretp in the Signification of Pro- 


per Names, but not with ſuch Grace and Ma: 
Jeſty 3 and. of this Language were Five, Pia 
lects, vis. 1. Aich; 2. Dorick; 3.. olicb; 
| 5. The Common Dialect, or Phraſe 

0 


* W — 
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of Speech: This Language is excellent for Phi- 
loſophy and the Liberal Arts, but more excel- 


) 

| lent for ſo great a part of the means of our 
Salvation delivered therein, alſo for its lofty 
i Græcorum Literg, 

r | 2 gura. wy ; Nomen. Poteſtas. 
"= Aa ane Abi 4.  Þ] 
a B S PN . 
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a- Sound and ſignificant Expreſſions of the Mind; 
; ſo that in the flouriſhing of the Common- 
ſe Þ wealth it over-topped the Latin, in fo much 
of chat the Hiſtories of Rome were writ in this 
EA Tongue, 


4 


Books to be burned, whereby it ſhould appear 


7 * 
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Tongue, as Polybize, Dion Caſſius, Appian, &c. 
The Grecians having Tranſcribed Ancient Au- 


what was derived from them; by which Po- 
licy, or rather Plagiary, Greece got the Name 
of being the Mother of Arts and Sciences. The 
Greek Tongue, as well as the Latin, hath 


from its Elegancy, great Diſputes ariſing, 
touching the Writing and Pronunciation, as 


of which may be ſeen in Agrippas Vanity of 


One beneath, ſignifying ſundry Ages; that un- 


to Die; as likewiſe did Captains in their 
Briefs, wherein were contained the Names of 
their Soldiers, by which, certain Account 


thors into their own Tongue, cauſed their 


to After-ages, no Art or Science remained but 


changed Five or Six times, and 1s much faln 


well as Diſpoſition of the Terms thereof; ſome 


Arts. 


Five Greek Letters myſtical, miſteriouſiy con. 


ſidered. 


1. T 1pſilon betokeneth Man's Life, and is 


called by Pyr hagoras, Samius's Letter, for he firſt 
formed the fame, ad exemplum Vite humanæ. 


This Letter hath Three Points, Two above and 


derneath ſheweth the firſt Age, which 1s uncer- 


tain, whether 1t will apply to Vertue or Vice; 
and the Two above begin from the Youth, the 
Right Part whereof 1s hard, but tends to a 

Bleſſed Life; the Left more eaſy, but lead- 
ing to Deſtruction, 


2. Theta, which ſignifieth 
Death; for Judges ſet the ſame Letter on 
their Naines, or Heads, who were Condemned 


could be given to their Soveraign how mauy 
were ſlain, and therefore it is called Theta 4 
Morte, that is to fay, Death, for it hath in the 


midſt 
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midſt thereof a Dart in Token of Death. 
3. Tau, a Figure of the Croſs of Chriſt ; and 


| 


City of Feruſalem, and ſet a Mark upon the 
* Foreheads of them that Mourn, and are ſorry 


By which Mark they were preſerved in the 
midſt of them that were ſlain and deſtroyed for 


tf tbo TI CD __$#z_2 4 4 


was uſed of Captains and Heralds, and ſigned 
on their Names who remained alive after the 


mn, 0D eee 


Wn Hebrew. is interpreted a Sign or Mark, of 
Wwhich it was ſpoken to the Angel, which EZe- 
iel ſaw in Spirit, Go thy way through the 


* for all the Abominations that be done therein. 


Battle. So that the Letter Theta was uſed as 


47 
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their Idolatry, in the Wrathful Diſpleafure of 
the Lord. And this Letter alſo, apud vereres, 


the Mark of Death, and Tax of Life, or of 


them that were by the Judges quit from Death. 


This Letter T, as well the Greets as the Lz. 


tins, have pictured and ſet forth as the true 


Mark or Sign of the Croſs of Chriſt. 4. and 
3 . The firſt and laſt Letter of the Gree Al- 
© Wophabet, Chriſt only doth challenge to him 
ſelf, for he is the Beginning and Ending; as 
where he ſaith, I am Alpha and Omega, the Be- 


- Menning and End, &c. Apoc. Chap. J]. 
The Latin Tongue is more Nervous and 


Of the Latin. 


3 Grave than the Greek, and hath been ad- 
© vanced by the Roman Arms, whoſe Conqueſts 
* ſpread it over all Nations. This Language 
„hach recovered much of its Luſtre, by divers 
h reat and Learned Men ſprung up in Eu- 
n rope, tho it hath ſcarce yet attained to the 
0 Vigour and Grace of the Ancients, ſuch as 
c Cicero, Ceſar, Titus Livius, Horace, and others. 
We read, the Language of Italy was divers; 
t In Apulia they uſed the Meſapian Tongue; In 
N Calabria the Greek; In Etruria the Tuſcan, 


but in Latium the Latin, which laſt fo altered 
in 


* c 


448 


by the beſt Antiquaries of his Time. As to 
the Latin Letters, great Diſputes have been 
whether H be a Letter or not. The Roman 


penult. 


Mo, Ment like Mong. 
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in a little Time, that Polybius ſaith that the 
Articles of Peace made between the Romans 
and Carthagimans, could not be underſtood 


Character is well known, and therefore we iſ 
need not inſert the Letters, but will only Note, com 
That in Pronunciation of Words, the Exgliſß IM uſec 
love to Accent the firſt Syllable, the French IM real 
the laſt, but the Latins the Penult or Ante- vera 


The French Tongue is a ſmooth and courtly a {1 


Language, but is ſomething difficult to learn, Peri 


the People leaving out in their Pronunciation and 
many of their Conſonants; and inſtead of Il fron 


- pronouncing their Alphabetical Letters as we ple 
do, pronounce them thus, Aw, Be, Ce, De, Ee, they 


Ef, Ge, Aſhe, Ee, Ell, Eam, Ean, O, Pe, Kiu 1 © 


Err, Es, Te, V, Ixe, Ze Greek Zede. bick 


Cuy is pronounced IWee, Au like O, Mot like eſpec 
The Egyptians uſed certain Pourtraictures of I and 
ſeveral forts of Creatures (called Hierogh- I bein 
phicks ) inſtead of Letters or Characters. For the . 
which ſee our Treatiſe particular of HIE RO. ¶ the 
GETERFEES: o¾»- mm none, 

The Spaniſh Tongue hath ſo much Affinity 2nd | 
with the Latin, that Mr. Brerewood in his En- tion. 
quiries, ſaith he hath ſeen a Letter, every I. 
Word whereof was both good Latin and good or Sc 


| Spaniſh, Merula ſhews a Copy of the like, M I. 


Page Three Hundred, and by reaſon of Conſo- of tt 


nancy with the Latin, the Spaniards call their TI 
Language Romance. However, there is a ſen- ed of 


ſible Difference to be found, as in the Pater: TI 


Noſter may appear, which runs thus, Padre have 
nucſtro, que eſtas en los Cielos, Sanctificado ſet the $ 
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tu Nombre; Venga a nos tu Regno; hagaſe tu 
Voluntad, aſſi en la tierra como en el Cielo, El 
pan nueſtro de cadadia, &c. The other Ingre- 
dients of this Tongue are generally the Got hicꝶ, 
Arabick, and Old Spaniſb, and in fome Places | 
ne Free: pf. £5 3d uo co 
The German, or Datch Language, hath leſs Of he Goman 
commixture with the Latin than any which is 
uſed in the Weſtern Parts; it is very harſh, by 
reaſon of its ſo many Conſonants, having rd 
veral corrupted French and Latin Words alſo 
intermix'd therewith. This Language, with =Szedif; 
a ſmall difference, is ſpoke in Swedeland; (the | 
1 8 Perſons of Quality ſpeak the pure German)  _ 
n and the Language of Denmark is originally P. 
from the Teutomck, for the Better fort of Peo- 
ro ple uſe the High German in Diſcourſe, but if 
they Talk with Strangers they uſe the French. 
” The Turks, for the moſt part, uſe the Ara- Of the Turkiſh, 
'  Lic+ Letters, which are of a very ſtrange Form, 
ke eſpecially that which they call their Running 
Letter, in Compariſon of the Greek, Latin, 
of and French Writing. The Turki/h Language 
h- being originally the Tartarian, borrowed from 
or the Arabic, their Words of Religion; from 
O- che Perſian, their Words of State; from the 
Grecians, their Words and Terms of War; 
and from the Itralzans, their Terms of Naviga- 
tion. This is called the Sclavonian. 


SAS JT > SO: TW an. nine 5 


% 
4 


The Polanders ſpeak a Dialect of the Turkiſh Of the rim, | 
—A ͤ - VFFFFFFFTT q 
The Hungarians have 2 peculiar Language Hurgarian, | 
of their own, like the Tranſtoanian a = 
The Portugals ſpeak a Language compound- Portuguere. N 
ed of French and Spaniſh. ö 


The Tartars (Anciently called Seytbians) Turraraſfue. 
have a Language reſembling the Turkiſh, as _ 
the Spaniſh doth the Italian; for as Tralians and 
E Spaniards 


| * 
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| Spaniards can underſtand one another, fo can 
2 he Turks and Tartars. AG 6 
Scotch, - The Scotch is a Corrupt Exgliſb, mix'd with 
German, Low Dutch, and French. _ > 
Triſh. The Iriſh is thought to be of Britiſb Extra- 
ction, but 1s of great Antiquity, and the Let- BY 
ters have ſome reſemblance of Hebrew, Saxon, 
and other Characters; and the old I is 
now become almoſt unintelligible, very few 
| Perſons being either able to read or underftand 
wp, The Welſh, or Britiſh, .1s thought more pure B 
| to its Primitive Language, which the Ancient . 
Britains did uſe, than any Modern Tongue in 
Europe, yet is unpleaſant to the Ear, by rea- 3 
, - -.--: : \ 
en The Arabick is a Language ſo Enchanting, 
that tis a common Hyperbole, That the Saints ON 
in Heaven, and thole in Paradiſe, ſpeak it, I © ! 
Ihe Holy Decalague and the Deluſive Alchoran 
5 were both given in the Arabeſque Tongue. * 
Of the Fon The Perſian Tongue is efteemed the Modith WM their 


Tongue. Language of A/ia, and hath a great Tincture the 
of the Arabick, by which the Perſian Language 2 
is fo ſweet, that it is only in uſe amongſt I Ps 
Women and Poets, the King and Nobility ge- (a 
1 nerally ſpeaking the Turkiſh Language. ur 
Of the ce, The Chineſe Language hath above Sixty J. 
Thouſand Letters, yet not above Three Hun- WIRE 
dred Words, which are for the moſt part all Ne 
Monoſyllables; they pronounce it with a va- ur 

7 | . | . . . ay ple; 
rious Tone, denoting the Signification of a lth 8 
Word by the ſounding of it, which is alter- © 8 
able in the Senſe, according to the Sound; Tt 
and by this means the Chineſe are ſaid to Sing 4 
rather than Speak. 8 / ag 
5 IP dee I 


Somt 
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| ©" Some Chineſe Charalfere, | 


Pear! . Life, or Creation, 


Sir, 


By which may be ſeen how ſmall a matter al- 
ters their Signification. 88 


* Nore, The Chinozs Print not as we uſe, 
„from the Left Hand to the Right; nor as the 
- Jews and Dacians, from the Right Hand to 


it. the Left, but from the Top of the Leaf down- 
roo ET On oe Tg 

| The Indians bave Thirty Three Letters in Of, the Indies 
u their Alphabet, and write from the Left to 
the Right in the Peninſula beyond Ganges, 

| contrary to the Cuſtom of other Indians. The 
| Gazarete Tongue is the Chief in the Magus 

Empire, tho' they Pray in Arabic, and at 
. 0A OT 
The Fapanaiſe Language is very curious, The Jpnciſts 
wherein they have ſeveral Words to expreſs 
one Thing, ſome in Deriſion, others in Ho- 
nour ; ſome for the Prince, others for the Peo- 
ple; as alſo for the Quality, Age, and Sex of 
the Speaker, and Perſon ſpoke to. 5 
The Ethiopian, or Abaſſine Tongue, ſeems to Abagne Tongue! 
have {ome Affinity with the Hebrew: and CHal- | 
duck; and is thus far ſingular, that the Aby/*- 

ſins reckon our Firſt Letter A their Thirteenth, 
mm; See Ludolphus's Grammar. 


—_ 


= 
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The Languages of other Countries in Africa WM 


and America, are. but meer Jargons, wholly 


rude and harſh to themſelves, and unknown, 


The Brafliom as well as unintelligible to us; the Europeans, 
che Leder l. F Where they ſpread their Colonies and Families, 
which heing once Europ whoa La nguage. : 

en The Difference and Affinit 1 ſeveral Lan- 


the Letters L. F. 
R. the reaſon of Uſe the 


made Anſwer, guages may be ſeen from 


that famous Sen- 


a wn tence of HahakRuck, 2. 4.6 But the Fuſt ſhall 


_ neither Lav, live by his Faith, expreſſe 


Faith, nor Ruler: 


Helin. 799, | Languages, or "ſeveral Tongues, as / follow, 
which we are forced to ſet down in our com- 
mon Printing-Letters, the Printer not having 
the . Characters ef thoſe Countries. 


1 © Hebrew, 5 — 


3. "Owlack, — 


| + Arabick, — 


5 15 Greek, — 


7. Spaniſh, | 


8. Lilian, — 
5. keel — — 


10. French, — 


855 


9— 
— 


— 


3 
— 
w 
1 


—2 


va ene Be emunatho Jich- 
Je 


kaijemun. 
Decana min Himenuta Nacha, 
Vaadili Minalaj Man jaccaij 


Ho de Dikaios ec ſteoos mee 
Zeſetaij. 8 

Juſtus autem ex ide ſua vi. 
vet. 5 


El juſto en ſu fe bivira ( Pro 
nounced vivira.) 


II Giuſto vivefa perla ſua Feds 


(Pronounced Ju ſo.) 


Oa juſta em ſua Fei vivara 


(Pronounced O Fey.) 


Mais le Juſt vivra en fa Foy 


( Pronzunced Mai * 


11. Arme 


8 
+ PF 
Reed? 
22 
"BA; 
25 
rt y . 
5 7 
1 ee 8 37 
ICS, 
$540 
1 


 Vetzaddikaia al Kuſhethon Sith 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


BY: 


me 


2 . | 11. 3 _ 2 
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Shedeck Mart eer Serdoven Ka- 


pree. 


zeratt- 


Martalee Katſcea tavis "IR | 


13. Georgian, —— . 2 martlitta Darchebis. 


1 rl WP Orany Betool . Deah-Pooniah 
b 14. 7 evans. Moo wt 70 Emaun Ollongh Cabbool. 5 
8 1 Zaut Oouſkah Ema un 3 


15. Eaſt-Indian, Sur at, coodawkah haut. 


Sampivenſſeanuta piſh . 
16. e evo-Eng- "7 tum Kiſke Wunnamptamo- 
L | 


onke. 


q 18. Tr anſl = n _ Aſſigas emberpedik itt altel el. — 
19. 22 an, {eh nal — 1 2 Kudireptate Kulege alui AJ 


Trayeſti. 


Biſte too Zee. 


7 Denn Der Gerechte bebet 0 Pro- 


nounced Dan-D* arl abet) St 
nes Glaubens. 


| 1 Twterien, 0 5 . bin, 5 Dikaios Athropos Metin 


21. High German, — 


wijry. 


cPravedne oot vearea zeove 
Boudet. 


(Pronounced thus, Pravied- 


24. Muſcovian, Ruſſian, — 


(re.) 


% NM 5Sadick Adam onung ichtikat 


e eyla deriller. FA 
ER 26, Lettoiſh, 


/ 


Raſt Adem eis Fiker hod Mi gr 


yo Ember pedig hit alte 


. f Geſt Sprawedliwy ( Pad L” 
22, Bobemian, — _ Spraved livy) U. Bude 2 


Prawidlievy zijut prze wiare 


lievy tzewut 2 vee- ya - 


— — 
A” —_ 7. 
"ee > ee . 


- 29. Swediſh, —— — 


32. Welſh, — 


a, But 
33. Emi, — _ Faith. 
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26. Littoiſh, — F Taiſus per wiera ſawo Gi. 
R e Wee. 

5 (Sprawiedliwij 2 wiarij Swey 

27. Po Pol . bendzie Zil (Pronounced 

Bo Fs e Spraw'vidleevy zſhvee- ya- ry 

_ tzwey bendge tzd{hwill. 


Den Retferdige ſcal leff ve 
28, Daniſh, — — aff, Sin tro Pronounced 
dan Ratf la fe.) 


I Then Retferdiga ſcal leff va 
ft ſine Troo (Pronounced 


8 


30. Netherlandiſh, — 9 Recht va rdige Salute dan 


ga love la'ven. 


5 3 1 jp, — dosen. een feerian dawbau 


nus le creddiff. 


Y cyfiawn a Fydd byw trwy 
) Fydd (Pronounced thus, Ku- 
viaun aveeth bu trui Fee- 
the.) 


the Ju ſhall Live 7 by his 


— be Letters f the ne Hands of the Jews f 


23 | 


a BTO 


7 R 8 
Hp 


> E 
T . 1 5 b ONES 
8 p * BR,” is 7, * S . 
A * r rn DAS, 32, 2 
5 WI 2 
* - 


e 8 
3 NY rg er 
r 3: 6 1 as Ts 
3 3” e 


4 . n 
7 8 n — 3 
EY . 
Em RISE 5-45 REES 
8 2%7%ͤͤ'6“ÿ6“1̃ IIS 
* 5 3 8 4 8 


Ten Ratva . la fa · ſi in- 


De Rechtverdige fal uyt den 
) Geloove leven (Pronounced 


UW 


S 
mt om . 250 


nee e 
— ee 
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: 7 be Letters of the Runnin Hands * the Jews See at the end of | 


Rarities, in Gre- 
W | 6 ſham College Pa- 
7 | | rities, 

: 15 y' 1 7 + 5 V 5 


The Ancient PREY Letter or Cha rafter The Muſcovites 

y write upon Rolls 
0 was formerly uſed very much in England ; of Paper ant mne 
Wand for that it may be often met with in An- long Scrotes, and 
cient 1 or the CI I ſhall Inſert Ta 


4 them her E. | Els — . 


AbeserssibvepgTScufzy. 
Er x. ger, DTh, S th, þth, 7 and, F that, 


The meaning of ſome great Letters that are gien net 
| with, and 10 be Jound i in Authors. | 


4. A cAuls. 
Ne | Aan 
4. D. | [Anno Domini. 
A. M. Anno Mundi. 
40 U. C. 2 | Ab Urb Condita. 
e. v. 2 0 Caius. chap. verſe. 
D. M. S. 8 Diis Manibus Sacrum. 
D. O. M. | 3 | Deo Optimo Maximo. 
n J |} Dectus. denarius. 
1 | |] Doctor of Divinity. 
F. E. R. J. | Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit. 
F. R. S. 2 «Frater Reg, Societat. 


[2 ö | E 4. | | G. Gen. 


7 


phonon ben gt == 
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. Gen. TS. [ Gaius, Geneſis,  . - = 
A. I. N. $. | Hoc Monument. hzredes hon bt. 745 
F.C: 7. e. Julius Cæfär. id eſt. = 
4-1; - 3 Lucius. Leg. Doctor. 
MI. 5 1 Marcus. Magiſter Artium. 
3 M. F. Hoc Monumento Poſuit vel Fecit. 
§. * | afamnſzipe hays 
1s Publius. ah 7 
> R. * 2 Populus Romanus, 
” Patres Conſcripti. 
9. | 2 | Quirites Quintus. quaſi. 
1 e 
P. Q. R.. I Senatus, Populus Que Romanus, 
2 5 Sit Tibi Terra Levis. 
* # » The ſame as D. D. | 
V. v. Titus Veſpaſian. Vide. 5 
* 1 Tua Clementia. 'V 
Charafters uſed „ „r Numerals. 
E 3 1. or Unus. 
We „ N. ER 
1 N | 8 8. or Duinquaginta. 
1 * Ioo. Centum. - 
D. or ID. PO Joo. Quingenti. 
I. or CID - 1 # | 1000, ..,&&. © 
+ Foo. Qringue Millia. 
CCD). 5 1 Toooo, Decem Millia. 
1000. I | Soo. Quinquaginta Milla. 
CCCIDDD J idee, Centum Millia. 5 


. is Four, but VI. ts Tx. 15 
IX. is Nine, but XI. is Ye, and ſo of other Numbers 


of 


* >» 
E on. di pn - 
— 


= IC I _ - 
8 SAT : 
2 3 — — P —— 


TEAR na 
— —— 
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of the Engliſh Tongue. | 


== The Exgliſʒh Language (or as ſome will 
have it a Speech) is compounded of Saxon, 
= Dutch, French, and Latin, participating of 
the Perfections of all, and is neither ſo boiſter- 
ous as the German, nor effeminate as the 
French; yet as ſignificant as the Latin, being 
ſo much refined of late Years, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to know the Latin Tongue to under- 
ſtand the Enghſh. It partakes moſt of the 
Saxon, as appears by our common Appella- 
tions of Names, as alſo of Titles of Honour, 
and Ignominious Terms, as ſuch as Krave, &c. 
For which ſee Verſtegan's Antiquities 


. 2 


1 1 

* 

: 4 

1 
By |: 
Wy 


7 
4 
= 
1 
. 4 * 
hh 
1 
14 
HY 
"0 
* 4 
: 


For Obſervations upon our Letters, Note, 


A is not heard in Pharaoh, as if Pharoh; nor 
but one à is to be heard in Iſaac, Aaron, &c. 
B is not ſounded in Climb, Dumb, Thumb, 
C C before à and o and 2, ſound like K, as 
Cat, Cord, Cup; but before e, i, ee, ie, and y, 
like s, as Cedar, Ciſtern, Exceed, Cieling of an 
Houſe, Oder, Cynthia, Cyprus; nor is not 
heard in 1nd:@ment. C goes before &, as Black, 
Back, Lack, Track, Thick, Lock, Stuck, &c. 
except a Conſonant before &, as Thanks, not 
Thancks, &c. but c goes not before & in Bake, 
Lake, Wake, Make, &c. Ch have a particu- 
. lar ſound in Engliſb Words, as Arch, Rich, 
Chance, and Roch, Tench, Perch, Duteh, &c. 
but in Hebrew, like K, as Rachab, Nebuchad- 
= 7e22ar, Antiochus, &c. except Rachael, Mi- 
f chael, Archangel, &c. which laſt __ a 
ound 
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"oF Di 


of E. 


F. 


of G. 
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found from Archbiſhop, Architecture, which 1 


are pronounced as Arch before. 


D is not heard in Wedneſday, as if written 


Wenſday : but d ſhews Edge rom Egg, Badge 
from Bag, &c. 


E diſtinguiſhes Fire from Firr, Sire from 
Sir, &c. and in Foreign Words makes a Syl- 


lable, as Jeſſe, Epitome, Candace, &c. 


F ſtill keeps its force, and when tis the laſt 
Letter of a Word, is always doubled, as in 

Muff, Huff, Stuff, Stiff, Whiff,, &c. 
_ -G ſounds double, as Gold, Gorge, and both 


hard and ſoft in Gorgeous, as if writ Gorjeous. 


But when a, e, i, o, or u, follows the latter 
ſound, inſtead 'of G mult be 7 Confonant, as 
= Fames, Jewel, Filt, John, Judas, &c. G is 
not heard in Phlegm, Sign, Campaign, Reign, 


 Fergn, Deſign, &c. Gh ſounds like ff in Laugh, 


O H. 


of 1. 


Cough; but Scoff i is otherwiſe ſpelt, though 
of like ſound; nor is gh ſounded in Nigh, 
Night, M ht, Ought, Caught, Wrought, Sought, 


&c. 


. held to be no Letter, but only a ſound 
of Aſpiration ; nor is it pronounced in School, 
Johr, Thomas, the Herb Thyme, Rhime, but 
ſeems to bear ſome ſound in Hymn, Herd, 
33 and Hear, which without it would be | 
ar 


J Vowel is not heard in Suit, Parliament, 


 Frur, Heighth, &c. and it never 'ends E neliſh 
Words, tho very often Foreign Words; 4 is 


of x. 
L. 


ſounded like z before 7, as in Bird, Firſt, & 


Ks is loſt in Pbyf 2 Aritbnetick, Magick, : 
Stick, Pick, Piat, c. 


L is now uſed fi nele in Monoſyllables, and 


in Words -exceeding one Syllable, it ought to 
be often ſingle if 1t be the laſt Letter of a 

Word, as in vil, Partial, Subſtantial, as 

coming 
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coming from the Latins, which do not double 

the /; but in Bull, Full, Dull, Trull, Roll, tis 

otherwiſe. And if a Conſonant be next before 

joined to a Vowel, at the end of a Word, 

they muſt not. be parted, as Bi- ble, Aﬀ-fa-ble, 

A-xle-Treez and the ſame Rule for 7, as 

Mi-tre, Scep-ire, &c. 353 
M always keeps its. ſound ſo full, that the Of M. 

Letter . 

Vis not heard in Solemn, Autumn, "Hoe, N. 

2 &c. 10 
D. is not ſounded in Peopte, TFeopardy, as if O. 

| written Peeple, &c. - 

P is not heard in Pſalm, Contenpt, Xrofer, „ 

i. e. Chriſtopher. Ph ſounds like tf, in Phyfi >, 

| Triumph, Ralph, Cough, &c. „„ 

2 hath always « Vowel after it; and in Of Q. 
Words coming from guus, you muſt —_ 
gue, as in Oblique, Cinquefoil, cc. „„ 

R is ever exprelled ; in Engliſb, tho' never ſo R. 
often inſerted in a Word, as in Rural, Rare, c. 

8 is loſt, and may be termed a Liquid in f S. 
Ie, Iſland, Viſcount, &c. The two firſt Words 
are in Aﬀs 28. 9. 11. S ſounds like Z in Eaſe, 

14 Praiſe, Raiſe; and 2 like s in Raæe; 

a long / muſt never be uſed at the end of a 
Word, as Suſtains, &c. 1 

T with an! generally ſounds like /i before Of T. 
a Vowel, as in Aon, Inclination, Creation, 5 
in Petition the laſt 71 ſounds like ft ; Acceſſion 
muſt not be writ 1, nor Diviſion, nor Admiſ- 
ſen, nor any Word which is not writ. with a: 
in the Latin. 

. V Conſonant and U Vowel muſt be care- Of V. N U. 
fully diſtinguiſned both in Writing and Read- 

ing, as Vulgar and Univerſity, which are dif- 

ferent, as alſo Vote and Uzly, &c. U Vowel is 

not heard i in Guard, Guide &c. and it but ſel- 

_ ods Engliſh Words, _ is 


, , oF | TT 


60 
of W. 


10 is a double Conſonant, made of Two V Con. | 
ſonants, which will not begin any Syllable, 


Vowel of any Word. 


of x 
of Y. | 


0 Z 


which all Writers agree upon, and were 


chadnezzar, not Nebuchadnezedar, or Nebu- 
chadneizord-1zordar. 


they bear a like Sound, have a different Senſe, 
and muſt be fo diſtinguiſhed in their Ortho- 


Words of like 
Sound, different 
in their Ortho. 
graphy and 
Meaning. 


Bier, there came a Bear, and ſeizing them, 
tore all their Cloaths off, till they were quite 


der the ſame Rule as I, for the ſame reaſon. 


 Phy/ick, 8c, and at the end of Engliſʒ Words, | 


"ws 
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is not ſounded after o, as in Window, MM 


Blow, &c. except in Sow Vi OW, Coro, How, xc. 7 
nor before / in Wrerch, Wright, Wrinckle, &c. 


and therefore is in Spelling put to the firlt | { 
Xis alſo double, made of c and / and un- ; 
Y is uſed in Greek Words, as Synagogue, : 


as My, Fly, By, Sty, CY, &c. ſounding as: 
Vow or A it 1 Conſonant before a Pt 
as Tuth, Yonder, Tear, 8c. and a Vowel after | 
a Conſonant, as in the Two Greek Words before, 

Z is ſounded like $, and ſeldom uſed, 


more properly (if Paradoxes may be accepted) 
termed ez, than Zed, or izord, which any 
Body muſt allow that doth pronounce Neb«- 


In the Engliſ Tongue many Words, tho 


graphy, or Writing, as, | 
An Heir (Eldeſt Son) as I did Hear (one of 
the Senſes) a py Kean Air, had his Hair chang- 
ed white with a ſtrange Hoar Froſt, looking as 
old Mens Heads Are ; his Friends perſuaded 
him to come Here, but he unconcerned went 
to courſe a Hare. 


Two Men carrying a Veſſel of Beer upon 2 


Bare, yet were they content to Bear with that, 
ſo they might but ſave their Lives. 
3 5 The 


Fa 
1 
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The like Examples might be made in many 


Points for true Orthegraphy, 


A Point is the Separation of a Speech. 


which is Twofold, 1. Of an Imperfect, and 


2. Of a Perfe& Sentence. The Points of an 
Imperfect Sentence are, I. A Comma (,) which 
ſtays the Breath without taking Breath, and 


is made between the Seventh and Eighth Syl- 
lable; 2. A Semicolon (;) which is about the 


middle Space between the Comma and Colon, as 


Breath is ſtopped for a longer Space than in the 


former Points, and is ſet about Eighteen Syl- 


lables from the laſt Period; 2. A Period (.) 


which is when, with a full Breath depoſited, a 
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other kinds of Words, but having treated thus 
much as to the Pronunciation of Words, and 
che Office of Letters, &c. it may not be im- 
proper to add the . Ee is 


Points for Ortho: 
graphy. 


Comma (,) 


| alſo half the Space between the Colon and Pe- 
| 710d Thoſe Points for diſtinction of a Perfect 
| Sentence are, I. A Colon (:) whereby the 


Colon (: ) 


Period (.) 


Perfect Sentence is concluded. And this Pe- 


| 710d often divides the part going before, cal- 


led Il protaſis, from that following, called 


1 5 
The Parent beſis () includes ſome Words 


which, if left out, would not break or alter 


the Senſe, or ſmoothneſs of the Stile. 


Pzrentheſis () 


The Interrogation (?) is made at aſking 2 luterrogat on (2) 


r . 
Note of Admiration, or Exclamation (1). 
Hyphen (-) Couples together Two Words, 
as Well Spring, and is uſed when a Word 1s 
parted into Syllables at the end of a Line. 
The Seton (d) divides a large Diſcourſe in- 
to ſeveral Parts. 
Paratheſ/is 


_ Exclamation () 


Hyphen (-) 


Section (F) 


r 
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dene; 3 Parentbeſts L] is uſed in Expoſitions, called W 


alſo a Crochet. 


Aden (-) Aſterisꝶ, or Aſter iſm (* refers to the Mar. ö 


gin, &c. 


Obelick (t) Obelisk (+) Notes from the Matter to the 


Margin. 


ids T An Index Notes from the Ma rgin to W 


the Matter. 


| Cirtion(®*) Note of Citation (©) when Authors are cited by 


" for Word. 


Apoſtrophe 5 5 u A we, (* ) 1 1s when 4 * ett er J g pu rpoſe f 'H | | 


out, as Tre, for It 18; "Twas, for It 


TnduRtion (a) | Induttion ( A) 18 made to bring in ſomething 

SO .  - 

' Diaireſeos(-»*) — Dialyſis, or Diaireſeos ( 9 is uſed to part a 

Diphthong, and is made over the Vowels, Aer, 
Poera, that it may not be pronounced Ar, 
Peta. 


| Grave Accm () Grave Accent () uſed « over a Vowel when 4 


the Voice is depreſſed. 


Acute Accent () Acute Accent ( 3 when the Voice 18 to be 


raiſed higher, 
 Crafis (*) Craſis () is uſed over r Circumflex Syllables, 
long by Nature, as Di pro Dy, Amarunt pro 
Amaverunt. 


Faragriph (c) Paragraph (J) is an abſolute Paſſage or Ar- 
tile, and muſt not be begun 1 in the middle of 


A LI Ane. 
Tig F gures belonging to Ort Wien 


Are Twelve, whoſe Uſe is chiefly to allow 
ſome Liberty to Poets, for making their Ver- 


fes run ſmoothly, which they call Carminis 
Gratia. They are, 1. Prothefis, which adds 
à Letter or Syllable to the beginning of a 


Word 3 2. Aphereſis takes away a Letter or 


Syllable 


WW. 


a 


8 
2 
r 
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Syllable from thence; 3. Syncope taketh away a 
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Letter or Syllable from the middle of a Word; 
EZ which, 4. Epenthe/ts addeth thereunto ; 5. 4- 
pocope takes away a Letter or Syllable from 


the end of a Word ; which 6. Paragoge add- 


eth thereunto; 7. Antitheſis, and 8. Antiſtech- 
on, change one Letter for another; 9. Meta- 


theſis miſplaceth a Letter, as for Thymber is 


writ Thymbre ; 10. Tmeſis divides or ſeparates 
the parts of a Compound Word, by Interpo- 
ſing ſomething between them; 11. Spnereſts 


contracteth Two Syllables into One; 12. Diæ- 
reſis divideth a Syllable, or of One maketh 
Two. See the Grammars, particularly Cares 


Compleat Syſtem of Grammar. 5 
For Method of Stile in Writing and Speak- 
ing, ſee the Treatiſe of RHE TO RICK. 


Note, The Letters or Characters of the An- 


cient Hetrurians are quite loſt, tho* formerly 


in high Eſteem amongft the Romans, as Ly 
and Pliny witneſs; and altho' ſome of them 


are to be found on Ancient Coins, yet their 
Signification are altogether unknown. 

The People of Biſcay in Spain uſe a Lan- 
guage different from the reſt of Spain, and are 
reported to have continued without great Al- 
teration ſince the Confuſion of Babel. In like 
manner the Arabicꝶ continueth uncorrupted in 


| the Hilly Parts of Granada; the Tongue of 


that Country. 


the Old Britains in Wales; and the Ancient 


The Language 
moſt Pure in the 


Mountainous and 
Unconquered 
Part of a Coun- 


y. 


Eprrotick in the High and Woody Parts of 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, was a Man of Eminent Peron: 


excellent Memory, and could ſpeak no leſs 
than Two and Twenty Languages. 
Foſeph Scaliger was ſkilled in Thirteen Lan- 
Buages, viz, Spaniſh, French, Dutch, Italian, 
i | | Latin, 


skilled in ſever! 


Languages. 
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Nubian, Chaidean, Syriack, Arabick, Perſi wn, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Enghſh. 6:1 

Sir Kenelme Dighy was Killed 3 in Six ſeve- 
ral Languages. C15 
Amalaſunta, a Gothiſh Queen 1 in Italy, 12 0 


527. Was ſkilled in the Language of all Na- = 
tions that had any Commerce then with the By 7 


Roman Empire, which were many. 


Elizaheth, Queen of | Exg/and, could dif. | : 
courſe in Greek, Latin, French, Dutch, Tuſ- i * 


can, Spaniſh, and Engl: ſh. Y 
Frederick H. Emperor of Germany could F 
ſpeak Fourteen ſeveral Languages. = 


For the beſt Authors of ſeveral Tanne ges, 


ſee in the Treatiſe of ARITHME TICK. 


Many GAMMA Rs have been Publifh'd 
dame the World by divers of the Learn: 
ed, amp whom come the following - 


"k U T H 0 R * 
Charles the Great's German Grammar, Bux: 


torfius's Hebrew Grammar, Bithner's Hebrew | 


Grammar; Busby's' Greek Grammar, Cackyn's 
Green Grammar, Gretzer's Greek Grammar, 
Lilly's Latin Grammar, Lanes Latin Grammar, 
Clare's Latin Grammar, Berault's Latin Gram- 

mar, Fax Nova, and many others. Feſteau's 
French Grammar, Mauger's French Grammar, 
Ludelphus's Erbiopian Grammar, Smith's Gram- 
mar of Four Languages, Colſon 's Grammar of 


Three Languages, Alen 8 Grammar, Walker's 
Royal Grammar, 


1 


E HIEROG LYPHICKS. 


*HE Feyprians, inſtead of uſi ing Letters, 

BY or Characters, uſed certain Portraictures 
of ſeveral forts WM Creatures, called Hrerogly- 
RX phicks, under which Forms they 3 

their Conceptions; therefore, to unvail 

part of that Mythological Learning lay Ma- 

- & ped in thoſe dark and cloudy Complications, £ 

is the Purpoſe of what followeth. 
For GOD, they Painted a Falcon, as well nierogtyphicks 

for that he A ſo high, as alſo for that he 

governeth all leſſer Birds. 

For Eternity, they Painted the Sun and 

Moon, believing wa were without Beginning 

or End. TR 

For a Month, a Film Tree, which ſends 

forth a Branch every New Moon. 

For the Tear, a Snake with the Tail in its 

Mouth. 

For any Thing abominable to the Gods, 

they painted a Fiſh, becauſe never uſed by the 

$ Priefts in their Sacrifices. 

For Nature, a Boy involved and inveloped 

x with a Net. 

For Mutual Viciſitude, the Fig Tree, whoſe 

old Fruit never falls of, till the new ones ap- 

pear. 

For Magnanimity, a Lyon Rampant, For 

Crcumſpeclion and Caution, Regardant; For 
Expedition or Celerity, Saliant ; For Counſel, | 

Sejant; For Prudence, Paſlant ; For Defence, 

Gardant. & 

For Fidelity, e and Prery, an Ele- 

phant. 

Por Phyſic and Phy/ict ſcians, Fl Dog's Tongue, 
which Heals with _ ng. 


For 
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For Murder, Impudence, &c. a Sea-Horſe, 55 
which deſtroys its Sire. $ 
For Silence, the Woolf, which is faid to thike 3 
Men Dumb at his Sight. 
For Muſick, the Swan and Graſhopper, the 


firſt of which is ſaid. to SinggGveetly juſt, be- it 


fore ſhe dies. 
For Wiſe Councils, Three Heads Conjoined. 
För Vigilance, the Gooſe and * the firſt 


of which ſaved the Capitol. 


For Maternal Aﬀettion, the Pelican, which | 
will ſtrike its own Breaſt to force out Blood 


for Nouriſhment of its Brood. I 
For Houſewifry, the Induſtrious Tortoiſe = 


was decyphered. 


For Sgery and Pr eſervation, the Ichneumon. 


bY See mANIMALS. 


For Heretichs, foul Serpents, and ſuch i in- I 


deed they are to the Church. 


For inter, a Rapacious fierce Woolf. 

For Spring, a Fawning, or Loving Dog. 

For Summer, a flaming angry Lyon. 
For Autumn, a Serpent diſtil ii ng Venome 


into the Body of a Man. 


For the Swiftneſs of the Sun, a round Diſcus 
in the Hand of Ofyris. 


+ For an Husbandman, the PortraiQure of a: 
Labouring Ox. 


For 2 and Courage, Three Hearts 


Concentered. 


For Unity in Action, Three Arms Conjoined. 
For 60 D (beſides the Falcon before) a Scep- 
ter with an Eye upon it. 

For Integrity, Fire and Water were the Hie- 
roglyphicks. 

For Sagacity, a Dog's Head. 

For a Worthy Prince, a Bee making. of Honey. 

For the Sun, a Hawk, becauſe of his quick 


Sight and Motion. For 
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For the World, the Beetle, which (faith Ho- 
rus Apollo) when it hath a mind to bring forth, 
takes the Excrement of an Ox, which having 


| wrought into {mall Pellets round as the World, 


it turns them bout from Eaſt to Weſt, it ſelf 
in the mean time (as if ſhe intended to ſum- « 
mon great Nature to theſe Travails) turning 
r 
In the Hieroglyphical Tables of Cardinal 
Bembus, ſo often mentioned by Atbanaſius Kir- 


= cherus, in his Oedipus Copticus, there is ſet down 


the Figure of the Scarabens, or Beetle, for the 


= Trunk, but with the Head and Face of a Man, 
ſupporting a little Table, with this Inſcription, 
code; about the Neck, a Number of Concen- 
tick Circles, to expreſs the Orbs and Motions 

of the Heavens; upon the top of the Head, a 

Face of the Encreaſing Moon, to imitate her 
monthly Revolution; within that, a Croſs + 


Mark, for the Four Elements, weaving toge- 
ther all Things above a winged Globe, and 
wreathed about with Two Serpents. 'The wing- 


| ed Sphere wreathed about with Serpents, is the 


Hyeroglyphick of the Soul and Spirit of the Uni- 
verſe; and the Humane Face, is to be under- 
ſtood the Sun and his Courſes, ſaith Barachias 
Albenephi. F Ts 
For an Embrio, the Hieroglyphick was a Frog. 
He who defires more Plenary Satisfaction 


herein, let him take it from the Hands of theſe 


. AUTHORS, ET 

Barachias Albenephi, of the Ancient Egyptian 
Learning, Cardinal Bembus's Hieroglyphical 
Tables, Arhanaſius Kircherus's Oedipus Copticus, 
Hieog lyphicks of Valerianus, Plutarch's Treatiſe 
of Ii and O/pris, Fohn Pierrius's Commentary, 
the Treatiſe called Orus Apollo. See Cauſins Chri- 
ſtian Hieroglyphicks. 33 
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| 
| 
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their Works. And indeed A/e&ander, by read- 
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OETRY, as Strabo fair ae the firſt 


Philoſophy that ever was Taught; nor 


were there ever any Writers thereof known 


before Muſzus, Heſiod, and Homer; by whoſe I 


Authority Plato, Ariſtotle, and Galen deter- 


mine their weightieſt Controverſies, and con- 
firm their Reaſons in Biloſophy. And what 


were the Songs of Linus, Orpheus, Ampbyon, 
Olymps, and that Ditty Fopas ſung to his 
Harp at Dido's Banquet, but Natural and Mo- 
ra! Philoſophy, ſweetned with the Pleaſance 
of Numbers, that Rudeneſs and Barbariſm 


might the better Taſte and Digeſt the Leſſons. 


of Crvility ? 


The Poet 1s made by Miracle in his Mother's 


Womb, each Man bringing with him an In- 
nate Property thereto at his Time of Birth. 


Hence Tully is ſaid to be long ere he could be 
e- 


delivered of a few (and thoſe but poor) Ver- 

ſes, whilſt Ovid was fo backward in Proſe, 

that he could almoſt ſpeak nothing but Verſe. 
Much hath been writ in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe 


of this Art, ſome calling it a Madreſs in the 


Mind, others again affirming it to be in ſome 


Seuſe a Prophetick Spirit, calling the Pſalms of 
David but a Divine Poem, going ſometimes in 
one Meaſure, ſometimes in another; and that 


the Song of Solomon is a continued Alegory of 
the Myſtical Love betwixt Chriſt and bis 
Church; and that Theatres and ſtately Am- 


phitheatres were not raiſed for Hiſtorians, 


Philoſophers, Lawyers, Phyſicians, &c. but 
only for to repreſent the Poetry of Poets, and 


ing 


# 
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wan 

ing Homer was eſpecially moved to go through 
with his Conqueſts, as alſo our Bards gave no 
ſmall Edge to the Valour of our ancient Bri- 
tains, as is remembred by Atheneus, Lucan, &c. 
which is no {mall Addition to its Praife. And 


every one knoweth almoſt how dear the Works 


of Homer were unto Alexander; Euripides to 


1 Amyntas Kang of Macedon. Virgil to Auguſtus, 
| and Alphonſizs King of Naples; Theocritiys to 


Prolomy and Berence King and Queen of E- 


Ennis to Scipio; Auſonius to Gratian, who 
made him Proconſul, and our Chaucer to King 


but are Eternized for their Skill therein, among 

a Croud of others Ancient and Modern, to the 
 Theatrum Poetarum.. 3 

Yet are Poets by ſome highly accuſed for heir 

| monſtrous Fables of the Birth of Venus, the Fight 

of the TJ/taus, the Infancy of Jobe, the De- 


Number of about Three or Four Thouſand. Sce 


and Puniſhment of Promot heus, the Wander- 
1ngs of Delos, the Travail of Latona, the Slaugh- 
ter of Python, the Treachery of Hs, Deucali- 


of Juno, Semele's Conflagration, the double 
ed of Minerva, Vulcan, Caſtor, Pollux, Erich- 
tis, Minos, Cadmus, Pantheos, Attem, the 
Twelve Labours of Hercules, Fight of the 


Sun with Neptune, Athamas's Madneſs, Io turn- 
ed into an Heifer, Lada's Swans, Argos her 


Progeny of Bacchus, and whatever is report. 


thonizs, Orychas, Theſeus, Ægeus, Hellen, Hypoli- 


p | gypt; the ſtately Pindar to Hiero King of Sicily; 


Richard II. Gower to our Henry IV. Oc. And 
Charlemagne, Auguſtus Ceſar, Oftavins, Adrian, 
Germanicys diſdained not only to make Poeſie, 


See Krippe. 


ceits of Rhea, and Cheat of the Stone, Satur- 
nus Bonds, the Giants Rebellion, the Thievery 


ens Flood, Stones turned into Men, Niobe in- 
to Stone, the Butcheries of Iacchia, the Fraud 


1 Keeper 


Heroick. 


Sapphick Verſe. 
Pindarick. 


Tambick, | 


Elegiack. 


A Peem. 


verſify ing. 
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Keeper killed by Mercury, with thoſt Stories 
of Nia Jaſon, Medea, Danae, Per ſeus, Gor- 
gon, Caſfiopea, Andromeda, Orpheus, Oreſtes, 
the Travels of neus and Ulyſſes z Circe, The- 
lagon, Folus, Palades, Nauplius, Ajax, Da bne, 
Ariadne, Europa, Phedra, Paſiphae, De als, 


Tears, Glaucis, Atlas, Geryon, Tantalis, Pan, 
Centaurs, Syrens, Satyrs ; of the Rivers Styx, 


Leibe, Acheron, burning Phlegeton, and many 
other Invention of the Brain: Of which ſee 


more hereafter in the Explanation of ſome Poe- 


tical Fictions, _ 
The Art of POE T R Y teacheth how to know 


the Quantity of Syllables, whether ſhort or 
long, &c. and teacheth what Feet every Verſe 
is compounded of, becauſe Feet are made of 


Syllables of different Quantities: of which, pre- 


ſently. 


VeExs Es are ether denominated from their 
Inventors, as Sapphick Verſes from the Greek 


Poet® 
from Pindarus, or from the Feet whereof they 


conſiſt. Iambick, from the Iambicks, of which 

they are compoſed, or from the Matter they 
| expreſs. Heroick, from the Praiſes of Great 

Men. Elegiack, from ſad een or from 


the Number of Feet. 
A Po implieth a Fiction: Upon this 


Account Verſes that contain no Fiction are not 
ſtrictly conſidered a Poem, and he that: gives 
a meer matter of Fact, without any ingenious 
Fiction adapted to the Subject, i 18 rather ſtiled 


a Verſi Penker than a Poet. 

PROSOPD 14 is the laſt Part W and 
teacheth how to make Verſes well and with 
true Judgment, in which Two Things are to 


be obſerved, 1. The of Syllables. 2. The 
way to make Verſe: The laſt 89 Syllable of each 


Verſe 


8 Sappho che firſt Inventreſs. Pindarick | 


by may O tn) kh) py oe © 


C( 


One mo 


— 2 > 


E Verſe is accounted eommon, and a Verſe is 
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made up of Feet, which Feet are made of 


 Syllables diſpoſed in a juſt or right Order. 


A Foot is the ſetting or placing together Of a foot. 
Two Syllables or nge, according to the cer- 
tain Obſervation oFMhe Quantities; and is 
fourfold, 1. A Spondee, which conſiſts of Two Sonde. 
long Syllables, asVertue. 2. A Trochee, which Trochee, 
conſiſts of a long Syllable firſt, and a ſhort one 


after it. 3. An Iambick Foot, which conſiſts of !anbick foot. 


a ſhort Syllable firſt, and a long one after it. 
And 4. A Da&y!/Foot, which conſiſfeth of Three 2+ 
long Syllables, the firft long, the other Two 


{ ſhort, as Mizrere., 


VERSE is à Speech bound to a juſt and 
lawful Number of Feet, of which are Seven 
kinds, 1. Hexameter or Heroick Verſe, which Hexameter verſe, 
conſiſts of Six Feet in Number, but of Two Feet | 
only in Kind, a Daty/ and Spondee. The Fifth 


Place claims properly a Day! to it ſelf, the Sixth 


claims a Spondee, the reſt any Foot even as we 
pleaſe. 2. Pentameter or Elegiack Verſe, which Pentanerer, 
conſiſts of Two Dachls, or Two Spondees with 8 


a long Syllable, afterwards of Two Dachyls with 


another long Syllable. 3. Phaleucick or of E- Tür,. 


leven Syllables, which conſiſts of a Spordee, 
a Daty/, and of Three Trochees at laſt. '4. An 


Aſclepiade Verſe, which conſiſts of a Spondee, Alclepizde, 
Dach, and a long Syllable, aiterwards of Wo 
Dach. 5. A Sapphick Verſe conſiſts of a phick⸗ 


Trochee, a Spondee, and a Dachl, and of Two 


Trochees at laſt. 6. An Adonick Verſe, which is, 


conſiſts of a Dach and a Spondee. And 7. an 
ck Verſe, which conſiſts 6nly of Iambick *=>v*- _ 
NE I, id 
The Scanſion of a Verſe is the meaſuring of of Scanning 
a Verſe into every or one of the Feet. To Verse. 
dcanning belong Six Figures, 1. Synalæpha, 
| F 4 which 
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which cuts off one Vowel before another. 2.E- | 
cl yhlis takes away the Letter n, with its pre- 
cedent Vowel at the end of a Word. 3. $Sy- 
nareſis, which is the contraction of Two Syl- 
lables into One, as Aripigg for Aeripides, Aloo 
for Alveo. 4. Diæreſis Wteth a Syllable and 
maketh of it Two Syllables, as Evoluiſſet for 
Evolviſſet, Evobe for Eve. 5. Syſtole, which [| 
makes a long Syllable ſhort, and 6. Dyaſtole, 
which makes a ſhort Syllable long. -  Þ 
See the Figures belonging to Orthography in 
G i onion tra rn 
The moſt conſiderable ' Thing next, is the 
Conduct and Deſign of a Poem &c. in what 
ever kind of Poetry it is, whether Epic, Lyric, 
- Epenetick, Bucolick, Dramatick or Epigram, (of 
__ Elegiack we . ſpoke before) under one of 
Ot epic Poetry, Which all Poetick Deſign is included. The Epic 
iis of the largeſt Extent, and includes all that 
is Narrative either of Things or Perſons, 
the higheſt Degree whereof is the Heroick, 
This, as Tragedy (the higheſt of the Drama- 
tick) conſiſts in the greatneſs of the Argument, 
al nc that is what makes up the Perfection of a 
Of lyric Foce. Poet. The Lyric conſiſts of Songs or Airs of 
Love (or other the moſt ſoft and delightful 
S8Brauhject) in Verſe apt for Muſical Compoſition. 
Of Epœenetick· "The Epenetick comprehends the Hymn, the E- 
Pit hbalamium (or Nuptial Song) the Genetbliacon, 
or what elſe tends to the Praiſe or Congratu- 
. lation of Divine, or on Earth, Eminent Per- 
Bucolick or Ec- ſons. The Bucolick or Bengt pretends only 
ä the familiar Diſcourſe of Shepherds about 
their Loves, or the like Concernments, (tho t 
higher Matters are often miſteriouſſy pointed | ? 
at therein.) This is ſometimes called Paſtoral. f 
Elegiack, The Elegiack ſeems firſt intended for Complaint I 
of Croſſes in Love, but ſince is become appli \ 
cable 


= 


and C 


phers and Geographers are to be canſulted for 
the Concordunce of Times, and Cognizance of 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, c. in Uſe among ; 
the Inhabitants of the Earth, which muſt ever 1 
bear great Conſideration as to the Scenes of LY 
their Drama. Philoſophers will furniſh you 1 
with Knowledge of Science, neceſſary for their oy. 
framing Similies, in which you muſt put your wy 


7 Of Poetry. 73 
cable to all manner of Subjects and various 
Occaſions. Epigram is the humbleſt Part of eyigram. 
Poetry, conſiſting rather of Witty Conceit, than 


E Poctical Invention. 


The Dramatick comprehends Satyr, and her 
Two Daughters Tragedy and Comedy. Satyr is Spt. 


a ſnarling invective Poem. Tragedy is ſome- rc:geay. 
times in Rhime, ſometimes in Blank Verſe, 
= which is moſt proper and natural, ſince Rhime 


See poetical Num: | 
| | | ber in Rhcterick, 
is too Stiff, and conſtrained for mutual Conn?sngn- 
verſatigg, This treats only of the Actions 

rnments of the moſt noble Heroes 

and Princes, whereas Comedy ſets before us the comedy. 
Humours, Converſe and Deſigns of the more 

ordinary Sort of People, and uſes many Witty, 

Jocoſe and Pathetical Expreſſions. Farce des Force. 


and Comedy, which is expreſſed in a more 

common and fleeting manner, Two Thouſand 

Five Hundred, about Five Hundred to each 
The Rules of the Drama are beſt diſcovered 


from good Obſervation, wherein Hiſtoriogra- 
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ſcends yet lower to the Grimace and Buffoonry 2 
of the moſt ordinary Sort, and being wholly 115 
compoſed of Ridicule, and the like, never ex—œ Ss 
ceeds her ſtint of Three Acts, whereas the others 3 Md 
contain Five, generally allowing Tragedy, be- 4 
cauſe of its Heroicks Two Thouſand Lines, b 
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ten owing to Hiſtory, but not without ſome | 


little Inventions of Ornament thereto. The 
Names muſt be as proper as may be to the 
Country. But the Characters (eſpecially in 
Comedy) ought as much as poſſible to be ney. 
The managing of the Underplots require a 
good Judgment, which yet may not meet with 
Recompence ſufficient, Criticks being ever 
ſparing of their Praiſe, which, and for that it 
is a ſtarving Qualification, is better avoided 
than ſought for, yet who deſires to kit more 
thereof may read Mr. Dryden's DramMick E(- 
ſay upon Poeſie and other Works. 
| To give the Reader a Reliſh of the Mytho- 
logy of Poets, and to enable him to gueſs 
the better at many other Fables of the like 
5 _ plentiful in their Works, I ſhall now 


A Explanation of ſome Poetical Filfions. 


pxplnation of Hercules Twelve Labours.] Hercules means 


| Healers TWEVE the Sun, as the Greek Name ſheweth, which 


calls him the Glory of the Air, and his Twelve 
Labours are the Twelve Signs of the Zodrack 
thro* which he laboureth every Year: He had 
the Name of A/cydes from Strength, for like a 
- ſtrong Giant he rejoiceth to run his Courſe. 

Uebe, His beloved Hebe , Godeſs of Youth, is the 


Spring Time, wherein the Youth of the Earth 
is renewed. His overflowing Geryon, and re- 


ſcuing his Cattle, is, that the Sun by deſtroy- 
ing Winter preſerves the Beaſts. 2 EDS 


„ Tobis God of the Winds] Was a Man in 
Fools, who found out and taught what the 


- g 


Winds and Navigation were. 


Saturn 


EE 
Saturn devouring bis Children. } Saturn Sum. 
ſignifies Time, which cuts down as with a 
Sickle, and conſumes all Things. OO 
Atlas bearing Heaven on bis Shoulders. ] Atlas, 
Atlas was the Name of a King who was wel 
skilled in Aſtronomy ; tho' ſome think this 
Fable was occaſioned by the Hill Ar /a in Mau- 
ritania, which is of ſuch height it ſeems to bear 
8 
Orpheus making Trees and Woods to follow 
him.] Orpbeus was an excellent Muſician, and 
playing before a' Company of mad Women 
aſſembled in a Wood, ſo pacified them, that they 
o- followed him with Boughs in their Hands. ! 
fs Medea the Sorcereſs reſtoring old Aon. ** 
ke Medea was a Woman well skill'd in Herbals, 
w | and had a Receipt to make White Hairs, Black, 
wherefore ſhe was {aid to renew Youth. See 
in Remedies and Cures, &c. Phyſic cen. 
Prometheus ſtealing Fire ſrom Heaven, &c.] Prometheus, | 
Prometheus was a wiſe Man, and on the higheſt 
ns Part of Mount Caucaſus ſtudied the Nature of 
ch the Stars, and inſtead of putting Fire, in- 
re ſtructed the dead and claey Carcaſſes of Man- 
* | kind with Wiſdom, and the inward Care he 


Orpheus, 
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id had to accompliſh his Deſires, might be com- 5 1 
a pared to a Vulture gnawing his Entrails, ac- $f 
ſe. cording. to the Opinion of St. Auguſtine. ot. 
ae Endymion kiſſed by Luna on Mount Lat mus.] Enaymiog. 1 
th Lame is a Hill in Anatolia, where one Endymion 


e- pound out, and ſtudied the Changes and Courſes 
2 ry ana ᷣͤ . 
Niobe weeping her ſelf to Stone.] Niobe for Nie. | 
mn ber Pride had her Twelve Children ſlain before | 
1e her Face, wherefore ſhe growing ſtiff with 
Grief and Speechleſs was feigned to be turned 2 
into a Stone. Others ſay ſhe Erected a Marble 7 ol 
n Tomb aver her ſelf and Children while ſhe * 
. | Alive, 


70 
Cerbers, b 
Chimera, 


Dædalus and 
Kalus. | 


Romulus. 


Caſtor and Helena · 


they were born and brought up in an Upper 
| Ambroſia 


anda Serpent] 


vomiting Mountain in Lycia or Phaſelide, near 
to the top of which Lyons inhabit, about the 


Of. Poetry, 


Alive, and therein mourned her ſelf to Death, 


This manner of Death Cleopatra is ſaid to have 
_ choſe, ſhutting her ſelf Alive up in her Tomb, 
having an Aſpis with her in a Box. 


Cerberus the Dog of Hell with Three Heads] 
Cerberus in Greek ſignifies a Fleſh Eater. His 
'Three Heads ſhew that Time which deyoureth 


all Things hath Three Heads; one ſignifying 


Time preſent; another paſt; and the Thurd, to 


Come. 


Chimæra with the Head of. a Lyon, a Goat 
Chimera is a Vulcano or Fire 


midſt Goats, and at the bottom Serpents. 
Dedalus and Icarus baving Wings to fly.) 
Dadalus being privy to the Adultry of Paſtphar 
was impriſoned, but ſtealing out at a Window 
from Minos King of Crete, and fling away 


with his Son Icgrus in Two ſmall Ships, one 


was ſplit on a Rock by bearing too much Sail, 


hence it is ſaid, That flying too bigh, bis Wings 


(ſuppoſed to be glewed with Wax) melted, and 


de fell and was drowned in the Sea, but Deda. 


lus got ſafe away. This Dædalus invented Sa ls 
tor Ships, See Inventions. 


Charon being Ferryman of Hell. ] Gharon v was 


Ferry man of Egypt, and waſted over in a Dave: 
boat the dead Bodies from Mempbis. 


Europa g Raviſhment of a Bull.] Was occa- 
ſioned by Europas being carried away in 2 


Ship named Taur u, or the Pilot's Name being 


ſo. | 
Romulus and Remus Lab a Wolf] Was, 


the Two Brothers had for their Nur 2 4 mu 
man named F 


Caſtor and Helena, batch's d out of a an Hop þ Was, 


Room. 


mous Fountain in Arcadia, 
that drink thereof; ſome deduce this Word 
Styx from another which ſignifies Sad- 


\ 


07 Poetry. * 


Ambroſia and Nectar, Meat and Drink of Ambroſia and 
the Gods.] In the Greek the Words only fig- 


Nectar. 
nifie Immortality. F 
Lynceus ſeeing One Hundred and Thirty Tynceus: 
Thouſand Miles, thro' Stones, 8&c. | Lynceus 

was the, firſt diſcoverer of Mines under the 
T_T tus 
Styx, the River of Hell.] Styx is a vene- Styx. 
Mortal to thoſe 


neſs. 5 Tt”: 
| Io, transformed into a Cow. | lo proving u. 
with Child by a Phænician Mariner, fled away 


in a Ship, which had a painted Cow upon it. 
Alecto, Megæra and Tyſiphone, be Three Fe- alevto, Meg eta. 


riec.] Alecko ſigniſies want of Repoſe, Megera, ©© 


importeth Envy, and Tyſiphone is a Greek Word 


compoſed of Two others, ſignify ing Vengeance 
— ̃ ——!.!, 8 

The Serpent Python lain by Apollo. | The Ser- py he. 
pent Python is taken for the Ruins of Waters 
and Bogs, which cover the Earth, and ſeem to 


run over it; but Apollo, which is the Sun, be- 


coming great, and diſperſing the Vapours of 
the Regions of the Air by his Arrows or Beams, 
ſlew the Serpent. Some take it, that Apollo 
being the God of Wiſdom, does by good pre- 
pared Medicines deſtroy all poiſonous Diſeaſes 
in the Body of Man, which is ſignified by the 
Fe Serpent Python. 3 3 
Aurora, Daughter of Titan the Sun, and God- .,.;;. 
deſs of the Morn'.] Aurora ſometimes ſigni- 
teth the Eaſt, and is to be underſtood that 


Place of the World where the Sun appeareth at 
his Riſing upon our Horizon, and therefore is 
Ihe by the Poets named alſo Daughter of the 
Earth, becauſe ſhe ſeemeth to Iſſue from the Earth. 

| Laltor 
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Caſtor and Pollux. 


Of Poetry. 


Caſtor and Pollux, living and dying by Turns.) 
The occaſion of this Fable, is takem from the 


Two Stars, called Gemini, (into which it is 


feigned theſe Two Brothers were turned) the 
Nature of which is, that when the one riſeth, 
the other goeth down. See in MAGICK. | 
Meliſſa, turned into a Bee. | Meliſſa was a Wo- 
man who firſt found out the making of Honey. 
Ol the many Deities, with their ſeveral At- 


| tributes. See RELIGION. © 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo. 


He who is deſirous to read more of the like 
Fables, with the Explication thereof, let him | 
| Peruſe the Third Chapter of the Fifth Book 

of the Mythology of Noe! de Comites, the 


Eighth Book of the Hiſtory of the Pagan Gods 


of Lilius Gyraldus, Catari of the Images of the 
Gods, and Roſſe s Miſtagogus Poeticus. 


To the Art of Poetry belongs alſo the Skill 


of making Anagrams and Acroſticks ; and 
O Anagrams, 
N any Name into Words, tending to Praiſe (or 


Anagrams are the diſpoſing of the Letters of 


Diſpraiſe) as of Carolus, O Clarus. Sometimes 


258 - 


*tis the inventing Words, which being read 
invertedly, or backward, carry the ſame ex- 
act Senſe as forward, as 


| Lewd did I live, Evil I did dwell. 
Feeler I was no fo, Of on ſaw J Releef. 
N | | Al ſo, . | | 1 


Subidura, Arudibis. 


Theſe are properly writ in all Capitals, the 
better to be read backward and forward. The 
diſpoſing of Letters of a Name into Anagram, 
is beſt done by writing each Letter in Capital, 


and cutting them aſunder, placing them toge- 
| ther 


ther in Words befitting your Invention and a 
Senſe. 


Acroſticks are a ſort of Poetry, the firſt of acoticks 


Letter of every Line being read downwards, 


makes ſome particular Name, or brief Sen- 


tence. In the Name Elizabeth, an 4 inſtead of 


2 is-uſually allowed for the Grace of Stile. 


The Chief Poets 


79 


| Have been, 1. VIRGIL, Prince of the The Chicfof the 


Latin Poets, Whoſe Name hath reared beyond baun and Greek 


Poets. 


Imitation, and who above all other only de- Publius Virgilue 
0. 


ſerveth the Name of a Poet, as his Ancas 
E ſufficiently Teſtifies; however, it eſcapes not 
uncenſured by ſome. This Poem he left in 
| the Cuſtody of ſome Friends (at the Time 
of his Death) in order to be Burnt. But 
| Auguſtus Ceſar committed it to the Cuſtody 
and ſtrict Care of Lucius Varius and Plotius 


Tucca, with Command that nothing ſhould 


be altered. He was the Son of Maro, a mean 


Perſon, (ſome ſay a Potter) and Maia, (whoſe 


| Dream of her bringing forth a Lawrel-Branch 
| boaded very ſignificantly) Born in the 177th 


Olympiad, in the Ides of Ofober, at Andes, a 
Village not far from Mantua, whence he is 
ſtiled the Mantuan-Swan. His Eclogues and 
Georgtcks are allo in great Eſteem. 


2. OVID, his Contemporary and Second, pultius Ov 
| tho' he confeſſeth he never ſaw Virgil but 


once in all his Life, and was a, worthy Poet, 
as, his Metamorphoſis, Epiſtles, (which are his 


| neateſt Piece) Faſti, Triſtia, Amores, &c. do 


Evidence. He was Baniſned by Auguſtus for 
his over Familiarity with Julia, Daughter to 
that Emperor, for whoſe ſake tis believed he 
wrote his Arte Amandi. 5 5 

3. H 0. 
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Quinte Hons 3. HO RAC E, an Illuſtrious Lyric Poet of 


| as appears by his Sixteen Satyrs extant. 
Marcas Vers 5+ MARTIAL, a Native of B:Jb:/;s (now hi 
Martial Bilbga) in Cantabria (now Biſcay) in Spain. 1 4 
He was by Domitian, with whom he was in be 

0 

v 


nac. Venuſium in Apulia (Son of a Salter, as ſome F 
a ſay.) He is held in higheſt Account of all the I 
Greek and Latin Poets, for his Lyrick Poeſie, N r 

and his Odes, Epiſtles, Satyrs, Sermons, and n 

Art Poetrckh, will Juſtify for his Deſert. He u 

was alſo contemporary with Virgil and Ovid, h 

and grew into ſuch great Favour with Aug» J. 

ſtus, that from his Poverty, he at his Death, tt 

made Auguſtus Heir to what he had, which L 

was contained in a Farm in the Sabine Terri- © 
tctctories, dying in the 56th Year Bf his Age. 4 
| Junius Juverals. 4. FUVENAL of Aguinun, a Town of 2 
the Volſer, flouriſhed in the Time of the Em- fo 
peror Domitian. A moſt Elegant Latin Satyriſt, 9 


great Honour, advanced to the Tribunate and 
Equeſtrian Dignity, and to whom he directed 
many of his Eprigrams, Fourteen of which 

NY Books are happily preſerved to us. 

Titus Lucretius 6. LUCRETIUS flonriſh'd about the | 
cas. 168th Olympiad, in the Time of the Gmbrian Pe 
War; and for Majeſty and Elegancy of Stile, 

to be ranked among the beſt of Latin Poets, R. 
whoever ſhall obſerve his Neat Digreſſions, for ha 
there he chiefly ſhews himſelf, his main Sub- 7 
ject being a kind of. Syſtem of Epicurean Phi 
loſophy in Heroick Verſe, Entituled, De Re- un 

; un Nature. © TEE des oe ns 

\  Meleſigens, or 7. HOM ER, which Name he had from his MW L. 
wow Blindneſs, got by an Accident, but his true be 

Name Meleſigenes, as Born upon the Banks of be 
the River Melles; his Mother's Name Cit bes, W . 

his Father's more controverted. He flouriſhed, U 

as Suidas teſtifies, before the Firſt Olympiad, I © 

. Fifty #7 


— 


Of Poetry. 
Fifty Seven Years, but as Porphyrius, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years. He is the moſt 
renowned of Greek Heroick Poets, and (as is 
moſt generally alledged) the ancienteſt of thoſe, 
whoſe Works we have entirely Extant, as we 
have his Two Heroick Poems, Ilias and Ody/- 
ea, the firſt deſcribing the Trojan War tor 
the firſt Nine Years, the other the wandring 
ich Life of Ulyſſes, after the Taking of Troy; not 
to mention his Hymns, his Batrachomyomachza, 
and other ſmall Poems, many of his Verſes up- 
on ſeveral Accidents and Occaſions, are to be 
m- found in Herodotiss Life of this famous Poet. 
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iſt, 8. PERSIUS, an Eminent Satyriſt, who i- . 
Ifllouriſhed under Nero; there are Six Satyrs of ” f 
ow his Extant, which are commonly ſet forth in ; 
ain. a Volume together, with Juvenal mentioned ; 
and 9. EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum, a Empedoces. ay 
+ Writer of Natural Philoſophy in Heroick %y 
r Mt 
f I0. LUCA N, by ſome, equalled with Vigil. Len. Fi 
the 11. SENECA, who yields to no Grecian Seneca. wy 
a Poet whatſoever. 5 1 " 
tile 12. CLAUDIAN, Author of Proſerpina's clutics chula-. 
dets, Rape, Cc. for his Eminency in Latin Poetry, = al. 
for had his Statue erected by Arcadizs and Hono- f 4 
1. 


true be little ſhort of Virgil's Verſe, and to contain { 
-« of better Lines than in Homer. 1 
hei, . 14. PROPERTIUS, an Elegiack Poet of gexus aurctiv 
ſhed, Umbria, of whoſe Poetry, what is Extant, is Froperias 


13. STATIUS, a Neapolitan, flouriſhed 
under Domitian; he wrote Thebazs, Achille s, and 


Syive: The firſt commented upon by Placidus 
Lactantius, and his laſt thought, by ſome, to 


commonly publiſhed with the Poems of Ca- 
tullus and Tibullus, os 
4 15. PL AU- 


8 


Statius Papinus. 
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Marcus Accius 
Plautus, 


_ Marcus Terentius 
Varro, 


| Menander, 


French Poets. 
Paulus Diaconus. 


William of Salaft 


— 


Of Poetry. 


15. PLAUTUS, that witty Comedian of | 


Sar{ing in Umbria, whom, in a great meaſure, 


we yet enjoy, v2. in Twenty Comedies. 


16. TERENCE, an Elegant Latin Writer, 


| known by his Books, De re Ruſtica, De Lingua 


Latina, Satyra Minippeæ; ſeveral other Works 
in Proſe are loſt, as well as {ome of his Verſe, 


| whereof ſome are ſeen in the Pariſian Colle- 


ction, Entituled, Epigrammata & Poemata Ve- 


tera, and Brietizs, his Acute Dia. He is 
highly extolled by Cicero in his Jaſculan Que- 


ſtions. There were alſo Publius Terentius, 
Terentius Maur, and other Poets 
19. MENANDER, an Athenian, the 


Son of Dzopithes, firſt Author of Nova: Come- 
dia, ſaid to have written One Hundred and 
Eight Fables, and in Eight of them to be Vi- 
ctor. Very many of his Comedies are remem- 
bred by Athenæus, Pollix, Pliny, Stobæus, Si- 
donius Apollinaris, and others. He began to 
flourith about the 114th Olympiad. Ts 


18. PAULUS: DIACONUS, an Agui- 


leian, taken by Charles the Great in the Lom- 
bard War. (He wrote of Hiſtory. See Hiſto- 
r1ans.) He compoſed ſeveral Hymns, ſome 


whereof are at this Day ſung in the Roman 


Church, &c. And Theodolphizs, an Abbot of 


Horiacum, and afterwards Biſhop of Orleans, 


in the Time of Ladovicus Pius, compoſed a 
Hymn, which was uſed to be ſung on Palm 


Sunday. There are many other renowned 


„ termed HEADS om, 

19. WILLIAM of Saluſt, Lord Du Bar- 
tas, was a famous French Poet, as his Divine 
Works of the Creation teſtify. Theſe Works 
were Tranſlated into Exgliſb by Foſhua Sylve- 
ſter, and Dedicated to King Fames J. 


Famous 
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U 

„ | Famous Engliſh Poets 

r, Are hardly to be Enumerated, eſpecially to OY FI.” 
2 give an Account particularly 6f the Poems and 

Q | . 

S WW Works of each, would require an Age, rather 

© than an Hour to Recyge, and whole Tomes ra- 

& WW ther than a Trad to contain. The Principal 
and moſt Noted of the Moderns, are, 

i W I. Buchanan, whoſe Tra gedies are lofty, and l 
le- WW Epigrams not to be mended. 

bs, 2. Foſeph of Exeter, who lived under Hen- Joſeph of Exeter 


II. and wrote the ſtately Poem of the Tro- 
he jan War. 


% 3. Sir Thomas Moor, under Henry VIII. Who sr Ther Moor. 
nd wittily play d upon the Arch- Cuckold Sab:- 
VI. nus, Scoffs at Lalus and Harvey, and wrote a 


m Congratulatory Poem to King Henry upon his 
Si- Coronation Day; alſo a witty Epigram upon 
to Nicolaus, an Ignorant Phyſician; and Abing- 

. I dor's Epitaph; alſo thoſe ſweet Epiſtles to his 
%. Daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cicely. 85 
4. Wiltam Lilly, who lived in the ſame william Lilly. 
Time, and was Author of our Grammar, ſaid . 
by Balaus, to have written Epigrams, and 
other Latin Poetry. 


zabeth, Ambaſſador into Spain, where he at 
Leiſure Hours compiled 'Ten Books in Latin 
Verſe, De Repub. Anglorum inflauranda. 

6. Sir Tiffin Chaucer, who flouriſhed in the si IAU chu. 
Reigns of Henry IV, V, and VI. and was Poet 
Laureat, There are many of his Works loſt, 
beſides thoſe Publiſhed, which alſo contain 
not The Squire's Tale, {aid to be Compleat 
ately 3 in Arundel Houſe Library. 


G 2 7. Sir 


5. Sir Thomas Chancellor, ſent by Queen Eli- sir Thomas Char: ” 


"I 


Se schu Gower,” 7. Sir John Gower, little Inferior to Chau- | 


john Lydgate. 


john Harding. 
1 Verſe, and lived in the Reign of Ed- 
„ ward IV. e - 


Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surry. 


Sir Thomas Wyat. 


Thomas Stern. 


John Skelton, 


hold. 
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cer, to whom he was Contemporary, and Suc- 
ceſſor in the Lawrel. Some blame him for af 


fecting the French Phraſe and Words. His 
Chiet Works were Votum Meditantis, Confeſ- 
fro Amantis, and Vox Clamantis; which laſt be- 


ing Printed in the Reign of Henry VIII. is 
not yet wholly extingulflied, the other Two 
are not to be ſeen any where, unlefs in ſome 
Eminent Libraries, where perhaps they may 
be found. DET SDS 3 


8. John Lydgate, an Auguſtine Monk of St. 
 Edmundsbury, who writ that bitter Satyr of 


Piers Plowmen. He alſo wrote Odes, Eclogues, 
and other Satyrs and Pommes. 
9. John Harding wrote a Chronicle in Eng- 


* 


10. John Skelton, a Poet Laureat in Ed. 
ward IV's Days, tho' he has a miſerable looſe 


rambling Stile, and galloping Meaſure of 
Verſe in his Philip Sparrow, Speak Parrot, 
Death of King Edward IV. Treatiſe of the 


Scots, Ware the Hawk, The Tunning of Elea- 
nor Rumpkin ; which Names are collected out 
J Boe: hn 
11. Henry Earl of Surry, who flouriſhed in 
the Time of Henry VIII. tamed for Martial 


Exploits, Learning, Wit, and Poetick Fancy; 
as allo was Henry Lord Morley, who was Au- 


thor of ſome Dramaticks. 


12. Sir Thomas Wyat, of Allington Caſtle in 


Kent, Tranſlated David's Pſalms into Engliſh 
Metre. 4 es 


13. Thomas Sternbold, an Aſſociate with 
John Hopkins, in one of the worſt. of many | 
Tranſlations of David's Pſalms, yet being firft | 
made Choice of, are uſed in all Parochial 
| Churches. 


Of Poetry. 


W Churches. They flouriſhed in Queen Mary's, 


and the beginning of Queen El:;zabeth's Reign. 
14. John Haywood, famous for his Merry 


Epigrams. _. 


15. Doctor Phaer. who, in Parts, Tranſlated 


Virgil's Aneas, (after finiſhed by Arthur Gold- 
ing) and lived about Queen Mary's Time. 

| And Infinite others, as Abraham Cowley, 

Abraham Trance, Alexander Brome, Anthony” 

Breuer, Sir Afton Cockain, Bartholomew Tra- 


= 


herne, Barton Holyday, Benjamin Fohnſon, Chri- 


| fopher Marlow, Chriſtopher Ocland, Edmund 
| Fairfax, Edmund Preſtwich,” Edmund Spencer, 
| Edmund Waller, Sir Edward Dyer, Francis Beau- 
mont, Francis Quarles, Sir Foulk Grevil, Lord 
Brook , Faſper Mayne, George Bullen, Lord 
| Rochford; George Chapman, Fletcher, Etheridoe, 
| Gaſcorgn, Herbert, Peel, Ripley, Sands, IVithers, 
Henry Glapthorne, King, Vaughan, Humphrey 
Mills, Fames Shirley, Stuart, Fohn Baleus, Sir 
John Davis, Sir ohn Denham, Fohn Downe, 
Dryden, Fletcher, Ford, Hall, Hanviſe, Hoddeſ- 


don, Lane, Leland, Lilly, Marſton, Milton, 
0g11by, Philips, Suckling, Webſter, Wilſon, Lu- 
cas Shepherd, Martin Lleuillin, Michael Droy- 
ton, Nicholas Kenten, Philip Maſſinger, Sir Phi- 


lip Sidney, Phineas Fletcher, Sir Ralph Freeman, 
Richard Braithwait, Richard Brome, Richard Cor- 


ber, Richard Craſhaw, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, Ri- 


card Rabler, Turner, Lovelace, Robert Baron, 
Chamberlain of Glouceſter ; Gomerſal, Green. 


Heath, Herrick, Sir Robert Howard, Dr. Robert 
Wild, Robert Mead, Samuel Dame'!, Rowley, 


Woodford, Shakerly, Marmion, Thomas Campion, 
Carew, Churchyard, Collins, Deckar, Sir Tho- 


mas Eliot, Thomas Flatman, Goff, Hobbs, Kid, 


Linacer, Lodge, Manly, May, Middleton, Naſh, 
Nabbes, Newton, Preſton, Randol, Rawling, 
G 3 Read, 


John Haywood. 


Doctor Phaer. 
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of Poetry. 


Read, Spade, Sprat, Stanley, Storer, Watſon, | 
William Alabaſter, Brown, Boſworth, Cartwrig br 


Cavendiſh, late Duke of Newcaſtle ; Sir Willian 


Wager, Warner, and the Unimitable Butler in 


Poets now Living. 


Dave nant, Gray, Habington, H ammond, Hem- 
minge, Rowley, Sampſon, Shakeſpear, & mith, 


Ins Hudibras 
The moſt Eminent Poets now Living, are 


Mr. Tate, Poet Layreat ; Mr. Milbourne, Mr. 


 Wrilham Congreve, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Thomas Sou- 


Ergliſh Poeteſſes. 


Anne Askew. 


Anne Broadſtreet, 


therne, Mr. Crowne, Mr. Elkanah Settle, Mr, 


Thomas Durfey, Mr. Charles Hopkins, Mr. Wit: 


liam Ravenſcroft, Mr. Granville, Mr. Motteux, 


Mr. Dennis, Mr. Vanbrook, Mr. Far quar, Mr. 
Baker, Dr. Garth, Mr. Cibber, Mr. Pirtis, Mr. 
Ward, Capt. Biſhe, and the unknown Author 
of Fatth on and Moderation Diſplayed. 


Famous En liſh Poeteſſes. 


1. Helena Pavia, Daughter of Coilus, King 


of Britain, and Mother to Conſtantine the Em- 


Peror. Balæus ment ions, among other of her 
Works, her Book of Greek Verſes. 


2. Anne Askew, Daughter of William AsRew, 


of Lincolnſhire, lived in Queen Mary's Reign. 


3. Anne Broadſtreet, a New-England Poeteſs; 


| ſome of her Works were Printed in this Land, 


| Arabella. 


Bacon. 


Katherine Philips, 


Anno 1650. Her Poems were Deſcriptions of 
the Four Elengnts, Four Humours, Four Ages, 


Four Seaſons, and Four Monarchies. They are 


not yet quite Extinct. 
4. Arabella, Kinſwoman to King James J. 


Jo Aſtr ed, Or Apbar a Behn, a Dramatick 
Writer, yet in Memory. | 
" Lady Bacon, One of the 1 Daughters | 


of Sir Anthony Cook, 
7. Mrs. Katherine Philips. 


8. Lady | 


T8 


Daughters of Sir Anthony Cook. 


Of Poetry. 
g. Lady Elizabeth Carew. 


Carevv. 


of Suffolk, once proclaimed Queen of England. 

See Edward VI. in our Chronology of Eng- 

lank- :: FF 
11. Margaret, Dutcheſs of Nærocuſtle, who hath Margeret, Dutch- 
left Three Volumes in Print; One of Orations, of Nemcaftt. 
One of Philoſophical Diſcourſes and Notions, 

and One of Dramatick and other kinds of 

Poetry. 3 5 


12. Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke, Siſter to Counteſs of ben. 


the Incomparable Sir Philip Sidney, whoſe 4r- 
cadia was conſecrated to her Virtuous Inclina- 
// ĩ 8 
13. Lady Mary Wroth's Uranie. 
14. Mildreda Cook, and Lady Rufſel, both OOTY 8 
| — Lady Ruflcl, 


Several Books relating to the Art of Poetry. : 


Scaliger de Arte Poetica, Blount's Remarks 
on Poetry, Lord Roſcommon's Art of Poetry, 
Dryden's Eſſay on Dramatick Poeſie, Rhymer 
of Tragedy, Poetical Recreations, Gradus ad 
Parnaſſum, Hiſtoria Poetica, Theſaurus Poeti- 


cus, d'Afgny's Poetical Hiſtories, Ariſtotle's 


Art of Poetry, Horace's Art of Poetry. Biſhe's 


Art of Poetry, 


87 


9. Mrs, Elizabeth Weſton, in ſome Eſteem Elizabeth Weſton, 
with Farnaby. „ mo 
10. Lady Fane Gray, Daughter to the Duke Ly jane Grey. | 


Lady MaryWroth. 
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Of LOGICK. 


1 OGICK js the Art of Diſputing well, 


and was always in ſo great Eſteem 
among the Ancients, that ſome of them ad- 
mired it as a Thing inſpired from Heaven, 


and looked upen them as raiſed above the 


ſeveral Names upon it, and meaſuring the 


Condition of Men, who underſtood the Rules 
of it. The Philoſophers of old have beſtowed 


Dignity of it by its Neceſſity, have called it 
the Medicine of the Soul, the Organ or Inſtru- 


and is certainly very neceſſary for the attain- 


I Logick, how dif- 


ferent fiom So- 
phiſtry. 


ment of Sciences, and the Eye of the Mind, 


ing of all Sciences. 


Lick is natural to all Mankind, becauſe 
tis nothing elſe but the uſe of our Reaſoning 


Faculty. Artificial Logick 18 made up of 
ſome Rules hd Precepts that help our Reaſon- 
ing Faculty; and it differs from Sophiſtry, in 


that Syphiſtry is ever occupied either in proving 


or endeavouring to prove the Truth always to 


be falſe, or elſe that which is falſe to be true, 


How different 
from Rhetorick. 


by uſing ſome Ambiguous Word, or by not 
well applying it to the Purpoſe. The diffe- 
rence between Logick and Rhetorick is not 


much, for Logic doth plainly and nakedly 


ſet forth by Rules and Apt Words, the Sum 


Z eno's Demonſtra- 
uon. 


Fd 


ed out, it was like Rhetorick, 


of the Thing in Argument, while Rhetorick 
uſeth gay painted Sentences, and ſetteth forth 


the Matter in good Ornaments and large Elo- 
quence ; wherefore Zeno being once asked the 


difference between Logic and Rhetorick, made 
Anſwer by Demonſtration with his Hand, de- 


claring that when his Hand was cloſed it re- 


ſembled Logick, when it was open and ſtretch- 
| Beſides 


Beſides the Diviſion of Logick into Natural vivifon of Lo- 
and Artificial, there is another common Divi- =#*: 
ſion of it into Doctrinal and Practical. Do- 


l, ctrinal is that which delivers the ſeveral 
m Rules directing us in Perceiving, Judging and 
d- Reaſoning. Practical is that which applies 
n, thoſe Rules to Uſe and Practice; for which 
he reaſon the Ancients called the former Abtraf- 


ed or Separate from Things, but this latter ; 
Concrete or Foyned to the Things themſelves 
JJ .ctqk: 
Concerning the clear and diſtin& Perceptions 
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de Knowledge or Perception of Things, with re- 


A- of Things, for the attaining of Truth, the fol- 14 
d, WW lowing Points are heedfully to be minded. Wl 
FHirſt, What Cqgitation it ſelf, or Perception ry 
Uſe is, and what the Modes be of it. Now by — 
Ng Cogitation is underſtood all thoſe Things which 11, 
of we experience in our ſelves, and whereof we = | 
n- are conſcious, which Deſcription comprehends 14 
in all the Operations of our Underſtanding, Will, 44 
ng Imagination, and Senſe; for to Underſtand, 14. 
to to Will, and to Imagin, is nothing elſe but to Hl 
e, MM repreſent to our ſelves the Thing whereof we 4 
ot have an Idea. There are Three Species of Co- Th 
le- gitation, Pure Intellection, Imagination, and 1 
ot Senſe; for by theſe Three Modes or Ways, 171 
ly the Mind of Man Percerves or Thinks. | #1 
ck Secondly, What be the Objects of our Per- Ill 
th BW cprions, whether Univerſal or Singular. oh 
he Thirdly, How our Mind may arrive to the 1 
le- ſpect had to the Things that are to be known; vl 
re- ſuch as are the common Attributes, Cauſes, ah 
h- Effects, Subjects, Adjuncts, c. i 19 


Fourthly, 
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Of Lagict. | 
Fourthly, Whence the Clearneſs and Difſtin- | 


cition of Ideas do depend, as likewiſe the 
Agreement and Diſagreement of Things. 


Logick teacheth the Art of making a Sls 

' giſm, which conſiſteth of Three Propoſitions, 

* whereof the Two Firſt being granted, the Con- 
cluſion muſt neceſſarily be granted, becauſe it 

was already imphatly admitted by him, 

who admitted of the Premiſſes. As tis evi- 
dent in the Syllagiſin, Every Man is a Living 

Creature; Peter is a Man, Ergo, Peter zs 4 

Living Creature. 

Its Two Chief Principles are theſe, Difum 

de omni, and Diffum de nullo; the firſt ſignifi- 

eth that whatever is generally affirmed of any 

Thing, may likewiſe be affirmed of what- 
ever is contained under that Thing, as if I 
ſay, Every Animal is a Living Creature; then 
it follows, that a Bird 7s @ Living Creature, 

The ſecond {i gnifieth, that whatever is gene- 

rally denied of any Thing, is denied I:kewifſe 
of whatever is contained under that Thing; 

as if I fay, No Animal is a Stone; then 1 

may, and ought likewiſe to ſay, No Bird is a 
. Stone, &c. But now tis Time we come to 

The Predicabl:s. The Five Predicables or Univerſals, other- 

gens. © wiſe called the Five Common Words, I. Genus, 

the general Word which ſpeaks of many that 

yet differ in Kind, as Animal, a Living Crea- 

ture; Gemma, a Precious Stone : ; and this ge- 

neral Word is two ways conſidered, the chiet | 

general in Latin, Genus Summum, and the 

8 middle general in Latin, Genus intermedium. 
Species. II. Species, the Kind or Special, which is Two- 

75 fold, the loweſt or moſt ſpecial, and the mid- | 

dlemoſt or intervening; the loweſt is that 

which 1s immediately predicated of Indivi- 

duals, 


which it ſtands to be called Species, yet with 
Species of Living Things, is the Genus in re- 
ſpect of Man or Beaſt. III. Predicable is Dif- piterentia 
5 is ſpoken of many which differ in Form and 
i ner of Thing it is; as when we ſay, Quale 
Man? We anſwer, He is endued with Reaſon. 


| If the Queſtion be aſked, What Man is? We 
anſwer by his Genus, He is a Liuing Creature. 


' 


„ Logics. „„ 
duals, as Man, of Charles and James; the mid- : 
dlemoſt, tho' with reſpect to the Genus under 


reſpect to the Inferiors of which it is predi- 
cated, it is a Genus; ſo Animal, which is the 


ferentia, the Difference, which is the ſame that 
Kind, when the Queſtion is aſked what man- 


guid eft Homo? What manner of Thing is 


IV. Proprium, the Property is taken in a Proprium, 

Fourfold Senſe; Firſt, The Property is that 

which agreeth to ſome Kind only, altho not 

to every Perſon comprehended under the ſame 

Kind; as it is proper to a Man only to be a 

Phyſician, or a Poet, and yet not proper to 

every Man. Secondly, That which agreeth to 

every 1ingular Perſon, and yet not to a Man 

only. Thirdly, That which agreeth to every 

Man, and to Man only, and yet not always. 

As Hoary Hairs in old Men agreeth to Man 

only, and yet not always, but for the moſt 

part Men have Hoary Hairs in their old Ape. 

And Fourthly, That which indeed is moſt. 

aptly and chiefly called Proprium, when any 

Thing doth agree to every Man, to Man only, 

and always to Man. As to be able to Speak, 

Laugh, go Upright, agreeth to every Man, 

Man only, and always to Man; yet if any 

object, ſome Men go Crooked, are Dumb, Cc. 

this Rule ſheweth to avoid ſuch Objections, = 

Verba in definitionibus poſita, non Actum, ſed © Rile o avoid 

potentiam ſignificant ; which is as much 0 e ee 
| ay, 
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Accidens. 


3  — Subſtance, 5 

o eee 

„ A Body, „ 
men,, Poid of Life, 

, , ., 

5 2 Senſitive, N Void of Senſe. | 


Of Logich. 


ſay, That Words uſed in Definitions, do not 


* 


ſignify the very Act in Deed, but the Power, 


the Aptneſs, or the Inclination of Nature 
thereunto. V. Accidens, the Thing chancing 


or cleaving to the Subſtance, and all that is 
called Accident, which is not Subſtance, nei- 


ther doth neceſſarily agree, but doth only 
contingently follow the ſame; as Roundneſs, 


Hardneſs, &c. are common Accidents, with 
reſpect to a Body, as Sorrow and Fear are Ac- 
cidents, with reſpect to the Soul or Mind. An 
Accident is Two- fold, ſeparable, which may | 
be eaſily ſeparated from the Subject in which 


it is conceived to be, as Sleep from Man; and 


inſeparable, which cannot be ſeparated, as 
. a Negro. 
The Order of the higheſt Genus, and thoſe 


that are Subaltern, as alſo of the Species, that 


they may be the better known, take this Se- 
nes of Univerſals, by which we may be able 


to deſcend front the higheſt Genus, to wit, 
Subſtance to Individuals, and remount back 


again from the Individuals to the higheſt Genus. 


An Anima], or Senſitive Creature, 


Endurd with Minl, ud of Mind, 


. A Man, 
This, Another, 5 


Plato. 
The 
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t WM The Words which follow from Subſtance to 

r, Man, are called intervening Genuss, and thoſe 

de on the Right and Left, are the Differences 

8 which are ſaid to be in an indirect Line. From 

is WW thoſe Words which are diſpoſed in a direct Line, 

l- they make the Series in a twofold manner, ei- 

* their by Analyſis or Diviſion deſcending, be- 

„ ginning from the higheſt Genus, which is Sub- 

h | ſtance, and diſtributing it, and all other Ge- 

* WW nSss that reſort under it, into their Species, | _ 
n I by their difference, till we come to the Indi- Wo 
Y | viduals. The other is by Way of Syntheſis | 
nh WW aſcending, beginning from the Individuals, and — _ 
d from them mounting to the Subaltern Genus, and 1 


is WM laſtly to the higheſt Genus, viz. Subſtance. 
4 Logicians reckon up Ten Predicaments: ; à The biederen 
ſe Predicament being an Order of ſingle Words, 


it wherein Things of one Kind are comprehended 19 
* under one Word which is moſt general; theſe FR 
le they call moſt general Genus's. And each Pre- * | 
t, dicament is divided into Subſtance being a Sub- 19 
k ſtance indeed, and Accident as not being of | 
9. the SuBſtance but declaring thereunto. The 1 
Predicaments are, 1 
1. Sabſtantia, "the Subſtance divided into Sub ftantia, 1 

1 | Firſt and Second Subſtance. {0 
2. 2uamitaz, the Quantity, which is the avi 11 
. - Bl greatneſs of a Thing, or the Number. _ 1 
£3 3. Qualit as, the Quality, is a Form or Shape Qualita 1 
5 of the Body, and is of Three Sorts, the Habit 1 
in a Thing, the forwardneſs in any Thing, 1 
and the full attaining of any Thing. 1 
4. Relativa, the Relative hath a mutual Re- Relative, 1 

5 ſpect with another Thing. . 1 
'A 5. Ao, is the manner of doing any Thing, 3 I 
and is either Natural or Voluntary. 1 

. 6. Paſſio or Perpeſſio, the fulkering 2 Thing NPY 1 
5 to be done. 5 | is 
0 I 8 J. Quando q 
1 


94 
Quando, 


Situs. 


5 Habitus. 


and Diverſity of Times, a Thing was done. 


0% Logick. 


7. Quando, when, containeth the Difference 


. Ub:, where, is a Piedicament which com- 
prehendeth the Deſcription of Place. 


9. Situs, is when a Man's Body is any wiſe 


placed, as to lie aſide, ſtand, &c. 


10. Habiras, called by ſome Hobitus Inregu. 


nmentum, that is a Covering or Apparelling any 


The Uſe of the 


Fredicaments. | 


One, as to have a Coat, c. 
The Uſe and Commodity of theſe Predica- 
ments, is to define any Word and know the 


proper Nature of the ſame. As for Example, 

If you will know what Man is, you mu 
have recourſe to Subſtantia, and there you ſhall 
learn by the fame Place, that Man is a living 


Creature endued with Reaſon. If you will 
know what Virtue is, you muſt 70 o to the Predi- 
ee that Virtue 


cament Qualitas, and there will 


is a conſtant Habit of the Mind. If you will 

define the Nature of a Father ſeek 155 Rela- 
tiva, and thereby you ſhall learn that he is 2 
Father that hath a Son. He a Maſter that hath 
a Servant, &c. Wherefore theſe Predicaments 
are the Store-houſe for thoſe, who will define 
* any Word, or give a natural Name unto it, 

where they may find Matter at Pleaſure for 


their Uſe and Service. 


In Logick it is neceſſary for every Man to 
learn diligently the Definition and Deviſion 


of every Matter that by Reaſon may be com- 


prehended; and Definition is Two Ways con- 
ſidered, either of a Word or of a Subſtance: 
Of a Word in any manner of Declaration of 


a Word, as a Realm is ſo called becauſe it 1s 


ruled by a King, &c. A Subſtanck is defined 
by Shewing the very Nature of the Thing, 
and every perfect Definition is made perfect 15 : 


—_ 
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| the general Word and his Difference joined to- 


gether. ff . ao nn 
A Propoſition or Enunciation, according to Fnunciation; 


| Ariſtotle, 1s an Oration or Speech, which af- 


firms or denies, or an Oration. that ſignifies 


either true or falſe. Propoſition is either Af 
firmative or Negative: That is an Affirma- 


tive Propoſition in which the Subject and At- 


0 tribute are joined or do agree; and Negative 
in which they are disjoined or diſagree; and 
the Uſe of a Propoſition is when Men by oc- 


caſion of Diſcourſe fall at Variance and can- 
not agree upon their Matter, being both ear- 
neſt to know the Truth, they bring the Mat- 
ter to a Point, debate that, and then go on to 
another. This the Logicians call a Propoſition, 


and the Rheroricians, Stating of the Caſe. There 
| are Particular and Singular, as well as Univer- 
, 


Theſe Propoſitions called General or Uni- Generel propogz 

verſal, are known by theſe Signs, Omnis, en.. 
Nullus, Quilibet, Nemo. Every covetous Man 
is Poor; no Man can Love and be Wiſe at 
= R a a______E CS... 
Particular Propoſitions are known by theſe earicutar pross: 
Signs, Quidam, Aliquis, Plerique, Plerungue. en. 


Some Men are too much deſirous of Glory, A 


— 2 cc 
Indefinite Propoſitions. The Soul 1s immor- mdeſtate Propo. 
tal; young Men are Riotous, c. tos 

A ſingular Propoſition is when a proper 5g 


. . 2 Propo- 
Name of a Man is contained therein: As Cicero af 


fitions, 


is an Orator; A/txander is a Warrior. 


General contrary Propoſitions are thoſe General contrary 
whereof one doth generally affirm, the other Ponton, 


doth generally deny. All Men are, Cc. No 


Men are, &c. 3 
| Particular 
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. Fanicularconrary Particular Contraries axe, ſome Men are, &c, Cc 
Fropoſitions. ſome Men are not, &c. 5 N 
 ContdidoryPro. Contradictory Propoſitions are, when one is E, 
poſitions, Univerſal Affirmative; the other particular fes 
Negative, or Univerſal Negative and Particular 4 


 Subaern Propo- Subaltern are thoſe which be either Univet-· 1 
ſrions. ſal Affirmative and Particular Affirmative, os 5 
| Univerſal Negative, and Particular Negative. 
Categorical Propoſitions may be ſaid to be op-  :. 
poſite Four Ways; Contrarily, Subcontrarily, ' * 
Subalternately and Contradictorilix. f. 
TABLE of Repugnant Propoſitions. E 
All Men are mov'd with No Man is mov'd with MW F: 
t Ts Fea IH 
r 5 
= ©, 1 5 ; o 
Bus. ET HY 2 
I % Wn 5 S 3.8 
— 
S = S * 55 88 
SA GW. $7: = 
; Subcontrariety. _ 1 
Some Men are mov'd with Some Men are not movd 
„ 8 


» 9 of Ar- There are Four kinds of Argument. 1. A 
| Perfect Argument. 2. An Imperfect Argu- 
ment. 3. An Induction: And 4. An Example: 
If there be juſt Three Propoſitions in the Ar- 
gumentation, the firſt is called the Major, the 

Second the Minor, and the Third is called the 
- Concluſion, 


} 


= yn 
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| Concluſion, in which the Minor and Major - 


Terms are diſpoſed. Argumentation in gene- 


as much as it conſiſts of Three Propoſitions 
| duly diſpoſed, is of a perfect Form and moſt 
proper to perſuade. An Imperfect Argumen- 
tation is either an Exthymeme, an Indufion, an 
Example, a Dilemma or Sorit ess. 
/ Syllaeiſins, Some are Simple, others Con- 


b., jund, and there are reckoned Twenty One 
y, Modes of Syllogiſms which may be reduced to 
| Fourteen: The Modes of the Firſt Figure are 


| Barbara, Celarent, Darn, Ferio. Ofthe Second 


| Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feftino, Baroco. Of the Third, 
| Durapti, Eelpton,, Diſamis, Dari, Boards, 


lh Fer dhe. 
© Example of the Firſt Figure. . 
Barbara. Every Body is extended. 
N Every Stone is a Bod. 
Therefore every Stone is extended. 


2 
0 
— 
0 
. 8 
0 
Dd 
- 
. 


| Example of the Second Figure. 
Ceſare. No Stone is a Plant. 
: Every Oak is a Plant. 
Therefore no Oak is a Stone. 
" ern Bag 
Example of the Third Figure. 2 
Datiſi. Every One that ſerves God is a King. 
Some One that ſerves God is Poor. 


. An Enthymeme ſeems to have taken its Name 
the from this, that it expreſſeth only one Propo- 


the II ſit ion, 


— 


ral is divided into Perfect and Imperfect. Per- 
fect Argumentation is a Syllogiſm, which for 


Therefore ſomeOne that is Poor is a King. 
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Syllogim. 


Frihymeme, 
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Sorites, 


Of Logick. 


ſition, and ſuppreſſeth the other as being too 


clear and obvious, and which is eaſily under- 
ſtood by thoſe we diſcourſe with. This way 


of arguing is very common among Men, who 
in their uſual Reaſoning commonly ſuppreſs 


the Propoſition, as ſuppoſing that they to whom 


ON they ſpeak will eaſily ſupply it. As when we 


ſay, 


I was able to Save thee, _ 
And therefore able to Ruin thee. 


Induction is an Argumentation which from 
many Singulars concludes an Univerſal. As, 


This Man is a Living Creature. ; 
That Man is a Living Creature; —_— 
Therefore every Man is a Living Creature. 


Example is a kind of Argumentation imper- 


fect, whereby from one Singular we gather an- 


other, becauſe of a likeneſs- of Reaſon that is 
between them. , 


Cataline was puniſhed for making of Sedition, 


Therefore this ſeditious Fellow ſhould be puniſh'd. 


Sorites is an Argumentation conſiſting of 
Propoſitions fo diſpoſed, that the Prædicate of 


the foregoing Propoſition becomes the Subject 
of tg following; whence the laſt Prædicate is 
in Ccluſion attributed to the firſt Subject; as 


in this Example: 


Covetous Perſons deſire many Things. 
They toho daſire many Things want many Things. 


They 


ler- 


vay 
vho 
reſs 
10M 

we 


om 


er- 


ſory or Opinable, is that which concludes from Sin. 
pical Syllogiſm doth perſuade indeed, but doth 
doth. 

with one Word is called a Sophiſm, is a Syl- 


yet have an Appearance of Truth, or is a Syl- 
logiſm that begets Error; as for Example: 


4 All Lines drawn M om one Point to another are 


But a Right and a crooked Line may be drawn 
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They who want many Things areMiſerable; — 
therefore Covetous men are Miſerable. 3 

A Dilemma is an Horned Argument, and is Dem. 
when the Reaſon conſiſteth of repugnant Mem- 


bers, ſo that whatſoever you grant you 18 
into the Snare: As, 


DR — — — Cx == 5 a L 5 
rr r — ” x > —— > _—_— * 
2 > 2 ” "> 2 - — — N — — — — + — > £ — 
— — rr by <_— Woes 7 5 — x 2 : * P wm Pot. 
— 


Tribute muſt be given to „ Cen or to Gad. 
If :oGod, then not to Cæſar, and this is Treaſon: 
If to Ceſar, then not to God, and thzs 75 Sacrilege. 
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ren 


Demonſtration is a Syllogi ſm conſi ſting of Pemonſtat n. 
Premiſes that are True, Immediate, Prior, 
more known, and Cauſes of the Concluſi on, and 
is Twofold, the one 4 Priori, and the other 4 
Poſteriori. ' 

A Topical Syllagiſm, which is alſo called S2. 4 Topical Sylo: 
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Probables, and tis commonly ſaid that a To- 
not force one to Aſſent as a Demonſtration 
A Sopbiſtical « or - Paralogiſtical Olen, which 4 * be . 


logiſm conſiſting of falſe Propoſitions, which 


equal. 


from the ſame Point to the ſame Point; 
Therefore a right and crooked Line are gut al. 


As for the cavilling Part, which confi "I in 
Words that are called Fallacia Dicfionis or Fal- Fallaie Dice 
lacy in Words, which frequently conſiſt in tlie 
Homonymy of the Words, when TRings he 

4 3 got 
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gether indifferent are ſignified with the fame 
Word. Somefimes alſo in the ambiguous con- 


text of the Speech, and then it is called Am- 
Amphibology. phibology. There are Eight Differencesor Ways 


Fee Edward ll. 


| inChronology ana Of Cavilling, which may be found in the Lo- 


Or:cles in Me gicians Books, The ſafeſt Way to avoid any 
. of which capacious Sophiſins, is to define the 
Words themſelves in caſe of a Fallacy from 
 Equivocation or Homonymy, which Homony- 
my 1s the doubttulneſs of n Word when it hath 

----- ._ -.-- divers Sigmhcations.- 55 

Method. 

tion of our Thoughts; for as much as Lrgick 
was found out for the attaining of Sciences, 
and that our Thoughts can hardly be rightly 
formed without its Aſſiſtance. Method ſeems 
to be neceſſary to aſſiſt and accompliſh our 
Mind in the Knowledge of Things, and is di- 

ſtinguiſned as follows. 5 


"Analytical Method. Analytical Method, or the Method of Reſo- 
lution, ſhews the true Way by which the Thing 


| Was Methodtically and Primarily invented. 
Synthetical Me- = Syn hetical, or the Method of Compoſition, 
ol. clearly demonſtrates what hath been concluded 
Me but by an oppoſite Way, and fetch à Poſteriori. 
| Compoſing The Method of Compoſing is fo called, be- 
agaaauſe it makes uſe of General and Common 
Things, to come to Things Particular and Com- 
pound. ER ne . 
Genetical Method-. Genetical Method teacheth us to frame a Diſ- 
courſe upon any Theme, and takes its Name 
from Gene fis, becauſe it is, as it were, a new 
Generation of a Thing, and is that whereby 
we elaborate a Theme that hath not as yet been 
explained or "demonſtrated. And foraſmuch 
as the Theme or Matter propoſed to be known 
1s either One and Simple, or Conjun& and 
Complex; as when for Example I conſider God, 
| O 


Concerning Method, or the orderly Diſpoſi . 


* , * © ks 


=o 
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or the Power of God in Creating the World, 1 
conſider ſomething that is Simple or Incom- 


plex. But when I ſet before me this Sentence, 


God Created the World (or any other Propoſi- 
tion whereby any Thing is affir med or denzed 
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of another) I think of ſomething that is Con- 


janFor Complex. . 
The handling of a Simple Theme conſiſts in 


the ſeeking of Arguments that may declare a 
Simple Theme, and the diſpoſing of them in due 
Order. . I. To examine the Word of the Theme, 

whether it be derived, and if fo to give its Ety- 


mology. 2. Whether it be Ambiguous, and 
then its various Significations are to be Enu— 


merated and Expounded. 3. Whether it be 
| Abſtract or Concrete. II. In the Second Place 


we muſt enquire into the Genus which may be 


ſeen in the Table before, repreſenting all the 
| Genera and Species. III. We muſt enquire into 
the Cauſes. IV. The Effects are to be conſider- 


ed, not every one, but ſuch as are Memorable 


tecedents and Conſequents. VI. Definition. 


VII. Diviſion, whereby the Subject is divided in · 


to its Integral Parts if the Theme be an Inte- 


gral Whole, or into Species, if it be a Genus. 
VIII. Comparates or Things that agree in Quan- 
tity or Quality. Laſtly, Oppoſites are ſub- 
joined to all theſe, and are of conſiderable Uſe 
according to that common Saying—Contraries 
. ſet together illuſtrate each tber. 


* * 


Simple Theme. 


and worth the mentioning. V. The Adjuncts 
are to be handled according as the Theme is, 
whether Unzverſal or Proper; as alſo, the An- 


A Complex Theme or Propoſition, is genetical- Complex Theme. 


ly demonſtrated from the Subject and Prædi- 
cate, which as two Integral Parts, do conſti- 


tute the ſame; becauſe by them it is judged 


whether a Propoſition be True or Falſe, Uni- 
verſal 
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 verſal or Particular, Neceſſary or Contingent, 

Atffirmat ive or Negative. 
ane Difr- Con jundlio Diſtrahendorum, is a joining Things 
| enacrum, 
98 together which ſhould be ſeparate. 

Diviunitio Gn. Digunclio Conjunttorum,, is a dividing of 
maus. Things which ſhould be joined. 

Emma Orationis, Figura Dittiongs, or Forma Orationis, is when 
the Phraſe breedeth Error, and the Property of 
it nat well known cauſeth Ambiguity. 


Pallacia Aceidentts Fallacia Accidentis, is when one and the ſame ; 


fog is referred both to Subſtance and Acci- 
ent 
That fan ame which Ele 16 Fiſh 2 is not. 
Fleſh is Food. 
Therefore Fiſh 15 none. 


Sec undi non cau- e non 1 ut cauſa, 18 when a 
ee be gallan. Cauſe not able to prove the Matter, is brought 
in, as tho" it were of force, but the Ground 

conſictered the Fault is ſeen. 1 


Pruntenneſa is Evil, 
"Ergo, Wing 75 naught.” c 


1 


the Antecedent. 
Set 
Evii Deeds e 
Ergo, goods Deeds Pare Liſe. 


Flure: deer ge. ; P. 2 ces Jute err ra abianice. 1 is 1 any one goes 


Ne. 


| Repetitio Pr;ncipi, 8 P Fincipii; repeating of that wholly 


in the Concluſion which: ons before ſpoken in 


* Irie Pr en 57 0: 


| ; Eno. atio 


Fitts Fileid conſequentis, when the Conſequent, 
z. 6. the latter ee 18 evil Sagte by 


to deceive another by asking hin this and that, 
T 4 4841 bis at length by granting thoſe Things ask- 


ht 
id 


t, 
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Ignorantio eleichi, is the — of contra: renn dl 


dictory Propoſitions, a 


To eat Fleſh is good for Health's . 
To eat Fleſh is not good when Offence may, 
follow © 


Ergo, 15 eat Fleſh 75 good, and 1 not good. 


To avoid falſe Arguments, 
diligently the framing of the 


batter, and ſee 


to put the felt ſame Thing into another man- 


ner, by making a clear contrary Example: As, 


Such a One is an hong Man, tor I ſaw him 


him once give Alms. 


e muſt oblirys 
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Anſwer. Such a One is no Drunkard, for © 


ſaw him once Sober. 
By which, and the like true Diſtinctions and 
Objections, you may diſcover the Fraud or 
Inttability of an Argument, alſo Faults in De- 


finition, and the 


] 45 

 Crocoditi tes, is Y ubeitey uſed ſo, chat be- 
ing asked before what we will lay, the ſame is 
turned to our Prejudice; as Logicians feign 
A Crocodile took a Woman's Child, and ask'd 
her (after this manner) a Queſtſon : 1 will give 
thee thy Child if thou wilt ſay Truth, and tell me 
tohet her Iwill give thee it again or no: ? She anſwer- 


ed, I know thou wilt not give me my Child again, 


ther efore it reaſon is] have it, becauſe I have ſaid 
Truth. Nay, ſays the C rocod le, Iwill not give 


it thee again, becauſe thou may ft be ſeen to have 


ſad Truth, leaſt giving it 'thee again had made 


thee lye : Nether would I have given thee thy 


Child again if thou had ſt ſaid otherwiſe, bank 
then thou bad 1 not Ja aid Truth. See Dilemma 


before. 
Antiſtrephon, 1s to turn a Man? 8 Sa 
on him again; in Latin calld Inberſio. 


8:4: -. Ceratinæ 


v up- 


Croccdilites, 


Aruiſtrephor: 
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Ceratine Argiimen- Ceratine Argumentationes, are Horned Ar. 


tat ioucs. 


Cacobſſtata. 


Aſiſtata. 


VUtis.: 


: Pſcudomeneos, 


. made himſelf 4 Lyer in ſpeaking Truth. = 


for the other. As, You muſt forgive him be- 


Talking. Or to accuſe an Infant of Adultery. 
_ Urzs, is when one goeth to prove a Thing, 
and his Proof is uncertain as the Thing he 
would prove: As, Thunderbolt is as ſwift 


the Sun fixed in the Firmament, according to 
the Copernican Syſtem; ſo that the Proof is 


ſoever is ſaid is yet amiſs. As, Epimenides 
who was born in Crere, ſaid all Men of Crete 
were Lyers, If he ly'd. 
Lyers; if he did not Lye (as to them) yet 


take to diſcourſe in a publick Aſſembly on any 
Subject ſhould be offer 
EN TI Vs. 
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guments. „„ Et | 
Cacgſiſtata, are Arguments propoſed between 
Two Perſons, that ſerve as well tor the one as 


cauſe he is an Infant No, therefore will I 
beat him to make him better hereafter. — 
Aſiſtata are Arguments impoſſible to be true: 
As to ſay, He holds his Peace, and yet he is 


as the Motion of the Sun. Now moſt think 


uncertain to prove his Argument. 


 Pſeudomenos is a Lying Argument, for what · 


en they were not 


ſaying (all) included himſelf, and therefore he 


. Georgi Leontinys was the firſt durſt under- 


fred to him, See in IN. 


AUTHORS, 


Ariſtotle, Arriaga, Ruvins, Guilminot, Stiern 


Logice , Crackanthorp Lagica Burger ſdiciuss 
Logick, Spencer's Logick, La Logique ou PArt || 
de penſer, French, Wilſon's Art of ReaſSn, Des 


Cartes Philoſophy. 


* - 


of 


a — 


Of RHETO RICK. 


HETO RI CK is the Art of Oratory or By One g 
Eloquence, an. Art by which Cicero uſed 2 
to ſway the Senate of Rome juſt as he would Demiſthenes Tui, 
himſelt, and was therefore called King. Its their Ceuntjics,* 

chief Parts are Five, Invention, Diſpoſition, 

Elocution, Memory and Pronunciation. 

In Invention wegnuſt conſider what we are Of Invention. | 
to invent, by what Arguments to confirm the 

| Matter, and from what T opicks or general _ 

Heads theſe Arguments muſt ariſe; which laſt 
is conſidered in its Definition, Diviſi on, No- | 
tation, Conjugation, Genus, Species, Simi- | | 

litude, Diflimilitude, Contraries, Oppoſites, | 
Compariſon, Cauſes, Effects, Adjuncts, Ante- 

cedents, Conſequents. Now of the . 

I, Definition is a Speech explaining or de- Defiition. 
claring what a Thing is: The Parts whereof, 
according to Logicians, are Two 1. The Genus, 
or general Name agreeing with the Thing de- 
fined, &c. 2. The 7 Jn or particular 
Name, which doth only agree with that which = 
is Defined. : 7 

2. Drviſion is the diſtribution of the Matter Diviſion; 
prophunded into Parts. 

3. Notation or Etymology, is the Interpre- Notion, 
tation and Derivation of the Thing. | | 

4. Conjugation is diſtinguiſhing Singular and conjuga ion. 
Plural, Fe. 1 

5. A Genus, comprehends ſeveral Things un- Sm.. 
der it, which are really different from one ano- 

„% Rs * 
| 6. A Specees, is that which may, with other | Species, 19 

Things, be referred to one common Genus. See 1 
Genus and Species in ee 9 
7 7. Similitude 9 


| 
15 
| | * 
| 
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Similitude. 
Diiſimilitude. 

Contraries. 


Oppoſites, 
Compariſon, 


| Cauſes. 


Of Rhetorich. 
7. Similitude is the compariſon if Things 
together, which yet differ a little in ſome Re- 


ſpects, but not in ſome particular. 
8. Diſſimilitude is the diſagreeing of Two or 


more Things. 


9. Contraries, are Things which cannot boch 
at the ſame Time agree with one Thing. 
10. Oppoſites are the direct Contraries. 
II. Compariſon, is in comparing one Thing 


with another, and is equal or unequal. 


12. Cauſes, are Things hy which a Thing 1 is 


in any ſort produced, and theſe are Efficient 


which maketh the Thing, Material, of which a 


| E fects. | 


| i267 
_ 


THz? Quibu. 
_Auxins? 


Cur 7 Quemods ? 


Quando 0: 


Thing is made; Formal, by which the Thing 
15 mate it is; and Final, that te which a Thing 
is made. 


Effeds are ſuch Things are propounded L 


by Fs Cauſes. 


I 4. Adjunts are ſuch Things, are joined to 
the Thing or Perſon, by Who? Signifying the 


Quality of the Perſon, &c. What ? Importing 


an Inquiry after the Nature of the Thing. 
Il bere £ Denoting the Place. Vith what Aid” 27 
Neting Enquiry of who joined in the Action. 


hy * With what Intent. How? The man- „ 
ner "of doing it. Wn? The Time in 1 8 it | 
Was done. 


15. . are ſuch Things whith ga . 
before the Thing or Matter. 
15. Conſequents, are ſuch Things which ne- 


ceſſarily tollow after the Thing, Cc. 


Every Theme or Propoſition "af ſts of Three 


Parts, 1. The Subject of which we ſpeak. 2. The 


Nipoiition, 


Prædicate, that which is ſpoken of the Subject, 
3. The Cupola ſome Verb which joins the 


Subject with the Pradicate. 


Diſpoſition, is the orderly placing of thoſe 


Things which are invented, and 1s either 8 
tura 


a 
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| tural according to Nature, or Artificial for ERS 
Delight or Profit. Now all Diſcourſes are ei- 

ther of Perſons, Things or Facts; in Perſogs 


are conſiderable, their Deſcent, Nation, Sex, | 

Age, Fortune, Manners, Education, Relations, = N 

c. In Things, that is Subſtances and Quaͤ- - i! 
lities, the An fir, Quid fit, Quale, Quotuplex,, 1 
©. its Genus, Species, Properties, &Tc. In * 
Facts, the Cauſe, Place, Inſtrument, &c. The i 
natural Parts of a Diſcourſe are, 1. An Exordium fm | 
or Preface. 2. Declaring and proving the Po Ci 
ſitions. 3. Refuting the contrary. 4. Aſhort -{!1] 
Recapitulation; and 5. Concluſion called Pe- Pęroration. 1 
roration. And in this Peroration the Orator | 


ſhould very much endeavour to ſet an Edge in 


the Mind of his Auditors and be of his Side; 1 

for a good Orator ſhould not only pierce tze 1 

Ear and allure the Eye, but alſo invade the 1 

Mind of his Hearer, the better to effect which, 1 
Enumeration is required, that the Arguments Enumeration. 1 

more largely opened in the former Diſcourſece. 4 

may be clearly repeated under a new Form of . "| 

Words. And Amplification for enlarging with amplification. 7 
Adornments of Figure, the Repetition fo made. „ 
Elocution is an Elegant Order of Words and Rlocion. 1 
GSWentences uſed in the Utterance, and is per- 2 '| 

„ formed by the fine manner of Words, called a 1 
5 1rope, or by the fine Frame of Speech called a of 1 
PFigure. In a Trope is te be conſidered, 1. The Trope. 1 
Affections, and 2. The Kinds. The Affections bi 


of a Trope are Four, 1. Catachreſis, when a Carchreſs. 


1 

Ml 

| Word is abuſively put for another, as, He | 
| Threatens me a good Turn. 2. Hyperbole ex- yperbole. 1 
Preſſing a Thing in the ſuperlative or higheſt 
Degree, That in Deſcending we may find tbe x 
Truth. 3. Metalepfis, that containeth many lexlepſis | | 
Tropes in one Expreſſion, as when we by an 1 
improper Speech ſignifie firſt that which is 9 
5 improper, ” 
'F 
. 
4 
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Aulegory 5 
Metonymie. 


© = 
| Paralepis. 


| Apophaſis. 


Metaphor. 


5 gt 
3 
£0 
4 
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improper, and by that improper Speech ano- 


ther, and fo forward. 4. An Allegory, which 7 


is a long proſecuted Metaphor, in the Uſe 


whereof obſerve to end with the ſame kind of 


Trope with which you began. „FF 

The kinds of a Trope are, 1. A Metonyme, | 
which is a Tranſnomination or uſing one Name 
for another ; or Horace for the Works com- 


poſed by Horace. Theſe Metonomies may be 


of the Four Cauſes before. 2. An Irony, which 
is a Thing ſpoke fleering, or by the contrary | 
of what we mean; as, O thou haſt got thy | 
Purpoſe ? When indeed he had not. Paralepſis 
is a kind of Irony, when we ſay we let paſs 
that which notwithſtanding we touch as full. 


 Apophajes is another kind of Irony, by which 
we deny to ſay or do what yet we ſpeak very 
_ earneſtly. 3. A Metaphor (uſed chiefly in De- 


{criptions) are Similitudes of Words, whereby | 


We endeavour to paint a Thing in Words illu- 
ſtrating, or expreſs our ſelves by a Word which 


is of the like Signification with what we mean. 


4. Synecdoche by which a Part is put for the 


Whole, or the Whole for a Part. 


A Heure is a kind of Elocution, by which | 


the Form of a Speech is changed from its Right 


and plain Uſe, and is either of a Word or 2 


Sentence: Of a Word, is that by which an 


Poetical Number. 


Rhyme, 


gard to the Quantity of the Syllables whether 


Oration or Speech is compoſed of Words apt 
and ſuitable to one another. Of a Sentence is 
by the ſweet Number of Sounds therein. Num- 
ber is either Poetical or Oratorical. A Poeti- 
cal Number is that which is confined to a per: 
petual Obſervation of certain Spaces. 

A Number Poetical, is either Rhyme or Mee- 


ter. Rhyme is a Poetical Number, containing 


a certain Number of Feet, without any Re- 


Jong 
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long or ſhort. A Meeter is a Poetical Number Meer. | 
conſiſting of certain Feet, of which the laſt Abe 1 
Foot hath the laſt Syllable Indifferent or Com- | 1 
mon, that is, Long or Short. i 
Oratorical Number conſiſts of Feet, but not — 
any certain Number. 5 1 
An Eprizeuxis, is when a like Sound is re- Fpizeuxiz | 
peated 1n the ſame Sentence without Intermiſſion. 1 
An Anadiploſi 7s, is when a like Sound or Word Anadiploſis = 
without Intermiſhon is repeated in divers Senten- 5 
ces, i. e. when it ends one and begins another. | 
An Anaphora, is when a like Sound is repeated Amphora, = 
ah the beginning of Sentences tollowing one ano- " 
ther. . 9 
An Epiſtrophe, is when a like Sou is re- Fpitrophe. 
peated in the cloſe of Sentences. 3 
An Epanalepſis, is a * after a long Fpanalepſis, 5 
Parentheſis. C 
Epanados, is when Two Things rehearſed to- EFp-nadvs. | 
gether are ſpoken of afterwards ſeverally. OY i 
Paranomaſia, is when a Word being changed P.raromaſin “ 
ma Letter or Syllable, it is alſo changed in 1 
Senſe and Signification, as, 0 Tre Tate Tati, 5 
tibi tanta Tyranne tuliſti. Proleptoton 1 
A Proleptoton or Traductio, is a Repetition of 3 1 


Words of the ſame Lineage. 5 | 1 
Laiſinus or abſolute Reaſoning, is when a Cogiſtus. '| 
Sentence is compoſed without any talking with = 
another Perſon ſuppoſed. nn | 

 Oepboneſis, is a Figure in Reaſoning by way Oephoneſis. 1 
of Exclamation, by an Adverb expreſſed or — 
underſtood. . il 

Recalling of one's ſelf, is when ſomething is Reling. 

| Called back. = 
- Eparorthoſis, is when ſomething vreceding Eperortheſs, — | 
7 is called back by correcting it. Fee + il 


; Apoſt obreſis, is when the cloſe of a Sentence f 
F FED mas rep d, by keeping in a petty which 55 


2•*—“V» „ worn Dh Hot 9 
* af non, — * 8 n 


* 


| | 


Perſons of moſt I. Seneca could recite Two Thouſand Names 
extraordinary Ne. upon once hearing of them. See at the Marg 
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reel. Apoſtrophe, is when a Speech is directed to 


another, than was by the Speech it ſelf at firſt 
mas. 


Profopopia. ©0—Þ A Proſopopæœia, is when in our Oration we 


ſuppoſe another Perſon to be ſpeaking. 


_ rence: This conſiſteth in Queſtion and Anſwer, 
in Conſenting or Diſſenting Dialogiſm. 


A Figure of Conſenting Dialogiſm, is when 
one's Anſwer doth admit of the Objection ex- 


preſſed or underſtood; yet ſo as that from 
thence the Inconſequence of the Objection may 
be ſhewed if need be  _ N 


Diſſenting Dialogiſm, is when one's Anſwer 1 


dcoth impugne or croſs the Objection. 8 
Memory, Aemory, is a natural Faculty or Endowment, 


See the following Which is as much 4s can be {aid of it: Only! 
; will in room of what might have been expected 


5 Page. | 


thereof, here note ſome Examples of Perſons of 
ſuch wonderful Memory as to repeat vaſt Num- 


bers of Names, Words, &c. at once or twice 


hearing, either backward or forward. 


mory. | 


nal Note Logick in INVENTIONS. 


The Schollars of 2. Zuinger in his 4th Book of the 15th Vo- 

ppm, le Jume of his great Theater De Vita Humana, 
in Grcece learnt the a Meng divers others makes mention of a Young 
= — 3 Man, Born in the Iſle of Corſica, who could rea- 
making uſe only di ly recite, after once hearing, Thirty Six Thou- 


St their Memories 


itead of Books, fand Words of all Sorts, either forward, back- 


ward, or any way, and taught this Science to | 


any one. 


3. Hiſtorians tell us Cr the Great could 
call all the Soulders of his Army by their Names. 


4. Caine as the Embaſſador of Pyrrhus King 


of Albania, coming to Rome in his Maſters 


Behalf, 


wm ed Yd 


A Figure in reaſoning Dialogue-wiſe, is when 
à Sentence is compoſed in Form of a Conte- | 
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BB Behalf, the next Day after his Arrival ſalute 

the Senate and People all by their Names and 
VVV 83 
F. Pope Clement VI. had ſo good a Memory, 


that whatſoever he read he made abſolutely 


his own, and never forgot it; the Cauſe of 
which Faculty Petrarch aſcribes to him from a 
| Wound given him on his Head, by which 

ſome Obſtructions were diſſolved, and the Paſ- 
# fages of the Brain opened, whereby a com- 


modious Way was made for theSpirits to paſs 


ITT 

6. Carmides a Græcian, could repeat a the 
Names of the Books diſpoſed in a large Li- 
brary juſt as they ſtood in Order. But now 
tis time we return to the laſt Part of Rhe- 
torick, and that is 
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Pronunciation, ought to be accompanied Pronuncucion: 


with ſome decent Action and Comportment of 


the Body. Words in your Oration ought to 


be choſe with Care, and thoſe ufed that are 
moſt Polite. Too many Conſonants, or Vow- 


els, coming together are to be avoided ; and 
Words of extraordinary length, as well as 


Monoſyllables, where Polyſyllables may be 


had, are to be Rejected. A Multiſyllable bet- 
| ter anſwers a Monoſyllable precedent, than 2 


P Monſyllable 2 Multiſyllable. Tautology, or 
en Repetition of a Word, is by no means 
to be uſed. Circumlocution, or many Words, 


the o 


are alſo to be avoided where few will ſerve, 


and be as Expreſſive. Omoptota's, and Words 
of the like Termination, being next to Tau- 
tologies, are to be ſevered. The weightieſt 


Words ſhould be placed in the Beginnings 


and Ends, becauſe they make deepeſt Impreſ- 


ſions, Tranſpofition of Words are more 1nci- 
dent to the Learned Tongues, yet not wholly 


omitted 


| Ev 2 * * Ax” * 
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intended. 


ſuppoſe another Perſon to be ſpeaking. 


rence: This conſiſteth in Queſtion and Anſwer, 
in Conſenting or Diſſenting Dialogiſm. 


one's Anſwer doth admit of the Objection ex- 
4 Preſſed or underſtood ; yet fo as that from 
= thence the Inconſequence of the Objection may 


be ſhewed if need be: 


doth impugne or croſs the Objection. 


Ve rhefollowing which is as much às can be ſaid of it: Only I 
A wioiill in room of what might have been expected 
thereof, here note ſome Examples of Perſons of 

ſuch wonderful Memory as to repeat vaſt Num- 


hearing, either backward or forward. 


ny Mc- upon once hearing of them. See at the Margi- 
. nal Note Logick in INVENTIONS. 
The Schollars of 2. Zuinger in his 4th Book of the 175th Vo- 
rpm, lade Jume of his great Theater De Vita Humana, 


85 in Greece learneche ameng divers others makes mention of a Youngs 
- = Man, Born in the Ifle of Corſica, who could rea- 


making uſe only ily recite, after once hearing, Thirty Six Thou- 
ot their Memories 


5uſtead of Boon, land Words of all Sorts, either forward, back- 


any one. 


call all the Soulders of his Army by their Names. 
4. Caine as the Embaſſador of Pyrrbus King 

of Albania, coming to Rome in his Maſter's 
| Behalf, 


apoſtroptie. Apoſtrophe, is when à Speech is directed to 
another, than was by the Speech it ſelf at firſt | 


wm 11 


* Profopopeia. A Proſopopæia, is when in our Oration we 


A Figure in reaſoning Dialogue-wiſe, is when 
a Sentence is compoſed in Form of a Conte- | 


A Figure of Conſenting Dialogiſm, is when i 


Diſſenting Dialogiſm, is when one's Anſwer 


' Memory, Memory, is a natural Faculty or Endowment, 


bers of Names, Words, &c. at once or twice 


| Perſons of moſt 1. Seneca could recite Two Thouſand Names 


ward, or any way, and taught this Science to 


3. Hiſtorians tell us Srus the Great could | 
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EZ Behalf, the next Day after his Arrival ſaluted 
the Senate and People all by their Names and 
sSirnames. 1 
5. Pope Clement VI. had ſo good a Memory, 
that whatſoever he read he made abſolutely 
his own, and never forgot it; the Cauſe of 
which Faculty Petrarch aſcribes to him from a 
Wound given him on his Head, by which 
ſome Obſtructions were diſſolved, and the Paſ- 
ſages of the Brain opened, whereby a com- 
modious Way was made for the Spirits to paſs 
_ RX _-c-k-_T_TTT HER. 
6. Carmides a Grecian, could repeat a the 
Names of the Books diſpoſed in a large Li- 
brary juſt as they ſtood in Order. But now 
'tis time we return to the laſt Part of Rhe- 
Cõ%’!§IiI.. ⁰ = 
Pronunciation, ought to be accompanied Pr ð 
with ſome decent Action and Comportment of 
the Body. Words in your Oration ought to 
be choſe with Care, and thoſe uſed that are 
moſt Polite. Too many Conſonants, or Vow- 
els, coming together are to be avoided ; and 
Words of extraordinary length, as well as 
E Monoſyllables, where Polyſyllables may be 
had, are to be Rejected. A Multiſyllable bet- 
ter anſwers a Monoſyllable precedent, than a 
Monſyllable a Multiſyllable. Tautology, or 
the often Repetition of a Word, is by no means 
| to be uſed. Circumlocution, or many Words, 
= are alſo to be avoided where few wall ſerve, 
and be as Expreſſive. Omoptota's, and Words 
of the like Termination, being next to Tau- 
tologies, are to be ſevered. The weightieſt 
Words ſhould be placed in the Beginnings 
s and Ends, becauſe they make deepeſt Impreſ- 
3 ſions, Tranſpofition of Words are more inci- 
8 dent to the Learned Tongues, yet not wholly 
f, 3 omitted 


Of Stile. 
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omitted in the Modern. Stile ought to be J 


varied, according as it is prepared for the Ear, 
or for the Eye. An open and free Stile is ne- 


ceſſary in Speaking, a ſtricter is to be uſed in f 


Writing; but therein uſe Caution, for the ſame | 
Schemes become not a Hiſtory and Panegyrick, || 


a Letter and an Oration, a Controverſy and a | 
Moral Diſcourſe, a Poem and a Fable. Some | 
muſt be Heroical, ſome Submiſſive, others 
Smart, Grave, Jocund; and all of theſe having 


their Graces and Defects. Extemporal Elo- 
quence muſt be careful to uſe a long and com- 


Paſſigg Stile, (ſo that he do not loſe himſelf 1 


therein) that whilſt he ſlowly Effunds what is 
_ already prepared in his Memory, the Foun- 


tain of his Wit may be repleniſned with more, 


and never ſuffer himſelf to be quite exhauſted; 


therefore Metaphors, Similies, and Paraphra- 


ſes thereupon are neceſſary. For acquiring of 
Eloquence and Stile, you ought to be familiar 


in reading the Rhetoricians Books and Orati- 


ons, as alſo with Elegant Hiſtorians. (See in 
Hiſtory.) Whatever Stile you chuſe, be ſure 


to be Perſpicuous therein, neither being too 


Vain in Ornaments, nor too Barren, both 


which are troubleſome to an Auditor. In the | 


Delivery let your Words be laid down diſtinct- 
ly, which not only gives Grace to the Speaker, 


but helps the Memory of the Hearer ; don't 
| Rant, nor yet ſeem to whiſper your Words, 


but let your Tone, as your Stile, be varied, 


higher, lower, ſwitter, ſlower, as you would 


make your Purpoſe be diſtinguiſhed with your 


preſent Subject. Let not the Actions be like a 


Stage-Player or Mountebank, altogether Apiſh 


Of Aion in De- 
liver y. | 


or Confuled. The ſeveral Parts of Action in 


Pronunciation of your Oration is thus ſtated 
by ſome; The Hand 1s to be held out when 
we 


Of Rhetorich: 


ting out the Forefinger when Demonſtrating ; 


The firſt Finger turned down for Urging; Put 


up for Threatning; The middle Finger put 


out for Reproaching; The left Thumb touched 
by the Index of the right Hand for Reaſon- 
ing and Diſputing; The touching a Finger 


with the other Hand for Diſtinguiſhing . and 


Numbring; The Hand brought towards one 
in ſaying any Thing of himfelf; Towards the 
Head when ſpeaking of the Underſtanding ; 


To the Breaſt when of the Will, Soul or Affe- 
ctions; Folding the Arms when imitating Sad- 


_ neſs, &c. Yet beware of too much Motion, 
rather uſing too little, than overmuch. See 
before in LOGICK, and in the following 


AUTHORS, 


Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, Smith's Rhetorick, But- 
ler's Rhetorick, Farnabys Rhetorick, Walker's 
Rhetorick, Lami's Rhetorick. Ou! Art de Parler, 
French. Port Royals Art of Speaking, Inſtru- 
| ions for Oratory. See Ciceros Orations, Livii 


— 


Orationes. 


| 4113 
we ſpeak of Begging; Up when we ſpeak of 
Praying. The Hand beating down is uſed 
when a Thing is ſpoke of Anger; Clapping the 
Hands together when ſpeaking of Wonders; N 
Opening one, or both Hands, when making a 
Thing plain, or Explaining; Arms drawn 
| back cloſe to the Sides when Requeſting; Put- 
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of MUSICK. 
| 0, USICK is a Science which teacheth 60 


| what belongs to the Theory and Pra- 
ctiſe of Harmony, in modulating Notes in 
either Voice or Inſtrument. ES 

It doth confiſt in Singing or Setting. In 


Singing there are Five Things to be conſidered, ⁶ſ 
1. The Number of the Notes; 2. Names; | 


3. Tunes; 4. Times; and 5. Their Adjuncts. 
'The Number. of Mufical Notes are Three 
Times Seven, or Twenty One, (that is, from 


the loweſt Note on a Baſe, to the higheſt 


on a Treble; tho ſome Baſes and ſome Trebles 


reach above this Compaſs) for there 1s in Na- 


ture but Seven diſtinct Notes in the ſeveral 


Cliffs of the Scale; for the Eighth and Fif- 


teenth have the ſame Sound (and therefore the 


Name) of the Firſt, the Ninth and Sixteenth 
of the Second; Tenth and Seventeenth of the 
Theſe Thrice Seven Notes are diſcerned by 
D. E F. their Places. At the beginning of each Rule 


and Space, is placed one of the Firſt Seven 
Letters of the Alphabet; and theſe Letters are 


thrice repeated one above another, the Letter 


G being put upon the firſt or loweſt place of 


each Septenary, being the firſt Letter in the 
word Greece, and in the firſt Septenary retain- 


ed the Name and Form of the Greek IT Gam- 
ma, in remembrance this Art came from the 
G, ĩͤ . 

By theſe Seven Letters (or Cliffs) the Scale 
is divided into Three ſeveral Parts of Muſick; 


the Firſt, and loweſt, is called the Baſe; the 
Second, or middle, the Mean; the Third, or 


higheſt, the Treble. For 


— £m as A--- at. a 


—_ * as 2 3 . 
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eee, 
Altho' the whole Ordinary Scale of Muſick 

doth contain Three Septenaries of Lines and 
Spaces; yet when any of the Parts wh ch it is 
divided into, come to be Prick'd out by it ſelf 


Of Muſick. | 
For the Seven Notes, 2 by the Seven 


Letters, are but Six ſevera 


Mi, Fa, Sol, La; and for the Seventh Note, 


becauſe it is but half a Tone above La, as tha 
Fourth is above Mi, (whereas all the reſt are 
whole Tones) it is fitly called by the ſame 
Name with the Fourth, and ſo the next will 


be an Eighth, or Diapaſon to the Firſt, and 


conſequently placed in the ſame Letter or 
Cliff, and called by the ſame Name. And 


thus they were wont to be placed in the Scale, 


; in which the firſt Name Ut, being placed on 


the ſame Line with the T, cauſed the whole 


Scale to be called the Gamut. But the Mo- 


derns have rejected Uz and Re, finding the 


in Songs or Leſſons, five Lines is ſufficient to 


contain the Compaſs of Notes thereunto be- 
longing : And it there be any Notes that ex- 
tend higher or lower, it is uſual to add a Line 
. 20-that place with a Pew: uhh: 
Tho' the Seven Letters ſet at the beginning 
of each Rule and Space, are Seven Cliffs or 
| Cleaves, yet Four are only ufeful; the Firſt 
called F Fa ut Cliff, marked * is proper to 
the Baſe, or loweſt Part, and ſet at the be- 
ginning of Songs or Leſſons; the Second, C 


Sol fa ut (proper to the Mean) marked 1 
the Third, G So/ re ut (proper to the Treble) 


ſigned 8 Theſe are called the Three Signed 


Cliff; the Fourth is B Cliff, proper to all 


I 2 Parts, 


F Names, invented 
to help the Learner in Tuning them, Ur, Re, 
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116 Of Mufick. ” 
Parts, as being of Two Natures, Flat (b) and 
and Sharp 3, the Firſt called ſometimes B fa, | 
the other B i. Theſe ſerve for the Flatting 
and Sharping of Note. | 
Concerning the Fourth Cliff, Note, B fa al-. 
ters the Name and Property of the Notes be- 
fore which it is placed, changing i into fa, 
and making that Note to which it is joined, 
a Semi-Tone, or half a Note lower; 2. B mi, 

or B Sharp, alters the Property of the Notes 
before which it is placed, but not the Name 
for it is uſually placed before Fa or S/, which! 
retain their Name, but their Sound is half a 
Tone higher. 3. Theſe Two B Cliffs are not on 
placed at the beginning of the Lines with the 
other Cliff, but are uſually put to ſeveral | 
Notes in the midſt of a Song or Leſſon for 
Flatting and Sharping of Notes. 
Of theſe Four Notes now in uſe, Mi is the 
Principal, or Maſter-Note; for that being 
found, the reſt are known. For after Mr, ſing 
fa ſol la twice upward, and Ja ſo! fa twice 
downward, and ſo you come to Mi again in 
the CHE both ways 1. 
This Note Mi hath its Being in Four ſeve- 

ral Places, but in but one of them at a time; 
its proper place is in B ni, but if a B fa, or 
Flat, = in its Place, then it is in Ela mi; 
but if a B /a be placed there alſo, then it is in Þ 
A la mi re; if a B Flat come there alſo, then Þ 
it's removed into its Fourth Place, which is 
D /a fol re, as may appear by Examples in 

the Muſician's Books. 55 ; 
The Tunes of the Notes cannot be declared 
by Precept, but muſt be learned by the Voice 
of the Teacher, or Tune of ſome Inſtrument, 
only obſerve from mi to fa, and fo from Ja to fa 
is but half a Tone, but between any other Iwo 
4 | otes 


Of the Tune of 
 Notcs. 


in this Proportion; Two Minums make a Se- 


= Vers make a Quaver. 


= 07 cl. 5 117 
Notes is is a whole Tone, as from fa to 2 or fol 
to /a. And in the firſt guiding of the Voice, 

it will much help to ſound by degrees all theſe 
Notes, as Sol la mi; and at the ſecond Tuning 
leave out 1a, the middle Note, this will not 
YH ow help you to Tune a Third, as from ſol to 
ni, but will alſo help in raiſing of Fourths 
00 Fifths. The Names of Notes, in refe- 
rence to their Tunes, are Sol, La, Mi, Fa; and 
their | 
Names, in proportion of Tins are e Eight, Of the Time of 
A Lorge, Long, Breve, Semi-Breve, Minum, e 
'# Crochet, and Semi- Quader; the Four firſt are 
of Augmentation, the Four latter of Dimi- 
nution. 

In Augmentation, the Lange 18 Eight Semi- 
breves, the Long, Four; the Breve, Two; the 

Semi. breve is one Time, or Note. 
In Diminution, the latter Four do decent 


mi- Breve, Two Crotchets make a Minum, Two 
Quabers make a Crotchet, and Two Semi- Qua- 
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There belongs to Notes, deſe ribed by their 
= Number, Name, Tune, and Time, theſe Se- 
ven Things, a Tye, a Repeat, a Payſe, & Direct, 
2 Cloſe, Single and Double Bars , and ſeveral 
Mood. 
A Tye is a Semi- Gree, whoſe two ends * 
point 10 the two Notes conjoined, as when 
two Minums, or one Minum and a Crochet are 
tied together; as alſo, when two or more 
Notes are to be ſung to one Syllable, or two 
Notes or more to be plaid with one drawing 
of the Bow an the Violin. The middle and 
principal Note is the Sem-Breve: And when 
any Note, and its half Note, in the ſame place, 
are conjoined for one Syllable, the Mark 5 
1.3 the 
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Of Mufich. 
the half Note, and of the Ligature too, is a 
Point ſet by the Note, and it is as 


much as if with the Note its half SEE 
Note were expreſſed and Ctonjoined 


— BP Ligature, and prolongeth the Sound of | 
that Note it follows, to halt as much more; 
thus a Semi-Breve, which is of its ſelf but two 


Minums, having a Prick after it, is made three 


Minums in one continued Sound, and ſo in ö 


other Notes. 


A Repeat is either of the ſame Notes and = | 


Ditty together, or of itz with other Notes, 


and is marked thus &, and is uſed to ſi gnify 
that there muſt be a * of that part 
again. 


A Pauſe is a Mark of Reſt or Silence for the | 
Time of ſome Note. A Line deſcending from | 
a Superior Rule, and not touching the Rule be- 


low, is a Semi- Breve Reſt; the like Line riſing 


from an Inferior Rule, and not touching the 
Rule above, is a Minum Reſt; 3 the ſame with 
a Crook to the Right Hand, is a Crochet Reſt, 


and to the Left Hand a Nuaver Reſt; alſo a 
Line reaching from Rule to Rule, is a Breve 

Reſt, or a Pauſe of two Seni. Breves; z a Line 
from a Rule to a third Rule, is a Long Pauſe, 


of four Semi-Breves, and two of them together 
make a Large Pauſe, or a Reſt of eight Semi- 
Breves. TY 

A Direct in the end of a Line ſheweth where 


the Note ftands in the beginning of 2825 


the 2 Line, and is marked thus, === 
A Cloſe is either Perfect or Imperfe&: * 


perfect Clofe 1s the end of a Song noted thus, 


or , or with two Bars thwart all the Rules. 
An Imperfect Cloſe is the end of a Strain, or 
any place' in a Song, where all the Parts do 
meet, and Cloſe before the end, and it is ZE 
marked with a ſi angle Bar. 4 he 


* Of Mach. © 9 
The uſual Moods are Two; the Imperfect 
of the ne, when all goes by two except the 
Minyms, which goes by three, as two Logge 
to a Large, two Breves to a Long, two Semi- 
Breves to a Breve, three Minums to the Semi- 
Breve, with a Prick of Perfection. This Mood 
is thus Signed ZZ, and is uſually called the 
Triple- Tim. ** 

The other uſual Mood is the Imperfe& of 
E the leſs, when all goes by two, as two Longs to 
a Large, two Breves to a Long, two Semi-Breves 
to a Breve, &c. This is called Common- - 
Lime, becauſe moſt uſed, marked E 


= Ariſtotle averreth Muſick to be the only Di- 
ſpoſer of the Mind to Vertue and Goodneſs, 
= wherefore he accounteth it among thoſe Four 
Principal Exerciſes wherein he would have 
Children inſtructed ; and altho* Iycurgus im- 
| poſed moſt ſharp Laws upon the Lacedemoni- 
ans, yet he ever allowed them the Exerciſe of 8 
Muſick. Some attribute it to the Vertue of 0 


Divination, (the Sybils Propheſying beſt after a 
= the hearing of Muſick) and ſay that thereby 0 
Men may make a judgment of the Habits of ' 

the Bedy, Affections of the Mind, and Man- 
ners of Men. There is no end of this Art, , 
every day producing new Diſcoveries there- f 
The Ancients have divided Muſick into, The Ancients d. 

I. Enharmoniack, which by reaſon of its pro- ne m ine 
found Abftruſeneſs, and Impoſſibility of Dif. monte ö 
covery, they laid aſide; 2. The Chromatick, Chronutick. 4 
which by reaſon of its wanton Meafures they — 


utterly refuſed; 3. The Diatonick, which they oistouick 
only admitted. Others have diſtinguiſned the 
Moods, as derived from ſundry Countries, for 

whoſe particular one they ſeemed at firſt 
| 1 oy TO 
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do have been contrived, of which there are 
Lydin. Three, viz. the Lydian, which was Will; the 
__ Vhrygian, FV gian, (which was warlike, and ſtirred up 
Men to Fury and Battle, by which Tianotheus 
perick. incited Alexander to Arms;) and the Dorick, | 
called Religious, being more Grave, Honeſt, FR 
and Modeſt. Theſe Three are ſaid to be of |} 
greateſt Antiquity, and the Dorick preferred 

above the other TWO. To theſe,” Sapho, the 

Mixolzdian Lesbian, added a Fourth, termed the Mixoly- 
diian, only fit for Tragedies, and to move 
Compathon. To theſe Four Moods there are 
©. Who have added others, which they call Col- 
kypodorin. lateral, the Hypodorian, Hypolidian, and the |} 
Bypophrigian, Hypophrygien, to the end there might be Seven 
Correſpondent to the Number of the Planets. i 

To all which, Pzolomy adds an Eighth, called | 

_ pypermixolydian. the Hypermixolydian, being the ſharpeſt and 
9 5 ſhrilleſt of all. Marcian, according to the 
Tradition of Ariſtoxenus, numbers Five Prin- 
cipal Moods, and Ten Collateral. „ 
The Exerciſe of Muſick is an Enemy to 
Melancholy, which St. Chryſoſtom calls the De- 
vil's Bath; and Vocal Muſick openeth the 
Breaſt and Pipes, and helpeth ſtammering in 
Speech of thoſe that Sing. { ] 
The Invention of ſeveral Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, ſee in INVENTIONS. NE 43 
Muſick of ſound Diſcords will yet make 
ſweet Harmony, and it is no ſmall} Surprize 
when Two Baſons, Bowls, Braſs Pots, Cc. 
of the ſame bigneſs, the one being full, the 
other empty, ſhall, ſtricken, be a juſt Drapa- 
on in ſound one to the other; or that Two 
Lutes (of equal ſize) laid upon a Table, and 
tuned Uniſon, or alike in the Gamut, one 
String. touched on one Lute. makes the ſame 
String (untouched) to anſwer on the other 
| LY Lute. 
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Lute. And ſure there is no ordinary Charm 


in Muſick, that gentle ſtrokes on Brazen Veſ- 
ſels, or the Ike, ſhould draw down a Flight 
of wandering Bees, and the ſound of one ſin- 
8 gle Pipe charm Hundred Ey'd Argus aſleep. 

* There are ſeveral notable Examples men- 
tioned in Ancient Hiſtorians of famous Muſi- 


cians, ſuch as Orpheus, Tirpander, Timotheus, 
Arion, Ariſtonus, and Cunomus; between which 


Two laſt was a famous Tryal of Skill, and 
the Victory judged to Cunomus, by means of a 


Graſhopper leaping on his Harp and ſupplying 


the defect of a broken String, Theſe, and 
others, by their Muſick, are ſaid to have 
moved the Pailions of Mens Minds at their 
Pleaſure, appeaſed the Diſconſolate and De- 


| ſperate, healed even the Sick, tempered the 


Amorous, and wrought moſt wonderful Effects, 
as may be ſeen in /E/tzn, Pliny, and Plutarch; 


and there are thoſe, even at this Day, affirm 


that the ſound of Muſick, or Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, 1s a ſovereign Remedy for the Sting or 


Venom of a Tarantula, (a little Creature like 
a kind of Spider;) and that Muſical Harmony 


helps Madneſs, and eaſes the moſt extream 


Pains in the Sciatica, or Hip-Gout , as well 
s that it allayeth the Fury of Anger, and is 


Ss 7 lengthener of Life. 


The beſt Compoſers and Performers in this 


admirable Art, have been, Ludovico de Licloria, 


after him Orlando de Laſſo, Horatio de Vecchi of 
Modena, Giovanni Croce, Maſter of St. Mark's 
Chappel in Venice; Luca Marengio, for Ma- 
drigals; Peter Philips, Organiſt at Bruſſels, 
an Engliſh Man. Boſchetto, Claudio de Monte 
Verd, Guionnani Ferreti, Stephano Felis, Giulio 
Rinaldi, Philipo de Monte, Andrea Gabrieli, O- 
prian de Rore, Palaviceno, Geminiano, 8 
Of 


Nicholao, &c. of the Italians. 
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Of Muſick. 
Of the Engliſh, was Mr. Philips, - before 


named; Mr. Bird, who did equal, if not ex- 


cel any of Italy and France (who are very | 


ſparing in the Commendation of Strangers, in 
regard of the great Conceit they hold of them- 


ſelves) Doctor Douland, Thomas Morley, Mr, | 
Afpoonfo, Mir. Wilbee, Mr. Kirbie, Mr. Wilkes, 


Michael Eaſt, Mr. Bateſ, on, Mr. Dearing, &c. 
Since we have had among others, Mr. Henry 


Purcell, (Inferior to none in the World whilſt 


Living) how much ſoever the Ealian may at- 
tribute to himſelf. 
Now Living, 1s Mr. Daniel Purcell, Doctor 


Blow, Mr. Finger, Mr. Eccles, Mr. Baniſter, 


Sei Zuior Bapti iſt. 
King Henry VIII. of England, could not 


only Sing his Part ſure, but Compoſed a Ser- 
vice for the Church of Four, Five, and Six 1 


Parts, as Eraſmus witneſſeth. | 
The Duke of Venoſa, an Italian Prince, and 


: the Landtgrave of Heſſe, both Living about 


Anno 1620. gave excellent Proofs of their 


| Knowlege and Love to Muſick.  *® 


Leopold VI. late Emperor of Germany, who 
died*in the Year, 1705. Compoſed well him- 
ſelf, and delighted ſo in Muſick, that 


Place abounded more with Muſicians than 


enna, his chief City, in which, as ſome relate, 
were to the Number of Ten Thouſand. | fy 


The beſt Focho' i in - ths World, is that of 
Bruſjels, reflecting the Voice or Sound of an 


Inſtrument Fifteen Times; and that near Cr 


cus Caracalla at Rome, which 1 18 laid to Repeat = 


a whole Verſe of Virgil. 


Above the Manor-Hou e oy Woodoaks in 


Hertfordſhi e, on the W is an Eccho 


will | 


Sympſon's Compendium of Muſick. 
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Of Mufick. 
| will Repeat to a Trumpet Twelve Times. Re- 
latione Ben. Titchbourne Mil. 1 


AU A H OR S, 
7] 5 


Guido Aretine, Euclid, Ptolemy, Ariſtoxe- 
nus, Faber Stapulenſis, Boctius, John Kepler, 


Salinas, Zarbins, Vincentius Galilæus, in Ita- 
lian. See Playford's Introduction to Muſick, 
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_ A RITHMETICK is the Art of Num- 
. Þ bring, which Teaches us Rules for Caſt- 
ing Accompts, and Inſtructs us how to Adjuſt 
and Caſt up Sums of Money, adding Several 
by Addition into One, which Subſtraction 


again takes away, Diviſion ſeparates into 


Parts, and Multiplication doubles, trebles, &c. 
This Art is accounted the Mother of Sci- | 
_ ences ; and Pythagoras invented many ſtrange 


Myſteries in Number, averring with great 


Preſumption, The World could not haue been 


Created by GOD, bad not Numbers been In- 
ſtrumental; and that all Divine Knowledge was 


contained in Numbers: And Marcus, Magus, 
and Valentinus declared they were able to 
diſcover an innumerable Company of Secrets 


in Religioh by the Aſſiſtance of Numbers 


only. 


| For the Entertainment of the more curious 
| Readers, I ſhall here inſert (before I ſpeak of 
the Fundamental Rules of this Science) a Brief 
Treatiſe of the Nine Figures, which conſtitute 

; Numbers 
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O Arxrithmetich. 
Numbers, and make up the Science of Arith- 
metick. ö y ON | 

The Figure 1 is the Root of all Number, 
becauſe all Numbers, Great or Small, derive |! 


- themſelves from this Figure. The Divine 


tts Epichets, 


Poet, Du Bartas, in his Works, (from whence 
we take ſome of this preſent Diſcourſe; calls 
it, The Nurſery of All; becauſe from 1 Man 


infinite others are proceeded, and of 1 Crea- 


ture infinite others in the Waters, Land, and 
Air. It is alſo by the ſame Author called The 


Scope of Polymny, whereby is meant that the 


Intention of all Learned and Studious Men, in 


their Conferences and Writings, aim at ſome 


| One prefixed End. | And further, No Number, 
\ becauſe a Number muſt be compoſed of more 


than one Unity, as alſo for that the Unity is 


more than a Number, becauſe it giveth it a 


. its Attributes, 


\ 


Being, and potentially comprehendeth all 


Numbers, and in effect is in all. 


This is added in Praiſe of Unity, That 
GOD is 1, the Church 1, altho compoſed of 


ders; there is 1 Creator, 1 World, 1 Man, 


(for of his Rib was Woman framed) 1 Tongue 
before the Confuſion of Babel, 1 Law, 1 Go- 
{pel, 1 Faith, 1 Baptiſm, 1 Table of our Lord, 


1 Hope, 1 Charity, 1 Paradice, and 1 Eternal 


Life. There might be other Significations of 
this Number touched upon, yet let no One 


think we gather any thing that favouretH Geo- 
mancy, (an Art that by certain Points ſeparated 


either by Chance or Force on the Earth, com- 


poſes thereout certain Figures or Numbers, 


likened to thoſe in the Heavens, making a 
kind of Divination) or thoſe Men, or their 
Speculations, that pretend to build Rules of 


Religion, and Eſtabliſnment and Subverſion of 
Publick States on Numbers; and * lefs 
. | x oun- 
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Foundation can any Man find in the Impo- 
ſtures of Arithmeticians or Magicians, &c. 
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who abuſing the Paſſages of Holy Scripture, 
(making mention of divers Numbers) have 


thought to have found therein a Practice of 
Divination, or ſome Power to Invocate Spi- 


rits, and Exerciſe unlawful Matters, as ſome 
have Taught in their Printed Works. f 
The Figure 2 is called by D# Bartas, One's 


ty, for to divide a Thing is to deſtroy it. 


Zaratas (who was Maſter to Pythagoras) called 


2 the Mother of Numbers, and 1 the Father; 


whereof Plutarch yieldeth ſome Reaſon for in 


. = 5 
The Figure 3 fome have ſuppoſed was the 


firſt of Numbers; for as touching 2, the Py- 
thagorifts call it not a Number, but a Confu- 
ſion of Unities; which, to ſpeak properly, are 
= not Numbers, but Sources and Roots of them. 


Plutarch deſcribes the Praiſes of this Number 3 


in his Treatiſe of Ie and Oris, and in other 


his Freatife of the Creation of the Soul. Vide 
Ariſtotle, in the Eighth Book of his Metaphy- 


Of the Figure 
— 


Places, of which the Prince of Poets hath _ 


mn 
Numero Deus impare gaudet. 


- Underſtanding not all odd Numbers, as 5, 7, 


&c. but 3 properly, which is the firſt of Odd 


Numbers, and the beginning of Solid Bodies, 
divers in their Superficies. The Triangle hath 


been named Minerva by the Pyrhagoriſts, who, 
in their Purifications and Waſhings, uſed the 
Number of 3, which Secret is touched by Vir- 


gil in the Sixth of his nerds, 0 
OT Idem 


Of the Figure 
Heir Apparent. The Pythagoreans called the ** 
Number 2 I/is and Diana. It is the Father of 
even Numbers; but this 2 is the ruin of Uni- 


2 2 _ — — 1 1 
SES Sine We: OY 
5 4 m_ e A 
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JI. uus Attributes. 
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dem ter Socios pura circumtulit unda. 
And in the Firſt of the Georgicks, 
Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges. 


And Ovid in the Second of his Faſti, | 


Er digitis tria thura tribus ſub limine ponit. 


Likewiſe in his Sixth, 


Protinus arbutea poſtes ter in ordine tangit. 
Fronde ter arbutea limina fronde notat. 


There are divers other Teſtimonies to this pur- 
poſe which we omit, as alſo the Search of Ter- 
nary Number, curiouſly enough applied by 
ſome Men to divers Myſteries in Religion. It 
repreſented the Trinity; and ſome have ob- 


| ſerved by this Number the Order of Angels in 


the World, in Sciences, Vertues, and infinite 


God's Apparitions Other Things. We find Three ſorts of Appa- 
3 manner of ways ritions to God's Servants ; the Firſt in Form 
| of an Angel, or a Man; as appeareth in the 


Hiſtories of Abraham, Facob, Foſhua ; the Second 


after a ſpecial manner, as unto Moſes, which 


the Underſtanding of Man is not able to com- 
prehend; the Third in Dreams, witneſs Jacob, 


Joſeph, and Daniel; or Viſions, which have been 
Repreſentations of Things to come, which the 


Prophets ſaw and underſtood. There are Three 
Conſiderations in Man's Body, Matter, Sta- 


ture, and Reſurrection. 


Hugo, Miſcellan. 2: codic. I. 3. p. 17. faith, 


There is Above Us 4 Creating Trinity, Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, In Us a Created Trinity, 


Under* | 


at large upon the 4. 


writing in 4 Letters the Name of GOD, and 


The Chaldeans, E $61 AHER, that is, the 


The Ancient, Romans AJ us. 
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Underſtanding, Will, and Memory; About Us b 

a Dangerous Trinity, Titillation, Delectation, 

and Conſent, Under Us an Unbappy Trinity, 


| | (into which we fall by Sin) Ignorance, Weakneſs, 


and Impurity. Reaſon falleth into Triple Igno- 


4 rance, of Good and Evil, True and Falſe, Sute- 


able and Diſproportionable ; Memory into three 
kind of Thoughts, Affectionate, Burdenſome, and 


Pain, or Idle, &c.] 


The Figure 4 is called the Cubes Baſe ; a or the Fgue ; 


| Cube or Square having a Baſe or Foot of 4 
LI Angles ; and the Cube among Solid Bodies. is 


molt Excellent and Perfect, repreſenting the 
Firmity, Continuance, and Virtue. See Peter 


uss Obſervations of Numbers, which he 


Entituleth, Myſtice Numerorum Significationis 
Liber, who leaveth almoſt nothing untouched 
concerning Numbers, and above all, diſputeth 


The 4 in his Parts accompliſheth 10, being 


conſidered two times and one half; alſo in , -cqumerot 


this ſort 1, 2, 3, 4, makes Ten. It is the the Neme of 
Number of the Name of GOD, the Hebrews d Tagge 
calling him Ineffable, pronouncing Adonai, in- 

ſtead of Febovah, who is commonly called of 

the Theologians, Nomen Tetragrammaton, that is, 

a Name of 4 Letters; whereupon Revclin hath 

amply diſcounſed in his Cabala, and in his 

Books De Ve#bo Mirifico. Other Nations have 

given GOD a Name of 4 Letters, 


Creator of the World. 
The Aſjrians, AD AD. 
The Egyptians, AMUN. 
The Perſians, S RE. 


. The 
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The Greeks, T RO 9. 
The Mabometans AL LA. 
Thurſday hh in The Gothe, T Hor. Their great God they 
Name from H. call OD EN and ER OE. 1 
Clemens Alexandrinus ſaith, that the An- | 
| cient Prieſts of Macedona called GOD, Bx Di, | 
The Etrurians Name him E LAS: © 1 
The Sclavonians, BE OG. 
The Spantards, Dios. 
The Ita/ians, IDio. 
The Almains, Gor r. 
The French, DIE v. 
The Latins, Deus 
But our Author leaves the Obſervations upon 
the Names A DON, ADA, ]EHo, IE S v, M. 
for it hath pleaſed the Spirit of GOD to ſettle 
Als on the Subſtance of Things, and not on the 


i of Letters. This 4 is the Number 1 


The Elements z Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, 
Th 2 Fe 22 17; Spring, 5 ; Autumn, 
oe Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, 
| The Vertues 5 FT TIRES, 2 OY £ 
Sanguine, Choleric eg 
5 The Humours 7 matick, Melancholly. 
The Minds; Faſt, Weſt, North, South, 

* 27 the Europe, Aſi hs Africa, Ame- 
; orl neck, 

| 4. The Number of Pars of Gram- os PR . Etymology, 
T0 Cannes Y 4 Syntax, 1 | 
- Paris of Hr No cee Annals, Dia- 
77 ries Chronologies. 3 

| Rules i in Sith Addition, Subſtraction Mul- 
metick, gt 0 „ V 2 

3 ettaline, Lapi arys ege* 

Chyniſtry z — table, Animal. 


Miet; 


Muſick; — — —3 


| 2 laſtick, 
W - Painting — ——. Statuary, Plaſticl Caſting, 


Meter; „ — — 


Ain 3 — — 


— are Four Authors — ended for the 


1 


2 " 


7 Arabick ; 


ok] 


** 4 Tree, 2 Shrub, an Under- 
Plants, — e 3 {hrub, an Herb. Fe 
7” Divi ation 1 1 iognomy, C iromancy, 


78 


| 8 TA 


Geck, — 


Latin; 3 — 


Italian 32 


Spaniſh; 


French; F-: 
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1 ni, Ws e Theurgſck, Geotick, 


Phyſick 3 — — 7 
Lick: 3 B Artificial, Doctri- 


Rational, Sophiſtical, Dog: 


Natural. 


matical, Operative. 


nal, Practical. 
Enharmoniack, Chromatick; 
Diatonick, Mixo! ydian. 


Engraving. 
Fiery, Airy, Watry, Appear- : 
ing Meteors. 
Volatiles, Aquatiles , Terre- | 
ſtrials, Reptiles. 


Soothſayi ng, Dreams. 


FMoſes, David, Solomon, and 4.The Nurtbers of 


Eſay the Son of Amos. 3 


1 Plato, Herodotus and ny Languages, 

Demoſthenes. 5 
Cicero, Ceſar, Saluſt and 2 

ah. © 
Boccace, Petroreh,  Ariofto, 

and Taſh. 

Aben-roes 0 Eldebag . L Avicen, 

and Ibnuferid. 

Penther, Lutber, Peucer and 


Butric. 


Guevarra, Boſcan, Granada 


and Garcelace. 

0 lement Marrot, Facques, 4. 
Ron ard and Pleſſis. 

81r 755 7 Sir Nich. Bacon, 


81 
\Evglth $ Sir Philip Sidney, and Sandys. 


K There 


TF scur chief Ages. 


Odſervations of 5 
the 4 from Scrip- 
ture, | 
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I here are Four Sorts of Medicinable Earths, 
whoſe Properties are mentioned by Pliny, Ch. 
16, 17. Lib. 35. And Dięſcorides in his Fifth 
Book, 127, 128, 129, Ch. and others. 
There were Four Ages chiefly famous, 1. 
From Adam till Noah, containing 1656 Years. 
2. From Noah till Abrabam, containing 292 
Years. 3. From Abraham till David, contain- 
ing 492 Years, 4. From David until the Sur- 
prizal of Feruſalem. under Zedechias, contain- 
meg 475 Tears. ©. „ 
There are Four Things Inſatiable, Proberbe 
30, 15. Four Hidden, Verſe 18. Four Trouble 
ſome, Ver. 21. Four full of Wiſdom, Ver. 24. 
Four Things to be feared, Eccleſiaſticus 26. 5. 
And there are Four Chapters in Roth, Four in 


. 


I ˙ ˙ ali: - 


Jonab, Four in Malachi, being Books in the 


Old Teſtament, Four in Philippians, Four in 
Coloſhans, and Four in 2 Timotheus in the New 
T 1 
There are Four different Sort of Dreams; the 
Natural, Deviliſh, Extraordinary and Divjne. 
| There are Four Reaſons why the Devil af- 
ſumed to tempt Eve, which may be read in the 
Summary upon D# Bartas, As allo, 
Four Reaſons why the Earth ſhould be Peopled 
with Inhabitants of divers Conditions. 
There are Four Rivers of Hell of which Poets 
make chief mention, vis. Styx, Acheron, Phle- 
geton, and Cocytes; to which is alſo added 


Letbe. = : Eg 

 _ The Pyrhagoreans, as Macrohius recited, bear 

* great Reverence to the Four, they ſwore 

me The Figure 5. called Hermaphrodite, becauſe | 
12 convaled of 2 the a 2 3 the firſt of 

all Numbers. Plutarch in his Treatiſe of the 

Ceſſation of Oracles, and of the Inſcription - 

Eg | * a 7, 


1 
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Ei, telleth Wonders of the Excellency of the 5. 


This is alſo called a Circular Number, as like- 


wiſe the Number or Figure 6, becauſe the Cir- 
cle turns to the Point from whence it begins; 
ſo this Number multiplied by it ſelf doth end 
always in 5, as 5 times 5 makes 25, that again 


Zones. -- 


by 5 makes 125, &c, It is the Number of the 
The 7 6. St. Auguſtine in his Fourth of te rigue 
e 


Book of the Trinity, and in the Fourth Book . 
upon the Text of Geneſis. Likewiſe Hugo of 
St. Victor, in his Book of the Sacraments, hold 
this Number of 6. to be perfect, by reaſon 
whereof God was pleaſed to Create all his 


Works in 6 Days, to ſhew that nothing was 


created ſuperfluous, neither was any Thing 
defective. This Number is properly then Sur- 
named Analagique, that is proportioned, and t Fpinier, 
having relation to it ſelf, 3 is the half of 6; 2 

the 2d Part; 1 the 6th Part; likewiſe 1, 2 and 


1 


3 make 6. This Number multiplied by it ſelf, $.. prices Inter- 


ends always in 6, as 6 times 6 makes 36, and prection of the 


that by 6 makes 216, &c. It is wonderful to Nunbereftbe 


_ conceive there is ſo few, and how rare theſe Beeſt and fome 


Critick aſcribe this 


perfect Numbers are, ſo of perfect Men, for & be the Number | 


betwixt 1 and 1000, ooc' 000, 000 Numbers, of Words in the 
ſolemn League 


there is but 10, that is 6, 28, 486, 8 128, 120816, and Covenant. 


2096128, 33550336, 536854528, 8589869056, St „„ 
and 137438691328, with this admirable Pro- 


perty ,, that alternately they end all in 6 


and 8, and the Twentieth perfect Number is 


_1I51115727451553768931328. 


Ahe Lier e 7. called Critical, that is to ſay Of *s _w 
Judging, becauſe that on the 7th Day Phyſt- 


ans give their Cenfures of Life or Death in 
Maladies. Sometimes becauſe of the Reſiſtance 
of Nature they double the Number, and ex- 
beck the 14th Day, which is (as Hypocrates 

ENS 


faith 
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ſaith in his Aphoriſms) the Term of Infirmities 


of ſuch as are ſimply ſharp. If the Sick paſs 


this Day it is ordinarily obſer ved it extendeth 
to 21, that is 3 times 7. See Galen in his Book 


De Diebus Criticis, Cenſorinus in his Works De die 


Natali, and that which the Phyſicians ſay of 
ClimsQerical Year, Septenary and Climacterical Years, ſuch is 


watt. the 49 compoſed of 7 times 7, and the 63 com- 


Auguſtus ſent a poſed of 9 times 7. This Number is alſo nam- 


w Cats to Ce- | . | 5 
lebrate his Eſcape EVEN and odd Numbers. And it encloſeth the 


Lewer to dis Ne. ef Male and Female, becauſe a han + = of | 


of rhis Year. 3 and 4, and conſequently is a Number 3 


perfect. See Scaliger in his 365 Exercife again 
Cerdan. It is the Number of the Planets; 


and of the Sabbath, for our Lord reſted on the | 


7th and Sanctified it. Rome is built on 7 Hills, 


The 7 Wonders of Dauphine; fee Gorder's 1 
Geog. 200. The 7 Obſervables of Avignon. | 


See Morden 201. 


[There are 7 times 7 remarkable Things at 


Roſtock in Germany, vig. 7 Great Doors to 


St. Mary's Church; ) large Streets leading 10 
Seße dhe Nis gin The Market-Place ;, 7 Gates of the City towards | 
| Note bout the Ihe Land; 7 Bridges over Warna; ) Towers | 


Iſle of Corſica, : 


7 2 Linden Trees in the Common Garden.] 


[Seven is obſervable at Bruſſels, for that there K 
187 Publick Fountains, 7 chief Streets, 7 flately } 
Houſes, 5 Churches, 7 Noble Families, 7 Li- 


cenſed Midwives, 7 Gates leading to different 
8 Exerciſes. See Morden's Geog. 182. 
Of the Figure The Figure 8 is compoſed of Two Fours or 


bers of the Letters of the Greek Name Jeſous 


and 


Cubes, by reaſon whereof it is Sirnamed Double- f 
ſquare. Some have ſubtilized upon the Num- 


| Pagerzs, on the Town Hall; and 7 great Bells therein; 


of our Savour, which being applied together 
make 888, that is to ſay 8 Unites, $ Eights, F 
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ies and 8 Hundr eds, applying alſo thereto cer- 
af NY tain Predictions of S: ume. . . 


[We read of a Caliph of Babylon who left at 
bis Death 8 Sons, 8 Daughters, 8 Millions of 
Gold, 8000 Slaves, and 8 Kingdoms added to his 
r 3 
The Figure 9 Sirnamed Sacred, in favour. of of the Figue 
the 9 Muſes. This Number in Muſical Pro- 1 
portions is Diſſonant, amongſt the Aſtrologi- 
ans it is Simfter., In Heſiodus Theogenie, and 
in Virgil, ſpeaking of the 9 Creeks of Styx the 
Infernal River, they repreſent the Diſcords ot 
Men's Complexions according as ſome inter- 
ret. See the Hieroglyphicks of FJ. Pierius in 


is 37th Book. This carries with it an exce]- 


kent Property; for take what Number you 
Y vill either in Groſs or in Part, the Nine's of 
TY the whole, or in its Parts rejected and taken 
FJ ſimply, will be the fame, as 27 it makes 3 times 
at 9; fo whether the Nines be rej&ted of 27, or 
10 cob the Sum of 2 and 7, it's all one. So if the 
10 © Nines were taken away of 240, it is all one if 
rde tte Nines were taken away of 2, 4 and o, for 
ers A there would remain 6 in either, and fo of o- 
ms; oF thers. This Figure holdeth all under it; for 
] i} all Articles and Compounds, tho' never ſo great, 
ere tre made of 9 Figures. The Angels in Hea- | 
rely ren are of 9 Holy Orders, as Seraphins, whoſe s orders of an. 
Li- Prince is Mettaron : Cherubims ruled by Orpha- I os. * 
ent of mt: Thraine, whoſe Lord is Zaphkiel. Do. ibn. 
ninations under the ſubjection of Zadkel : Po- 
Loy x "fares, whoſe Prince is Camael. Vertutes ſub- 
d ññ | 


k& to Raphac h. ae whoſe Ruler is 
me!: Archangels, whoſe Lord is Michael, 
and Angels with their Prince Gabriel. There 
are 9 ſundry Spheres moveable, which you may Sphere 
een ASTRONOMY There are 9 Exte- „ Senfes: 
anc dor and Interior Senſes, as Memory, Thought, 
4 3 K 3 Imagina- 


* 


D 
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Imagination, Perſeverance, Hearing, Feeling, 
_ 9 Bestitudcs. Seeing, Smelling and Taſting. The Beauti- 


+; tae hs *- 


| Cui de de tudes are to the number of 9. It pleaſed God 
= ach Hour. in his Humanity to yield up his Holy Spirit 
the 9th Hour of the Day. Several other ob- 


ſervable Things might be here inſerted to the 


Plato Heede ines Praiſe of this Number, as Plato, that great 
| 9 LX<ears. 


the Rules and Grounds in the Science of He- 
raldry (according to Gerard Leigh, who much 


but this Gaillim doth diſcommend in him. 
Of the Number The Number 1o ought not to be forgot, 
* _ tho* compoſed of but the firſt Figure and a o, 


here with a o, joined thereto comes under o- 
| ther Conſiderations: Of this Number Ovid in 
his Faſts ſpeaketh properly: 1 


Semper ad uſqus decem numero creſcente venitur. 
PAncipium ſpaciis ſumitur inde nobis. 


either Simply or by Multiplication. 2. As 
among the Geometricians a Line is the joining 


Man may add 1 to 9, 2 to 8, Cc. by Multi- 


. than the Waves or Sands of the Sea; for as 


* 


may make but One Grain of Poppy ,. there 


Philoſopher, lived 9 times 9 Years, &c. All 


endeavours thereto) are to the Number of 9; 


which Figure of 1 is before treated of, yet 


It conjoineth the Virtue of all the Numbers, 
which he holdeth as it were bound in it ſelf, 


in one of divers Pricks or Points, fo the 10 
maketh the Line of Numbers, neither can any | 
One paſs farther, nor yet retire back: For a 


plication, and redoubling of 10 we may ſet 
down as great a Number as we pleaſe, greater 


ſome affirm, beſides thoſe which are in and a- 
bout the Bounds of the Sea, that if there were 
nothing elſe but Sand to fill this whole World, 
admitting each Grain of Sand fo ſmall that 10 
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30840979456, and 35 Cyphers at the end of 
it. Clavy | 
ber fomething more, - becauſe they make a 
greater Firmament than Tycho Brahe doth. And in what manner te 


ſtanding certain Philoſophers told Gelon King 
merable. But to return to the Number of 10, 
it is the Number God choſe for his Command- 


ſpontiaca, Tiburtina, Albunea, Erythrea, Cumana. 


G6 Under Ner 0s. 2. Daomitianus. 18 Trajan. r 


been Gonquered and taken by Foreign Nations ken. 
to the ſame number of Times: 1. Under . 


Saule took it. 2. By Alaric King of the Got hs. E. Cedega. 


f 3. By Genſer ick Kin | of the Vandals; 2 People 3. Romans. 
n which inhabited the ee now called Swede- 7 Sarazens. 


1 5. | qu of Iraly, and twice in Thirteen Years 
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needs not to expreſs them, but the Number 


s and Archimedes maketh the Num- 


compute the Num- 


by ſuppoſing that 10 Grains of Sand make but ber of Things, 

a Grain. of Poppy, there is nothing but com- {<7 impolibleco | 
EF TS. TS. LG. 8 | e known. 

pat ing that little Bowl of a Grain of Poppy 

with, a Bowl of an Inch, that with one of a 

Foot, and that to one of a Mile, and.1o to the 

Earth, Nc. whereby Man will find out how 

210 are the Sands of Lydia, c. notwith- 


of Sicily, That the Grains of Sand were innu- 


ments. It is the Number of the S:bylls, vis. ,.,! 22 


Perſica, Lybica, Delphica, Cumea, Samis, Hele- 


It is the Number of the Perſecutions, raiſed by 
the Roman Emperors 24 gainſt the Chriſtians, vi "A 


10 General Perſe: | 


* + 


Rome 10 times ta- 
, $o the Iſle of Cor- 
„the fa was firſt ſub- 


2. Carthaginians. 


FR{t 19 8097 EooneineJy's the T + x7. 5. oy. | | 5. Genoways. 
land... 4. By Iotiſa King of the Goths. 5. By 6. Piſans, and 


Odoarer | King ofthe Her uli 9 WhO dr ove Au- RY 


Kas k 


* 
o 


* * 
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the Byurgundians, who having ranſacked all b 
2 returned Home leaving the Goths in Poſ- 0 
| ſeſſion. 8. By the Moors and Saracens followers | 
| of Mahometð Law. 9. By Henry IV. Emperor 
of Germany. 10. By Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
„ —=9vrO Oar d 
Of the ander The Number 11 deferves ſome Conſideration, 
+. HJince being Multiphed by 2, 4,5, 6, 7,8, it 
- will end and begin with like Numbers. For 
Example, 11 Multiplied by 2 makes 22, by 4 
mamankes 44, and 11 Multiplied by 8 makes 88. 
24 fteries in other The Numbers 220 and 284 being unequal, 
_ Fane. notwithſtanding the Parts of the one Number do 
always equalize the other Number: So the ali- 
quot Parts of 220 are 110, 54, 44, 22, 20, II, 
10,5, 4, 2, I, which together make 284. The 
aliquot Parts of 284 are 142, 71, 4, 2, I, which 
together makes 220; this is very difficult to 
find in other Numbers. Likewiſe 5 Multiplied 
by 5 makes 25 4 in 4 makes 15; and 3 in 3 
makes 9, but 9 and 16 is equal to 25. Or if 
3, 4 5, be doubled, V1Z. 6, 8, 10, the Square of 
 To1s equal to the Square of 8 and 6, viz. 10 
times 10 makes 100, and 8 times 8 makes 64, 
and 6 times 6 is 36, which 36 and 64 make 
| 15 and fo may this be Tripled, Quadrupl- 
| The anciens re- Having thus ſpoke of the Myſteries and Ele- 
 ccon'd Numer men of Figures, we will now proceed to give 
gen of either à brief touch upon the Four Fundamental Rules 
fad. of Arithmetick, which can never be ſo common 
as it is neceſſary, and therefore tho' we in- 
tended in others to ſpeak of the more improvd 
Parts and Excellencies of the Science, yet here 
becauſe this is Ground and Foundation of moſt 
ol the reſt, and highly uſeful to all the Trading 
Part of the Nation, we therefore hope it may my 
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be thought an Undervaluement to the Nature 
of this Work to ſpeak of Ks, 


The Fundamental Rules of Arithmetick, » 


5 The Introduction to this Science is Nume- 
ration, which learns us the Place of each Fi- 
gure with the Value, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, J, 8, 9, 


and o called a Cypher, which indeed fignifies 
nothing without there be One or more Figures 
behind it, then it increaſes the Value, as 10 is 
Ten, 100 is One Hundred, 1000 One Thou- 
ſand, 10000 Ten Thouſand, &c. which is eaſi- 


ly known, if we remember that any Figure in 


the Firſt Place ſignifies only its own ſingle Va- 


lue: In the Second Place, as many Ten'sasits own 


ſimple Value: In the Third Place fo many Hun- 
dreds; in the Fourth ſo many Thouſands; in the 


Fifth fo many Ten Thouſands; in theSixth ſo 


many Hundred Thouſands ; in the Seventh ſo 


many Millions; in the Eighth ſo many Ten 


Millions; in the Ninth Place ſo many Hundred 


Millions, c. Examples whereof let thoſe igno- 


rant therein take thus, 146879626, which is 


One Hundred Forty Six Millions, Eight Hun- 
dred Seyenty Nine Thouſand, Six Hundred and 
Tyenty Six. e 


ADDITION is the Firſt Fundamental 


Rule of Arithmerick, and teacheth us how to 
caſt ſeveral Sums into One, as the following 


: 
4 


Examples may ſhew; 


A owes to me 125: O0: 
B owes me $00 : 00 : 00 
Cowes me 375 : 10 


— FR 1 ” — 
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Iooo : 10: co. 
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. 
*F 
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738 


F 4 


and 9 is 10, and 10 is 20, which being ju 
«OnefPound I ſet down oo there, afid carry 1 in 


etich. 

I owe to A *"" "YE 7-106 DS: 
1 TowetoB 200 3 CO.:. 00. _ 
* Toweto c 212: 0%: 09 


0 Mrithm 


— TOE 


. 


* a | : - 7 | 
1008: 00 1.03 
£4 | 2 14 2 $ 4 2 5 5 8 : | K * 


No to know how much is owing to me by 
tze Firſt Fxample, we begin at the firſt Row, 
that hath any Eigutes, which here is that un- 
der the Mark for Shillings, where 1 find 10 
Shillings and no more, therefore ſet that down 


and come to the next Column, and ſay 5 and 5 
1s ro, Wherefore I ſet down a o, and carry 1 
in Memory to the next Row, and ſay 1 and 7 
is 8 and 2 is 10, wherefore ſetting down ano- 


ther Cypher, I carry 1 in Memory to the next 


Row, and ſay 1 and 3 is 4 and 5 is 9, and 1 


makes To, which to I ſet down and find it to 


be juſt One Thouſand Pounds and Ten Shillings 


owing tome by A, B, and C. Now fot the Se- 

cond Example, I go to the Row of Pence and 

1 f and looking upwards ſee 6, 9 and 6 is 
1 Sh 


ling and 3 Pence; wherefore ſet down 3 
and carry 1 to the Place of Ss, ſaying I 
| being juſt 


Memory to the Row of Pounds, ſaying 1 and 


 253and 5 is 8, which I ſet down, and then 
go the next and ſay 1 and 9 's 3, -wherefore 
29 before J ſet do wf | 


4 a Cypher and carry 
Mind to the next, ſaying 1 which carry and 2 


is 3 and 7 is 1c, which ſetting down I find I | 


owe in the World Ohe Thouland and Eight 
Pounds and Three Petice. Now to know how 


1277 
0 


carry 1 in i 


much 1'owe in the World, more than my 
Debts to me are ſafficient to pay, is the Buſi- 
neſs of the Second Rule called = 

| | | SUB 4 
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SUBSTRACTION, which teacheth us: $ufration; 
how to take a leſs Sum out of a. greater ſh as 
to know what remains; as for Example, I 
found before that LEE 
: 03 and have i 
: OO 


I owe 1008: 
Owing to me 1000. 


0007 3 Io : 03. 


To know what remains for me to make good 
out ot my ready Money and Stock, ſay, Nothing 
from 3 and there remains 3, which I ſet down, 
then going to the next, I ſay 10 Shillings from 
Nothing I cannot have, but 10 Shillings from 

20 Shillings (which is 1 Pound I horrow in Mind 
from the 8 above in the Column of Pounds) there 
remains Io Shillings, which ſet down and then 
fay 1 which I borrowed, and o is but x ſtill, 
that I out of 8 and there remains 7, which F 

ſet down; and then going to the next Row. and 

find Nothing from Nothing Twice, and then E 

from 1 and there remains Nothing, ſo that J find 
I muſt pay Seven Pounds Ten Shillings and 

Three Pence, with the One Thouſand Pounds 

and Ten Shillings owing to me e're I can be 
ar TE. oi: 

Me can prove our Subſtraction by Addition, 

for adding the Remainder and lower Sum to- 
gether, if it be done right, we ſhall find thoſe 
Two agree with the upper Sum. 


MULTIPLICATION is the Third Rule 
of Arithmetick, and ſerves inſtead of many 
Additions. It conſiſts of Three Parts, Multi- 
plicand, Multiplier, and Product; as when I 
ſay, 6 times 8 is 48; 8 is the Multiplicand, 6 
the Multiplier, and 48 the Produ. . 
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0 Arithmetick. 

Order that can be taken for making a Progreſs 
in this Rule, is to have in perfect Memory the 
following . . 
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Ik we are at a loſs in our Number, tis often 
. of great eaſe to the Memory to Invert it, as 


of 10 times 4, to ſay 4 times 10, that's 40 

õ times 8, is 8 times 6, that is 48, G&G. 

For an Example of Multiplication, take this; 

It is demanded how many Shillings there are 

nin 6978 Pounds, multiply the given * 
; | : 


* 
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> of Pounds by 20 (the Number of Shillings in 
> KF each Pound) thus, * V 


"20 - 


139560 


The firft of the 20 being a Cypher ſet down o 
underneath the firſt Figure, then proceed to 
the next Figure, and ſay, 2 times 8 is 16 
ſet down 6 under the ſecond Figure and carry 
I; then 2 times 7 is 14, and 1 that I carried 
makes 15, ſet down 5 and carry 1; then 2 
times 9 is 18, and 1 I carried makes 19, ſet 
down 9 and carry 1; laſtly, 2 times 6 is 12, 
and 1 I carried is 13, which ſet down, an 
we find that 6978 /. multiplied by 20, makes 
139560 Shillings. We may prove the Mul- 
S tiplication by the following Rule of ß 


DIVISION, which Teaches us to find Divifon! 
how many times a leſſer Number is contain= 
ed in a greater, when the leſſer hath bee 
taken out of it, as often as it can 
| There are Four Parts or Numbers to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. The Dividend. 2. The Diviſor; 
this muſt always be leſſer than the Dividend. 

3. The Quotient, or Sum produced. 4. If 
any thing happen to be left after ſuch Diviſion 

made, which muſt always be leſs than the Di- 
viſor, the ſame is called the Remainder. 5 
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For EXAMPLE. 


Jo divide 8621 by 34, firſt fay, how many 

times 3 in 82 the Anſwer will be 2 times, 
which place in the Quotient; ſaying, 2 times 

4 15 8 from 16, and there remains 8, wes 
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wards, which is done thus, 
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ſet down over the 6, as you ſee underneath, 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
J (253 
33 
. 22 (9 

8 (253 
F444 
3X 


and carry 1, and ſay, 2 times 3 is 6, and 11 
carried is 7, from 8 and there remains 1, 
which ſet down over the 8, ſtriking a ſmall 

gures that are l but 
then ſtill remains 1821 in the Dividend, there- 
fore I muſt now ſet down my Diviſor for- 


e 
n 
S8 SAN (253 
344% © 
33 


Here I enquire how often I can have 3 in 18, 
the Anſwer will be 6 times; but then I can- 
not have 6 times 4 out of 2, therefore I take 
but 5 times; and having ſet 5 in the Place 
for the Quotient, I ſay, 5 times 4 is 20, from 

22, and there remains 2, and I carry 2, and 

5 time 3 is 15, and 2 J carried is 17, from 18 

anc there remains 1; here I enquire how often 
I can have 3 in 12, the Anſwer will be 4 

times; but then I cannot have 4 times 3 out of 


x1, 'therefore I take but .3 times, ſetting the 


Notient down as before, I fay, 3 times 4 is 


12, 
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12, from 21, and there remains 9, and 3 times 
318 9, and 2 J carried is 11, from 12, and 


there remains 1; and becauſe 19 left is leſs 
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than my Diuꝛſor 34, I can divide no further, 


but make a Crochet before the two Figures, 


to denote it a Remainder. If your Sums be 


long, take care to write-your Figures even in; 


their Places, over and under each other, elſe 
all will bis brought into Confuſion. It is ſaid. 


before, Multiplication may be proved by Divi- 
fon, as thus, Divide the Product by the Mul. 
ſiplier, and if the Work be right, the Quotient 
will be equal to the Multiplicand; or divide 


the Product by the Multiplicand, and Quotient 


ſhall be equal to the Multiplier; either way 
will do; So Multiplication: is the ſureſt Proof 


of D:vi/ton, for if you multiply the Quotient 


by the Diviſor, and add the Remainder, if 


any be left in the Diviſion, if the whole Pro- 


diff were the ſame with your Dividend, then 


your Work is right, otherwiſe there is ſome: 


Miſtake. Theſe two Rules are ſo plain, they 


need no Examples. 


THE RULE OF THREE, fo called, 


for that there is Three Numbers given, by 


The Rule of 


Three. 


which a Fourth is found in Proportion there- 
unto; and this is done by multiplying the Se- 


ond and Third Numbers together, and divi- 


ling the Product by the Firſt, and the Quotient 


ſtion. 


EXAMPLE. 


the ſaid Diviſion is the Anſwer to the Que- 


Il 1 Pound of Sugar coſt 6 Pence, what ſhall 


ii 2 
_ Anſwer, 672 Pence, or 56 Shallings. 


Here 
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Here the Firſt Number being an Unit, which 
neither Multiplies nor Divides, it ſaves the La- 
bour of Diviſion, and the Anſwer is 672 
Pence, (for the Anſwer will be of the ſame 

Name with the Secoſid Number) which di wide 
by 12, to bring them into Shillings, gives in 
the Quotient 56 Shillings, which is the Price of 
112 Pound- Weight of- Sugar. 

Note, That in this Rule, the Firſt Sa Third 
Numbers muſt be both of one 9 8 
and the Second muſt be brought into the loweſt | 
Value expreſſed therein. 8 
Inis is ſufficient to keep the more common 
© Parts of this Science: i Memory; thoſe. who 

have arrived to greater Excellence, being ſup- F 
poſed to be per fect Maſters, need not more 
thereof. 


Some ftrangePro- Many ſtrange Propoſit tions this Art doth 
| may in Arth afford, which will ſhew the Increaſe of Num- 


bers by Multiplication; for if the City of 1 


b. might be t« London were to be fold after the manner of a 


t at one Pin 


dr rd weeks, Pin for the firſt Week, 2 the ſecond Week, 4 


: os the third Week, 8 the fourth Week, 16 the | 
the Yerr, fifth Week, 32 the ſixth Week, 64 the ſeventh 


Week, 128 the ei ghth Week, c. ſtill doub- J 

ling it for one be Year; it would amount 
— the Sum of Eighteen Thouſand, Eight Hun- 
dred and Thirty Millions of Pounds Sterling, = 


at allowing a Thouſand Pins for a Penny; of 


which vaſt Quantity of Pins, if a Hundred 
Thouſand were allowed to a Quarter, the 
whole would contain Ninety Eight Millions, 
Four Hundred Thouſand Tuns, able to load 
Forty Five Thouſand, Nine Hundred and 
Thirty Ships, of One Thouſand Tuns apiece. © 
Alſo the Great Twrk, with all his Revenues, 
could not be able to maintain only for one 
Year's s Tins, all the Pigs that 4 Sow oy I 
1885 
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ct pigg, with her Race, 1 or unto Twelve The Great Twk's 
a- MF Years Time; for ſup the Sow brings ww fer = 
72 forth two Males and pon 3 and each Year, che whole 
ne W Female bring forth as many every Year, the << proceeds for 
ed i Jncreaſe, at the end of Twelve Years, would Twelve vears, . 


in de found above Three and Thirty Millions of 
f Pigs; for which, allowing each Pig's Maintain- 
ance to coſt a Crown only, to be kept for one 
Year, it would exceed the Tyr&#s Revenue. 
Alſo a Hundred Sheep, each, and its Offspring, Increaſe of Sheep 
producing one every Year, for ſixteen Years, 

would be found to multiply to above Six Mil- 
lions, Five Hundred and Fifty Three Thou- 
ſand Sheep. Alſo, fippoſe one Grain of Corn Increaſe of cy 
' ſown in the Ground brings forth fifty, (as it 
does often more) which fifty Grains ſown the 
next Year, and ſtill the Increaſe every Year, 
' in Twelve Years Time, there would be found 
:44140625000000000000 which were able to 
load almoſt all the Creatures in the World. 
$ in Ringing of Bells, there may be theſe . Bells 
Numbers of Changes, which 1s found out by 
_ multiplying every Number from the Unit ſuc- 
_ cefſively, in each other Product unto the Term 
allgned. 


| On 1 Bel. 1 hinge: Exanple of Change on 
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"A [Fgelric, n to Turketule, Abbot of 
8 Croyland, about Arno 976. is Recorded to be 
* the firſt who perfected a Harmonious Ring of 
YT Bells in E Wee which were at Cropland Ab- 
- L by; 
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by; for whereas his Predeceſſor Turketule had 


_ cauſed a Bell of a prodigious largeneſs to be 


made, which he named Guthlac, this Egelric 
added thereto two great ones, called Bart hol. 
_ mew and Bertelin; and two mean ones, called 


 Turketule and Toltoin, likewiſe two little ones, 


called Pega and Bega; all which being framed 
of a proportionable Meaſure, made together a 
moſt delightful Harmony, not to be equalled {| 
in the whole Kingdom, ſaith Creſſy, in his 
_ ChurclrHiſtory of Britain, Lib. 32. Cap. 26,] | 


| Confortsin voices. And as on Bells, ſo on Muſick, Ten Voices 

may have this Number of Conſorts, (each 
Man keeping his own Note, but only alter- 
ing his Place) viz. Three Millions Six Hun- 
drxed Twenty Eight Thouſand and Eight Hun- 
Brringed nfs. dred ſeveral Notes. The like of Stringed 


mens, Inſtruments; and the Gamut may be varied 


to the Number of 112400 1075003996800 


kom Twenty Notes. From this Mutability of Tranſmuta- 


Four Letters, 


riey of Langu. tion, it is no Marvel, that by Twenty Four 


des Letters there is made ſuch variety of Langua- | 


ges, and infinite Numbers of Words in each 
Language, ſeeing the diverſity of Syllables 


produceth that effect, and the interchanging 


of Letters amongſt the Vowels, and themſelves, 
maketh theſe Syllables; which Alphabet of 
Twenty Four Letters may be varied Six Hun- 
dred Twenty Thouſand Four Hundred Forty 


Eight Millions of Millions, Five Hundred | 
Ninety Three Thouſand Four Hundred Thirty ! 


Eight Millions of Millions, and more. Now 


if a Man could read One Hundred Thouſand 
Words in an Hour, (a Taſk too great for any 


Man) and there were Four Thouſand Six Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thouſand Millions of Men, 


they could not ſpeak theſe Words according 5 f 
pc to the hourly Proportion aboveſaid, in Three- } 


ſcore 
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ſcore and Ten Thouſand Years. If a Man Tweny nales a 
ſhould go Twenty Miles every day, it would ue you! te be 


be Three Years wanting a Fortnight, before he round the Earth. 


could go once about the Earth; and if a Bird 


ſhould fly round about it in two Days, the 
Motion would be Four Hundred and Fifty 


Miles an Hour. Admit it be ſuppoſed a Man Tweny wites « 
could go Twenty Miles daily in aſcending net bn 


requires above 


towards the Heavens, he would be above Fit- Fifteen Years to 


teen Years before he ſhould arrive at the Orb . 


of the Moon: Alſo if a Mill-ftone ſhould de- enen 
ſcend from the Place of the Sun a Thouſand wits an Bur, 


. IOC 1 an 4 would take a Hun- 
Miles an Hour, which is above Fifteen Miles 3d Sixty Three 


in a Minute, (far beyond the Proportion of Pays before ir | 
wy as faith my Author) it would be gane thetarth,, 


from the Sun. 


above One Hundred Sixty and Three Days be- 


fore it would fall down to the Earth. And To prove the Co. 
ican Syſtem, 


the Sun in his proper Sphere (according kein afronowy. 


to the Prolomean Syſtem) muſt move more 


than Seven Thouſand Five Hundred and Se- 


venty Miles in one Minute of Time, which is 


more ſwift than any Bullet, Arrow, or 'Thun- 


derbolt can move. Every idle Penny a Perſon every fingle Pen- 
ſpends would purchaſe more than a Yard . 
ſquare of good Land for ever; which may be good Land for | 
thus demonſtrated, 16 Foot and an half is 
one Rod, and 40 ſuch Rods, that is, 660 Foot 
in length, and 4 ſuch Rods, that is, 66 Foot 
in breadth, makes one Acre of Land. It fol- 
los, that multiplying 669 by 66, that every 
Acre contains 4.3560 ſquare Feet. Now it 
Lands that are as good as moſt in England, 
are Let at 20 Shillings an Acre per Ann. and 
to be fold for 20 Years Purchaſe, vis. 20 
Pounds, or 4800 Pence. If we but divide 
43560 (the Number of ſquare Feet in an Acre) 
by 488, the Quotient is 9, and 360 remain- 
ing; which makes it plain, that every ſingle 
. Penny. 
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{mall Garden. To prove that no Perſon 


Shillings, to C. one Fifth Part, and to D. 
J a ores 8 


The Third the Now A. demands for his Share one? , 

B oo 0 GT 
ixth Parts of Fats 5 

20 Shillinge, e B. demands for his Share met 


zual to t 25 - WS 7 
=. = Fourth Part, vi. 


Md 


. 
Fifth Part, vig. 


_ . Sixth Part, viz. 


C. demands for his Share e Lo 


D. demands for his Share one! 5; 


Penny purchaſes 9 ſquare Feet, that is 3 Foot 
broad and 3, long (and ſomewhat more) of 
Land. Now it follows, that 2 Shillings pur- 
chaſes a Piece of Ground of 216 ſquare Feet, 
18 Foot long and 12 broad, which 1s enough 
to Build a pretty little Houſe upon with a 


who 


hath any Truſt or Dealings with the World, 
_ ought to be unſkilled in this Science, which 
contains many Myſteries in Numbers. Sup- 
pofing that a Perſon hath 20 Shillings given 
him on Condition to Pay to A. one Third Part 
of 20 Shillings, to B. one Fourth Part of 20 


Ohe 


4. 


A 
o , - 
* . 


1 0 
7 


4 


ll 


- 


Here each is ſatisfied he hath his full Propor- 
tion, yet the Pay-Maſter thereby gets 1 ShuF 
ling to himſelf, for he paid but 19 Shillings, 


| therefore they ſhould have ſomething more 
8 ; | each of them; how much, the Science of A/ze- 


bra will ſatisfy. For, 


takipg it as if it were known, and fin 


Alben What. ALOE BR A, or the Analytical Doctrine, 
Is the Art of finding an unknown E 
ing 


the 
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/ Arithmetich. 
the Equality between it and the given Magni- 
— It implieth then a diſſolving of what 
is ſuppoſed to be compounded, which is meant 
by the Greek word avaMuors, or Reſolution; 


on which account the Name may be given to 


the common Operations of Arithmetick ; for 
Diviſion is a Reſolution of what is ſuppoſed 
to be made up by Multiplication, &c. but 
ſuch Reſolutions being eaſy, are not called A“. 
gebra; for the Reſolution of Things, whereof 
the Compoſition 1s more intricate, 1s better 


underſtood by this Word. And this may ſuf- 


fice at preſent ;- but if any defire to Read 
more of this Science of Arithmetich, let him 
have Recourſe to theſe SF 


 Wingate's Arithmetick, Claircomb's Arithme- 


tick, French, Dela Port's Arithmetick, French, 


Hodder's Arithmetick, Leybourn's Arithmetick, 


Melis's Arithmetick, Forcadell's Arithmetick, 
Baker's Arithmetick, Chamberlain's Merchants 
Accomptant, Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick, 
Pell's Introduction to Algebra, Peter Bongrs's 
Myſtice Nume borum Significationis Liber, Hylle's 


Arithmetick, ohn Ward's Guide to the Ma- 


thematicks, £ Lydal 8 | Arithmetick, Ker ſe y's Al 
gebra, Wallis's Algebra. R 
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| SGSeometry, how 
| | . 


Brought into 
* 


Of GEOMETRY. 


(ZEOMETRY hath properly the Nime 


from Meaſuring the Earth, being firſt 
found out in Egypt; for when Ns overflow- 


ing, confounded the Limits of their Fields, 
ſome of the more ingenious Inhabitants (Ne- 


ceſſity compelling) found out the Rules of 


Geometry; by the Benefit whereof each Man | 
after the fall of the Waters, had his own Por- 
tion of Ground allotted and laid out to him; 
ſo that from a few poor and weak Principles 
at the firſt, it grew to that height, that from 


Earth it reached to the Heavens, where it 


found out their Quantities, as alſo of the Ele- 
ments, and the whole World beſides. Out of 
| Egypt, Thales brought it into Greece, where | 

_ It-'TEE 7 TA I 
I he Subject of Geometry, is the Length, 
Breadth, and Heighth of all Things; in which 
Art 4 always uſed Demonſtrations, without 


ved its chieteſt Perfection. 


4 


which the Theorems and Propoſitions are In- 


thing commendable in the Eye of Judgment. 


How Divided. 


It teacheth the Figures, Plains and Superficials, 

as the Line Triangles, Quadrants, Oblique, Hollow, 
ſomewhat long, called Parallelograms, Oval, Lo- 
zenge-like, the Cube, (a Quadrangular Square 


like a Dye) the Dedocbredon (or Figure of 


Twelve Angles) Cylinder, the Pyramid, the 


Round, &c. 


comprehenſible. It is by ſomes termed the 
Crafty Man's Guide, who without it, doth no- 


Geometry may be divided into theſe Three = 7 


Subordmary Parts. * : 
Attimetry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 


Strait Lines. 


Planimetiy, 
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Planimetry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 
of Surfaces. See SURVEYING. 

'Stereometry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 
Solids or Bodtes. : 

A Line 1s meaſured by a Line of known 
Magnitude. =» 

A Superficies, or Surface, by a Square of a 2 
known Magnitude. 3 
Solids are meaſured by a Cube FT a known -aith 
Bulk. 5 3 
I whole Art is entirely contained” in the e 

Fifteen Books of Euclid's Elements, which bow they an be 

may be divided into Four Parts, viz. the Firſt divided. 

Part, contained in the Firſt Six Books, Freats 

of Planes; the Secong, conſiſting of the Three 

following Books, fearcheth into the Properties 

of Numbers, the Third Part, conſiſting of the 
Tenth Book only, Treats of Commenſurable 
and Incommenſurable Lines; and . 

Part, comprehending the remaining Five e 

Books, Treats of Solids or Bodies. 3 

A Point, is an indiviſible Sign in Magni- A Point, wit. 
tude. . 

Magnitude, 1s either a Line, or ſomething Magnitude, what, 
made of a Line or Lines | 

A Line is a Magnitude, conſi ſting only of A Line, what. 

Leneth, without either Breadth or Thickneſs, 

and is either conſidered fi mply of it ſelf (either 

Right or Oblique) or elſe comparatively with 

another. ER 

A Periphery, or Circular Line, is that which Periphery, . 

is equally diſtant from the middle, which mid. 

dle is called the Center; and the diſtance be- Center, 
| tween that Center and the Circunference, is 
called the Radis. Radius? 

Parallel Lines are ſuch as are equally diſtant | Parallels 

in all Places, Whether lying Right or CFOs 3 
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An Angle. 
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Of Geomet 7. 
| An Angle 18 either Right OF Oblique; the 
Right is that whoſe Legs or Sides are Perpendi- 
cular to one another, the: Oblique is that whoſe 
Sides do incline to one another, upon one ſide 
more than another. And an Oblique Angle 
1 either Acute, (i. e. Sharp) or Obtuſe, i. e. 
Blunt. = bo WE ns + | 


Circle divided in. Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 


do Degrees and 


py a 0 
——U— — — ꝙ— — . „%éqʃe:. 


- : 4 
— es — 1 © 3. ue - 
** 


Semi Cirele. 


Right Line. 


1 Superficies. 


5 lloſceles. | 


360 equal Parts, called Degrees, and every 
Degree into 60. Minutes, and each Minute in- 
to 60 Seconds, &c. ' Some ſuppoſe: every De+ 
 gree to be divided into 10 Parts, and every 


one of thoſe into 10 more, ET. of 2 e 
A Semi- Circle is half the whole Circle, and 


contains 180 Degrees. 


A Right Line, inſcribed in a Circle, either 
paſſeth thro' the Center, as the Diameter and 
adias, or is drawn beſide the Center, as Chords 
J.. gs, 2, 
A Quadrant is the Fourth Part of a Circle, 


01S. 90 Degrees. n FED: 14 "68 8 | 
_ © Akigare is that which is every where Bound- 
ed, whether it be with one only Limit, as a 
. Crete, or with more, as a Triangle, Quadrangle, 


Pyramis, Cube, cc. 


_ A;Figure terminated. by Lines, is a Super fi- 
dies z, and that Figure: witch is bounded with 
ſeveral Saperficies, is a Body or Solid. 
A Triangle is that which is comprehended 
by three Rzohr Lines. It is diſtinguiſned from 
the Sides, or from the Angles. In reſpect of 
the Sides, a Triangle is, I. The Hopleuron Tri- 
angle, which hath three equal Sides; 2. An 
Iſoſceles, which hath two equal Sides; and, 


3. A Scalenum, whoſe three Sides are all une- 


A Right Angled qual. In reſpect of the Angles, a Triangle is 


An Oblique An- WIC! THY 
gled Triangle. which is either Acute or Obtuſe. 


Right (which hath one Right Line) or Oblique, 
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or Pyramidate. 
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A Quadrangſe is a Plane comprehended by | Quedrangle, 
Four right Lines, and is either a Parallelagram 
or a Trape gium. A Parallelogram is a Quadrangle Parallelogram. 
whoſe oppoſite Sides are Parallel or Equidi- 
ſtant, and it is either Right - Angled or Oben. | 
A Trape21um differs from the Parallelagram, but Trepezium. 
is 2 Quadrangle, and may be either Raght An- 


gled or Oblique. 


A Right Angled Multangled Nan i is that — Places 


which is comprehended by more than Four 


Lines. 
A Multangled R ght Lined Plane or Polygon, Polygon, 


either Ordinate and Regular, or Inordinate 


and Irregular. 
Ordinate and Regular Polygons, are ſuch as Regular: e 
are contained by equal Sides and Angles, as a 
Pentagon, Hexagon, &c. 
Inordinate or Ir regular Polygons, are ſach as equals 
are contained by unequal Sides and Angles. 
Note, I. The Sides of all Plane Triangles 
and other Plane Figures are to be meaſured by 
the Scale or Line of 'equal Parts. 2. The An- 
ples may be meaſured by the Lines of Sines, 
Tangents or Secants, as well as by the Line of 
Chords. And now to proceed to the 


Docraix of Bones. . Dotrine of Bo- 


dies. 


A Sod or Body, is that which hath Length, Solid. 


Breadth aud Thickneſs, whoſe Bounds and Li- 


mits are Superficies. A Solid is either Plane 
or Gibbous. | 3 
A Plane Solid, is that which is 1 8 
of Plane Superficies, and ; Is either a Men 5 
A Pyramid, is à ſolid Figure which is con- Pyramid. 
tained by Planes, ſet upon, one Plane or r Baſe and 


A 


meeting 1n one Point. 
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 Pyramidate. 


i 
a 


Of Geometry. 
A Pyramidate is a ſolid Figure compoſed of 


Pyramids, and is either a Priſm or a mird 


Friſm. 


Planes are Parallelograms. A Priſm is either | 


 Parallelopipedon. 


Polyhedron Priſm. 


| Ofahedron, | 


= lcoſohedron. 


Polybedron. 


' 


A Priſm is a Pyramidate or ſolid Figure, b 


Planes, of which thoſe Two which are oppoſite, 


are equal like and Parallel, and all the other 


a Pentahedron, Hexabedron, or a Polybedron. 


A Pentabedron Priſm, is that which is com- 
prehended of Five Sides, and the Baſe a Tri- 


—_— F 
An Hexabedron Priſm, is that which is com- 


prehended of Six Sides, and the Baſe a Qua- 


drangle, and 1s either a Parallelopipedon or a 
Trapezium. A Parallelopipedon is that whoſe 
Sides or oppoſite Planes are Paralle/ograms. A 
Trapezium is that ſolid whoſe oppoſite Planes 


or Sides are neither Parallel nor Equal. 
A Polybedron, is that which is comprehend. 
ed of more than Five Sides, and the Baſe a 


Multangle. 


An Odahedron is a ſolid Figure, which is 
contained by Eight Equal and Equilateral Tri- 


angles. 


angles. 1525 8 8 5 
A Dodecahedron, is a ſolid Figure, which is 


contained by Twelve Pentagons Equilateral and 


Equiangled. 


Cube. 
Sibbous Solid. 


Sphere. 


A Cube is in Figure like a Six Square Dye. 


A Gibbous Solid, is that which is compre- 


hended of Gibbous Superficies, and it is either 
2 Sphere or Various. A Sphere is a Gibbous 


Body abſolutely Round and Globular. A va- 


rious Gibbous Body is that which 1s compre- 


| hended by various Superficies and a Circular 


Baſe, and is either a Core or a Clinder. 5 


A Ieoſobedron, is a ſolid Figure, which is con- | 
tained by Twenty Equal and Equilateral Tri- 


1 


Of Geometry. 


4 3 op 
A Cylinder i is 2 ſolid Body of equal Thick- 


4 having a Circle for its e The ſolid 
Content ot. theſe Bodies may be meaſured by 


the following 
PROBLEMS. 
I. The Baſe and Altitude of a Pyramid or 


Cone given to find the ſolid Content. 
Multiply the Altitude by a Third Part of 


the Baſe. or the whole Baſe I 2 Third Part of 


the Altitude, the Product ſhall be the ſolid 


Content required. 
2. The Baſe of a Pr iſm or linder being gi- 


ven, to find the ſolid Content. 


Multiply the Baſe of the Priſn or Cylinder 


: given by A Altitude, the Product ſhall be the 


ſolid Content. 

3. In a Piece or Fruſtrum of a Pyramid, Cone, 
or * irregular Solid, both the Baſes being 
given to find the Content. 

If the Aggregate of both the Baſes of the Eu 
firum, and of the mean Proportional between 
them, be drawn into the Altitude of the Fru- 


trum, the Third Part of the Product ſhall be 


equal to the ſolid Content required. 
4. The Axis of a Sphere being given to ind 


the ſolid Content. 


A Sphere (as Archimedes hath ſhewed) i 1s e- 
qual to Two Thirds of a Cylinder circumſcrib- 
ing it; now then ſuch a Cy/znder being made, 
by the Area of a Circle multiplied by the Dia- 


meter, and therefore the Area of a Girdle being 


multix plied by Two Thirds of the Diameter, the 
Product & ſhall be the ſolid Content of a Sphere. 


The Area of a Circle whoſe Diameter is 1 is 


1853975, which being Multiplied by 666666, 


4 


A Cone is 2 Pyramidical Body whoſe Baſe 3 is 


Problem x: 


Pr oblem 2. 


Problems; 


Problem ar 


the 5 
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the Two Thirds of the Diameter, the Product 
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523598, 1s the ſolid Content of ſuch a Sphere, 
therefore, 


As 1 to 523598, ſo is the Cube of any Axis 
given, to the ſolid Content require. 
By the noble Art of Geometry we have all 


manner of fine Architectures, as Temples, 
Domes, and other ſtately Edifices, our Naviga- 


ting Ships and Gallies, alſo Bridges, Mills, Cha- 
riots, Coaches, Columns, Simple, Compound- 


ed and Serpentine, &c. Pendant Galleries, 


Aquaducts, Windows, Clocks, and all things 


whatſoever which have Artificial Motion, either 


by Air, Water (called the Hydraulick Art) Wind, 


Sinews or Cords ; as all manner of Muſical In- 


ſtruments, Water-works, c. And moreover, Þ 
uch is the infinite Subtlety and immenſe Depth 
of this admirable Art, that it dares contend 

even with Nature it ſelf, in infuſing Life, as it 


were, into the ſenſeleſs Bodies of Wood, Stone, 


ed will Evidence. 


For Obſervations of the Geometrical Propor- *' 
tion and Symmetry of Human Bodies, fee in 
the Treatiſe of MANKIND. - - . J 
For a Collection of the moſt admirable The- 


tres, Temples, Edifices, and other noble Pieces 


ing Addition of admirable Workmanſhips. 


* ; 
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Oc. as the Wooden Dove of Archytas, and ma- | 
ny other rare Workmanſhips hereafter, collect. 


of Architecture, ſee at the End of our Treatiſe 1 
of ARCHITECTURE. | 5 
For many rare and accurate manual Per- 
formances, ſee the Treatiſe of RARITIES | 
particularly. * the Artificial Rarities repoſit- 
ed in that famous Muſeum of Greſham Col- 
lege in London. To all which take the follow- 


VW-* wsz 


q the Second King of Bohemia, had a Table of 
Jewels which he calls the Eighth Wonder of 


viſible Joints, preſented a moſt pleaſant Land- 
skip, naturally repreſenting Woods, Rivers, 


be found in the World. 


ing or Sailing Chariot, which in Two Hours 
Time would paſs with Twenty Eight Perſons 
from Scheveling to Putten (Towns in Holland) 


equally poiſed within the Body, and a certain 
Proportion of Air as the Spirit of Life incloſ- 
ed) mounted up on high and flew to meet the 


meeting him in a Flight of half a Mile, turn d 
back of its own accord and flew Home before 
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bout a Table. 


piece of Art, ſaying, That be himſelf was able 
ſame Means that Archytas made his Dove. That 


with Bladders, or the thin Skins wherein Gold 
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Ak TIPICIAL RARITIES. 


Anſelmus de Boot tells us, That Rudolphus Table of Jewels, 


the World: It was wrought with ſuch Art, that 
the Jewels which were ſet together with in- 


Flowers, Clouds, Animals, Cc. the like not to 


Simon Stevinus made Prince Maurice à Fly- S.iing Charrice: 


which is about Forty Two Engliſh Miles. 


Johannes Regiomontanus made that famous Wooden Eagle: 
Wooden Eagle (which by reaſon of Weights 


Emperor Maximilian at Nuremberg, which 


him. He alſo made the Iron Fly that flew a- ton ry: | 


Archbyt as made a Wooden Dove that flew, Wooden Dove. 
which Fulius Ceſar Scaliger accounteth no great 


to make a Ship Swim and Steer ber ſelf by the 
is, by taking the Pith of Ruſhes covered over 
Beaters beat their Leaves, and wrapped about 
with little Strings of Sinews, where when a 


Scnucircleſhall ſet one Wheel on going, it mov- 
I ing 


hea od 


— 
” 


158 Of Geometry. 
ing others, the Wings ſhall ſtir and cauſe that 
2 Motion. 3 5 

| Wooden im ge. Albertus Magnus made 4 Wooden Image 

| (which had been the Work of Thirty Years) 
| tdttat uttered Words and founded a Trumpet, 
nge of Plaiſter. Greniborgus made an Image of Plaiſter, which 
with infuſing a Voice into it, as the diſtances | 
of Breath would permit, he then ſtop'd up, 
and after divers Windings and Turnings came 
to the Head and Face of the Statue, and for- 
aſmuch as the force of the Words were ſharp, } 
and there was a ſucceſſion of Spirits, they did 
| expedietly move the Jaws and Tongue (made 
1 moveable for that purpoſe) and it dexterouſly Þ 
1 | uttered variety of Syllab les. 
Head of Exh In the Reign of our King Richard II. A. D). 
1387, a Head of Earth was made at Oxford, 
that at a Time appointed ſpoke theſe Words, 
Caput dedecetur, The Head fhall be cut off: 
Caput elevabitur, The Head ſhall be lifted up : | 

Pedes elevabuntur ſuper Caput, The Feet ſhall 
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1 be lifted up above the Head. 5 
zer Heren. There was a Silver Heaven or Sphere ſent 
1 by the Emperor Ferdinand to Solyman the great L 
Turk, wherein the Motions kept all their Cour- 
ſes true with thoſe of the Heavens. It was 8 
carried by Twelve Men before Solyman, and ta- | . 
ken to Pieces in his Preſence, and was refram- 1 
5 ed again immediately by the Maker. Sapor t 
Gla Sphere, King of Perſia had another of Glaſs, wherein X 

he fate like Jupiter and ſaw the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, &c. Riſe and Set around him, and YF, 


changing and keeping its Courſe continually, 
MW the Moon being every Month New and Full as 
* in the 3 3 * 8 : 

A perpetusllamp. At the Diſſolution of Monalteries here in 

e England, a Lamp was found had then burnt in 

a Tomb from about Three Hundred Years 5 

3 er 


ont the Hour of the Day upon the Letters. 


maticks, ſent one Day ſeveral Wooden Spar- 
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ter Chriſt. The ancient Romans uſed to pre- 
ſerre Lights in their Sepulchers many Ages, 
by the Oilyneſs of Gold reſolved by Art into a 
liquid Subſtance. "fag Toe, 
(alicrates made Piſmires of Ivory, the Legs 
whereof were not to be ſeen without Spectacles. 
Mark Scaliot a Blackſmith made a Lock of eck weighed a 
Eleven Pieces (Iron, Steel and Braſs) which al- Gran. 
together weighed but One Grain in Gold. 
Myrmecides made an Ivory Chariot with tvory Chariot. 
Four Wheels and Four Horſes, all which were 
covered with One hving Fly with her Wings 
ſpread. He alſo made a Ship with all her ap. 
Tackling, which was covered by a Bee ſo as 
rr no ML 
Crnelius Van Drebble made an Organ ſo aAnorgan; 
curious, that placing it in the open Air, where 
the Sun Beams could play upon it (for other- 
_ would not do) made a rare Symphony of 
It lelt. 5 1 5 = 
Cavirs, by the force of a Concave in the Leers impreſſed 
Earth, did Impreſs, Paint, or Repreſent in the © 
Air, the Name of Alexander Farne ſius, (who 
vas preſent to behold it) in radiant ſhining 
_—cc.-c 5 1 
Linus, an Engliſhman, but a Jeſuite at Liege, a Pocket Water 
carried in his Pocket a Phyal of Water, where- 
in a Globe floated, on which Globe was the 
Twenty Four Letters, and upon the Inſide of 
the Phyal was an Index or Stile that pointed + 


Ivory Piſmĩres. 


Dial. 
See hereafter. 
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Janellus Turrianus, a Maſter in the Mathe-"WoodenSp:trow:, | 
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los flying in to the Emperor Charles V. then 
n his Dining- Room, and made little Armed 
len Muſter themſelves, and move with Dif- 
apline upon a Table. . 


An | 


| Of Geometry. 

An Artificer in Rome made ſome Glaſs Ve. 
ſels and Phyals of ſo tenacious a Temper, that 
throwing them to the Ground they would not 
break, but only bruiſe themſelves, which the 
Author with a Hammer ſmoothed and ſtraiten- 
' Milleable Glaß. ed again, before the Emperor Tiberius; but the | 
Emperor inſtead of Rewarding him, Beheaded 
the . Author, fearing Gold and Silver would | 
by that means grow leſs valuable. | 
In Anno 1610, Six Glaſſes of ſuch malleable | 
Glaſs as would not break, were ſent from the 
Sophy of Perſia to the King of Spain. | 
A Sewing Mill. Mr. Morriſon, an Engliſhman, then at Dant- 

5 Zick in Pruſſia, ſent a Mill, which would not 
only ſaw Boards, but take the Boards into the 
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1 


Sa witdont the help-of Hands. 
2 Coiaing En. At the Mint of Segovia in Spain, is an En- 
N 3 
5 gine made to move by Water, that firſt di- 
ſtends Ingots of Gold into Bezants, then turns 

it to be ſtamp'd in another, from whence it is de- 

livered to another that cuts it into its due Shape 

and Weight, and then laſtly falls into a Room 

made for its Reception, all without the help of 


16 Diſhes ina Oſwald;zzs Norgbingerus made Sixteen Hun- 
FPeſper com. dred Diſhes of Ivory, ſo ſmall, they were all 
included in a Cup turned out of a Pepper-corn, } 
and ſhewed to Pope Paul V. See Turned Work, 

in Greſham College RARITIE LVU. 

2 Canem, S. Johannes Baptiſta Terrarius, a Jeſuit, ſhewed : 
in aPepper-com, Twenty Five Cannons of Wood with their Car- 
2 riages, Wheels, &c. which with Thirty Cups 
were contained in aPepper-cormn. “] 
Emmers lad, in a Cicero tells us, he ſaw the Iliads of Homer | 
Nur. written ſo as to be incloſed within a Nut, tho 
Alexander thought them worthy of a far better 

Caſe, the rich Cabinet of Darius. 55 
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Of Geometry. | 161 
Scaliger tells Cardanus of a Chain of ſeveral Gl * 
Links of Gold, which a Flea could eaſily ski 
and draw away with it: But as Alexander 
only gave a Fellow a Buſhel of Peas far being 
ſo dexterous to ſtand a good way off, and throw 
2 Pea every Time upon a Needles Point, as 
confidering his Ingenuity therein would yield 
no Service to Man, fo may it be ſaid of this 


Hadrian Funius ſau at Mechlyn in Brabant, Fifkeen Pair of 
a Cherry-ſtone cut in Form of a Basket, where- gie in a Cheny- 


in were Fifteen Pair of Dice diſtin, each wh 
their Spots and Number, .cafily of a good Eye 

JJ ESE $ 

George Whitehead an Engliſh Man made a a hip; 
Ship all furniſh'd out, which moved on a Table. 

the Rowers plying the Oars, a Woman the 

while playing on the Lute, and a Dog Whelp 

JJ T 

Miron an excellent Statuary made a Mare of 4 Mae. 

Braſs ſo nearly approaching the Life, that the | 


Y Horſes ran upon her to Aſſail her. N = 
Praxiteles made an Image of Venus ſo rare, Image of vin. 


that a Youth fell deſperately in Love, or was 
rather delptted therewitt- EE 
Johannes a Porta in his Catoptricks mentions A turning tn: 
2 Parabolical Section by which he framed an In- ſiument. 
ſtrument in that Form, it would ſpeedily fire 
any Thing at an infinite diſtance, even ſome 

Miles, a Thing himſelf calls Terrible, and in- 

deed was much beyond what Proclus and Ar- 


- 


chimedes made for the BOT of their Country. 
Proclus in the Reign o 


made burning Glaſſes that burnt at a great di- 
ſtance the Ships of the Myſians and Thracians 
that then had block d up Conſtantinople. 
EKeneth King of Scotland had ſlain the Son The Murdering 
and Kinſmen of Fenella; ſhe to be revenged - | 
. 5 tne 


.- Image, 
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Anaſtaſius Dicorus Burning Glaſſes, 
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A pretty Arufce. 


An admireble 


Clock. 


| $ce inthe Treatiſe 
of Dyalling. 


Of Secometry. 


the Murtherer, cauſed a Statue to be framed 


with admirable Art, having a Golden Apple 


ſet with Precious Stones, which whoſoever 
touched was immediately flain by many Darts 
the Statue would throw or Shoot with great fierce 
neſs. She, after the Image was ſetup, invited 
Keneth to ſee it, and take the Apple it offered 
as a rich preſent: He had no ſooner touched 


it, but he was ſlain and Fenella fled inte Ireland. 


See the Scotch Chronicles. 


Caudius Gallus made a little Wood of Trees, | 
which byHydraulick Art and ſecret Conveyances |} 
of Water (thro' the Trunks and Branches) made 


the little Birds (of which there were the repre- 
ſentation of ſeveral Sorts) to Sing and clap 


their Wings, but at the ſuddain Appearance of x 


an Owl (by the ſame Artifice) out of a Buſh, 
they all became mute. It ſtood at Tivoli on 


Tyber near Rome, in the Gardens of. Hippolitus j 


d Efte, Cardinal of Ferrara. 
Copernicus made a Clock which had all the 

Signs of the Zodrack, and every Hour ſhewed 

ſome Myſtery of the Chriſtian Faith; alſo the 


Eclipſes, Separation of the Flements, Creation of 
Light, Seaſons of the Year, Moon's Wane and | 
Full; the Diſtinction of Days, Months, Years, 
and fo many Things, that to inſiſt upon the Par- 
_ ticulars, were the Work of an Age, fait 


« 
. 


Feria Academ. p. 58, 59, 60. 
Gaſper Bari holinus made a Clock which 
ſhewed not only the Dat, Hour and Minute, 
but alſo the remarkable! 


Bodies, with all Feſtivals both Fixed and 
Moveable, and ſeveral other pleaſant. Curio- 
ſities. It ſtands in the Cathedral Church of 


* 


5 There 


Forteſcue, | 


otions of the Celeſtial 
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weaving Four or Five Webs at a Time with- Sie. 


made of Wood, which our King Henry VIII. 


ment and Enterview he had with Francis I. It 
As alſo is Mr. Boyle's Pneumatick Engine or Air 
Commandments, Pater Noſter, the Creed, the nes, 


ol Spectacles as the Queen might ſee every Let- 
5 þ 
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There is alſo another Publick Clock of ad- another. 
mirable Workmanſhip in the Cathedral Church 
of Upſal in Sweden. 8 3 1 
At Heidelberg in Germany on the Town-Houſe, Alſo another. 
is 2 Clock, which every Time it ſtrikes, an 5 
Old Man puts off his Hat, a Cock Crows, 
and ſhakes his Wings, Soldiers Fight, &c. 

There was a German Clock brought to Leg- Likewiſe another 
horn which had an infinite Number of ſtrange 
Motions 'of Companies of Shepherds Dancing, 
Paying on the Bagpipes, with curious Motion 
of the Fingers, while others Turned, ſome 
Danc'd, ſome Leaped, Cc. N | 

At Dantzick was ſet up. an Invention for a weving En. 


out any help. The Engine moved of it ſelf 1 

Night and Day, but it was ſuppreſſed for fear 2 

of ruining the Poor Weavers, and the Inventor 1 
made away privately. pn 5 

Of no ſmall Fame was the Portable Palace portable Palace. 


carried into Fance to that famous Entertain- 


as a curious Thing, and the Model of late 

Years to be ſeen in the Tower of London. 

An ingemious Invention was the Æolii Sclope, molii Sclope: 
or Wind Muskets, which would ſhoot Bullets 
wth Wind and Air as forcibly as with Powder. 


Pamp. See more in our Treatiſe of I x wv x N- 
In Queen El:zabeth's Time one writ the Ten A Manuſcript Per- 


Queen's Name, and the Year of our Lord in the 
compaſs of a Penny, and preſented ſuch a Pair 


M 2 Hiſtorians 
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Negociatinginage, Hiſtorians aſſure us, that an Iron Statut was 


to whom it kneeled down 24A delivered a pe- 
tition, and then riſing again returned the ſame 
„„ 7 


Wooden Venus. 


and looked as if living. 


Adoring State. 


* 


munication. 


on the Circle of the Moon ſo plain as to be 
read by any Perſon fome Miles diſtant from him. 
Aęrigba afſirms. it poſſible, and not unknown 
to himſelf and others; and a Biſhop of EAgland 
did perform by the like means thoſe ſtrange } 
Concluſions which he profeſſes in his Nuncizs | 
inanimatus, Where he ſays, That he could in- 
form his Friends of what he pleaſed, tho they 
ſhould be One Hundred Miles diſtant, forte etiam, 
vel milliare milleſimum, they are his own Words, 
and perhaps a Thouſand, and all this in a Mi- 
nutes Space or a little more, quicker than the 


Needle touched with one Magnet, then the Vir- 
the Needle at London was moved, that at Vienna 


like ſecret Notes for diviſion of Words, and 


Mountain, that kneeled and adored the riſing f 
wy A f {77 i438 
The Art ef Com- Pythagoras (we read) could write what he 


Of Geometry. 


made, which after Any Turnings and Wind- 
ings preſented it ſelf to the Emperor of Morocco, 


| Dedelus made a Wooden Venus which by the | 
Power of Quickſilver walked, rowled her Eyes | 


In India was a Statue made and ſet upon a 2 


pleaſed on a Glaſs, and by the Reflexion of the 7 
ſame Species, would make thoſe Letters appear 


Sun could move almoſt. - Another way. have © 


read of, viz. That by the helpof the Magnet, 
Perſons which are at great diſtance may. know F! 
each others Mind, as if one at London and te 


other at Vienna, if each of them have a Circu- 
lar Alphabet (like a Clock Dial-plate) and a 


tue would be ſuch, that in the ſame Time that 


{haild move alſo: Provided the Parties have 
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the Obſervation be made at a ſet Hour of the 


wy bay or Night; and when the one Party would 
coo declare any Thing unto the other; then let 
, | 


pe. che Party move the Needle to thoſe Letters as 
Tf yould form the Words whereby to open his 
Intention, and the'other would move alſo, and 
the may return his Mind again by the like Means. 
yes Pliny aſſures us Lib. 26. can. 8. That the a Dial about en 
Emperor Auguſtus having accommodated an O- OE. 
belisæk One Hundred and Six Foot high at Rome, 
he made about it a Pavement; and by the In- 
duſtry of Manilius the Mathematician there 
were enchaſed Marks of Copper upon the Pave- 
nent (the Top of the Obelisk having a Golden 
Apple ſet thereon) to know the Hour, and the 
Courſe ef the Sun, with the Increaſe and De- 
eaſe of Days by the ſame Shadow.  _ 8 
Prolemy writes, as Cardanus Reports, that Water Dis. 
there were Glaſſes which ſerved for Dials, and 
preſented the Face of the Beholders as many 
Times as the Number of Hours were. But this 
was thought to be done by the help of Water 
and not by Glaſſes, which did leak by little 
and little out of. the Veſſel, diſcovering firſt 
One Glaſs, then Two Glaſles, Oc. to ſhew fo 
many Faces as there were Hours, which was 
my by the leaking of Water.  - 7-0 
IF The A/mains make Dials upon the Wainſcot sun vials within 
er Seedling of a Chamber (where the Sun can e Hout, 
never Shine, or the Beams of the Sun cannot 
directly ftrike) by placing of a little Glaſs in 
the place of the Style, which 3 the 
Light with the ſame Condition that the Shad- 
dow of the Stile ſheweth the Hour. 
Near to ancient Syracuſe in Sicily, axe ſome Th: Hearing Cave 
dubterranean Cavities, where D:oay/izs the Ty 
tant ſhut up his Slaves. Over thefe was his 
Palace, and being deſirous to over hear all was 
5 5 ſpoke 
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Carved Rocks. In the Iſle Salſete in India are vaſt Recepta- 


— — 


. Of Geometry. 
ſpoke amongſt his Slaves, there was a Commu- 
nication cut (between the Cavities and his Pa- 
lace out of a firm Rock, reſembling the inte- 
rior Frame of a Man's Far, which makes ſuch a a 
curious Echo, that the ſmalleſt Word that is 
but whiſper'd is clearly heard: It is {till to be 
a 33 
cles cut out of the main Rock one above ano- 
ther, ſome of them being equal in Bigneſs ta 
a Village of Four Hundred Houſes, and adorn'd | 
throughout with ſtrange Statues of Idols repre- 
ſenting Elephants, Tigers, Lions, Amazons, c. 
In the Iſle Camorein near Bombay, is a City of 
the ſame Name, having divers large Heathen 
Temples, and many other Appartments, all cut 
out of the firm Rock, which ſtupendious Work 
is attributed by ſome to Alexander the Great. 
See the Magnificent Buildings in our Treatiſe 
of ARCHITECTURE. See in INVENTH 
oN s. See Artificial Rarities in the Catalogue 
of RARITIES in Greſham College. 
Of the Science of Geometry have writ theſe, | 


AUTHORS, | 


Hero Mechanics Fournier, De Chales, Malaper- 
115, Maginus, Clavius, Nicolaus Tartalea in Italian, 
Adrianus Metius, Samuel Marolois, Simon dtevin, 
Daniel Sant Bech. See alſo, Euclid's Elements, 
Tacquer's Geometry, Baulier's Geometry, Qon- 
11s, Billetier, Lamy's Elements de, Geometry, 
French, Geometry Praticque, French, Blunde- 
vill's Exerciſes, TE Work of Proportions, 

„ ld BEET... ..-5 .-:.0 IX. 


OT RES . ts On 1 
„ Now Living are, Sir aur Newton, Sir Chr” | 


ade os 


of ARCHITECTURE. 


A RCHITECTURE is the Art of 


{X Building well, and taken in the largeſt 


Senſe, comprehends all kinds of Buildings 


whatſqever, tho there are more, eſpecially 
Three ſorts, which differing in their Applica- 
tion, Deſign, and Purpoſe, are yet of near 


Relation in ſome reſpects to each other; thus, 
Civil Architecture comprehends the Art and 


Skill of Building Dwelling-Houſes, Churches, 


Publick Edifices, Temples, c. Naval Archi- 
tecture intends the Building of Ships and Veſ- 
ſels for War and Commerce; and Military 


Architecture, is the Art of Fortification.” 
Architecture is by ſome {tiled the Queen of 


Arts, and having been firſt derived to us from 
the Greeks, it is not without ſome juſt Reaſon 
Architects retain the Terms they gave to each 
particular Member and Ornament belonging 


,,, ee a ne 
The Ancient Greek and Roman Architecture 
would doubtleſs ſtill have ſubſiſted and made 


good what is Recorded of them, had not the 
Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous Nations, 
by their Irruption into the Civiliz'd World, 


Demoliſh'd them, Introducing in their ſtead a 
certain Fantaſtical and Licentious manner of 

Building, ſince called Modern, or Gothic ra- 
ther, being heavy, dark Piles, full of Fret 
and Imagry, ſuch as Henry VII- Chappel at 
Weſtminſter, which abound with Incongruittes, 

and fo diſſipate and Þreak the Angles of the 
Sight, as it confounds it, taking off from that 
Noble Air and Grandure, the Bold and Grace- 
ful manner which the Ancients had Eftabli ed * 

£ for 
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The Five Orden The ORDERS being no other than the 


of — Elements of Architecture are Three, deduced 


manners of Building, the Solid, the Mean, and 
Delicate, all accurately expreſſed in the Three 


; » 1 


/ Architecture. 

for more Satisfaction of which ſee the Magni- 
ficent Buildings of- the Ancients, Inſerted in 
this Treatiſe, $34 


from the Greeks, and which comprehend all 


the Species of Building; they are the Dorick, 
Ionic, and Cormihian Orders; to theſe hath 


been added Two other Orders by the Latins, 


ſtiled the Ixſcan and the Compoſite ; which 
Two laſt are by Evelyn and others eſteemed 
Foreigners indeed, in reſpect to the Three firſt 


which contain all that is Excellent, or Neceſ: 
ſary for Architecture, there being but Three 


Orders firſt named, which are but ill treated 


Of the Dorick 
...- Order. 


by the Workmen of this Age, who are fanta- 


ſtically deſigning Things of their own Head 

in ſome particular Member or Cormce, that it 
may obtain the Name of a New Order; 
whilſt others again are ſo extreamly Nice and 
ſtrict, that they Quarrel about the Minuter 


Portions of a Pillar, or other Piece of Archi- 


tecture, as the Gatiæ under a Tryg/yph, too 
broad by 42 parts of a Part; whereas the Beau- 
ty of all Buildings conſiſts not ſimply in the 


ſo Minute Separation of every Member apart, 


Symmetry and: Oeconomy of the whole. 


The Column, with its Baſe and Chapiter, 
crowned with an Architrave, Frize, and Cor- 
nice, forms that kind of Building called an 
Order, the Firſt of which is the DORIC EK, 
having been the firſt Manner of Temples and 
Palaces, -and thought more Ancient than the 


Time of Dorus, Prince of Achaia, w o built a 


Magnificent Temple te the Goddeſs June, n 
" | * 4 | e $4 648 . 28 ' 
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; of Architecture. 
the famous City of Argos, which was the yery 
firſt Model of this Order: After which, were 


other Imitations, as that dedicated to Jupiter 


in the City Olympia, therefore called Oiympicws, 
and another to Apollg in Delos, and many other 
excellent Structures. This Order repreſenting 
Solidity to us, is only to be employed in great 
Maſſy Buildings and Edifices, Ports of Citta- 


(els, Fortreſſes of Towns, Outſides of Churches 


or Publick Places, and the like, where the De- 


cateneſs of the Ornament is neither Conve- 


nient nor Profitable, but diſcovering a certain 


Maſculine and Natural Beauty, which the 


French call La grand Mamere. Now as touch- 
ing the difference of Manieres, it may .happen 
that in the ſame Quantity of Super 

ſhall ſeem Great and Magnificent, and the 


other Poor and Trifling; for if the Diviſion 


of the Principal Members of the Orders, con- 
ſit of few Parts, and be all great, and ofa 


bold and ample Relievo and Swelling, the Eye 
beholds nothing little or mean, but the Imagi- 


nation is more vigorouſly touch'd with it: 
For Example, in a Cornice, if the Gola, or Cy- 
matium of the Corona; the Coping, the Modi- 
hans, or Dentili, make a noble ſhow by their 
graceful Projectures, and that we ſee none of 
that ordinary Confuſion which 1s the Reſult: of 


thoſe little Cavities, Quarter-rounds of the 


Atragal, &c. (which unprofitably take up 


Place, to the Prejudice of the, Principal Mem- 
bers) this will appear Solemn and Auguſt, but 
the other Mean, by reaſon of the Multiplicity 


of ſmaller Ornaments. The Columns of the 
Dorick Order in the faireſt Works of Antiqui- 
ty were without Baſes ;- as in the Theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, that at Vicenza, and the 
Triumphal-Arch at Verona; tho' the Modern 
Se . Architects 


cies, one 
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/ Arcbitecture. 
Architects cavil at it, forming one themſelves 
after their own Invention. The Entablature 


of this Order is more Maſſy and Tall, becauſe 
the Strength of the Column being greater, pre- 


pares him alſo for the greater Burthen. It has 


ordinarily One Fourth Part of the Column, 


whereas in the other he has very often but a 


Fifth, and ſometimes leſs. The Cornice would 
not have any Foliage, or like Trimming; but 
if he hath Modihons, they ſhould be Square 


and Plain. The Freeze, has a regular Orna- 
ment, which are the Trighphe, the Comparti- 


ment whereof was heretofore very Cumber- 
ſome and Inconvenient; and all the Inconve- 8 
niency conſiſts in placing the Triglypb juſt over 
the middle of the Column which it encounters, Þ| 
and that the Metops (the Spaces betwixt the 
 Triglyphs) be perfectly Square, which muſt 
be: That which renders the Execution difh- 


cult, proceeds from the Diſtribution of the In- 


tercolummations, which have their Diſtances re- 
gular and determined, which does not ſuit 
with thoſe of the Trigiyphs. See Vitruvius, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 2. The Architrave hath alſo its 
particular Grace in certain Pendent Drops un- 
der the Triglyphs, that ſeem as it were to be 
faſtened to it, as if all of a Piece; the entire 
Body ought to appear Subſtantial, and not ex- 
ceed one full Face, leſt parting it in two, it 


appear Feeble; but eſpecially if it be broke 


in three Faces, as in the other Orders they do, 
the Fault is remarkable. Take here an Ex- 
ample for the Dorick Order, by which one 
may find all the ſeveral Parts of its Members 


in particular, with their, reſpective Meaſures, 


which by this Expedient may be found always 
within the regular Terms of its Extent, touch- 


ing only ſome of the Principal, referring a 
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Level of the Pillar, all the reſt admits no dif- 


ſome uſing are forced often to mention Fra- 
ions, (as ſuppoſe one Module and 3 Minutes, 
half a Module, 2 Minutes and 4 of a Minute) 


taken out of the Theatre of Marcellus agrees 


by Virruvizs. The whole Shgft of the Column 


ter in 30 Minutes (taking by the Rule afore- 


which is Fourteen Modules. The height of 
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l Module) as did likewiſe the Architrave. The 
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the reft to the Deſigns, where every thing is 

ſo clear and punctual, that having conceived The Module as 
the Module (here made uſe of throughout) to ſuppoſed here, 

be the Semi-Diameter of the Column divided in- — Zh 
to 30 Minutes, and that you do continually regen. 

begin to meaſure the Projectures of every Pro- 

file from the Central Line of the Column to 

have (in the mean time) with the Proportion 

of the Members, the right Poſition and juſt 
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ficulty. For 30 Minutes _— the Semi- 
Diameter, 60 muſt compoſe the whole Diame- 1 
ter, 45 Three Quarters, 40 Two Thirds, 20 "Mp 
One Third, 15 a Quarter, &c. The Meaſures * 
of this Deſign by their Minutes, being more 
conciſe and eaſy than uſing the Terms of Mo- 
dule, Diameter, Thirds, Quarters, &c. which 
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which hereby are avoided. Now this way 
premiſed throughout, let us proceed to an Ex- 
ample of the Dorick Order, of which that 
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beſt with the Proportions of this Order taught 


had in length 7 times its Diameter, which on 
the Foot of the Diviſion of the half Diame- 


{aid the Semi- Diameter of the Column for the 
Module of the Orders) makes 420 Minutes, a Module, what 


the Chapter contain d 30 Minutes, (or One Freeze, what. ; 
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Of Architecture. 


caſt up, the Altitude of the Entire Order is 


18 Modules 3, or 562 Minutes and 2; and 
Enablature, what. the Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Freeze, 


and Cornice) being always to continue one 
Quarter Part of the Column, muſt be 112 


Minutes and , or 3 Modules 3, and & in 
Proportion, bigger or leſſer in the Cornice; 
but in regard the Freeze and Architrave have 

always their preciſe Meaſure, the one has a 
Module, the other a Module and a half, with- 


out any Reſpect to the different height of 
the Columns. Now the Cornice being to ſup- 
ply what is defictent to arrive to the Fourth 
Part of the Column, its particular Proportion 
muſt depend on that of the Column; and the 


Cornice of one Profile can't ſerve for another, 
tho? of the ſame Order, unleſs the height of 


the Columns be equal, which Note well, for 


the general Proportion being once defeCtuous, 
tis vain to ſearch for it in the Retail or Mi- 
nuter Parts. Therefore take the whole heighth 
of the Entablature of the Deſign, and make 
a Multiplication conformable to the Propor- 
tion it ought to bear with its Column, having 

ſtill regard to the Order it repreſents ; for Ex- 
_ ample, One Quarter, as in this of the Dorick, 


the Entablature muſt be Multiply'd by Four; 


if it be a Fifth (as in ſome Examples of the 
. Corinthian) it muſt be Multiply'd by Five, 


and ſo of the reſt; for the Total of this 


Multiplication ought * to givg preciſely the 
heighth of the Column, and where-ever this 
does not Quadrate, the Profile is Irregular, 


For the difference amongſt Modern Architects 


and others, and for Examples of ſeveral Pro- 
files, ſee Fvelyn's Parallel of Ancient Archite- 


ure with the Modern, in a Collection of 


Ten Principal Authors, who have written up- 


on 
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Of Architecture. 
on the Five Orders, where you may find ex- 
cellent Directions and Remarks, and Sculp 


tures, with Lines and Figures explaining the 
Orders and Minuter Parts thereof at full. 
The Ionians were the firſt Competitors with Of che Jonick Or: 
the Dorians in this Art, and conſidering that 
the Figure of a Man's Body on which the Do- 


rick Order had been formed, was too Robuſt 


and Maſſie for Holy Places, choſe a Model of 
amore Elegant Proportion, having regard more 
to the Beauty than Solidity thereof, wherefore 


it got the Name of the. Feminine Order, and 
indeed the Order of the Caryarzdes, abuſing this 


poor Sex, quickly ſprang up after it ; the Ort- 


zinabf which laſt Order was, the People of 


Carya in Peloponne ſus made a League with the 
Perſians againſt their own Nation the Greeks, 


after the Defeat of the Perſiauns, the Conque- 


tors Beſieg d the City, burnt it, put every 


Man to the Sword, &c. and to Eternize their 
Reſentment, erected publick Edifices, wherein 
they Engraved the Images of the Captives in- 


ſtead of Columns. The Gothick Order in imi- 
tation of the Caryatides compoſed lame Figur'd 
Mutills or Corbels inſtead of Cartouzes, ſuſtain- 


ed by Monkeys, c. to be met with in the 
Corners of our Old Churches, which others diſ- 


daining, placed ſince - the Figures of Angels 
and Saints inſtead of the Caryarides, making 
them like Porters or Slaves to carry huge Cor- 
nices, Fc. * 


Ok this Order was the Temple of Diana To 


Hundred Years Building, and of the Diprerick 


Figure, that is environ'd with a Twofold Range 
of Columns in Form of a double Portico. See 
hereafter -amongſt the Magnificent Buildings 


of the Ancients, 
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Of the cinttian : 'The Corinthian Order was invented at Co- 
Order. 71inth, not long after (and having ſome Reſem- 


/ Architecture. 
This Ionick Order is as it were in the mid. 


dle of the Two Extreams, holding in a manner 
the Balance betwixt the Doric Solidity and 


Gentileneſs of the Corinthian. As the Dorick 

Order hath the Grace of the T7:g/yphs on the 
Cornice; this Order hath Dentilli or Teeth, 

and the Corinthian her Modilions. 
The entire Order of the Ionicꝶ Profile, ta- 
ken from the Temple of Fortuna Virilzs at Rome 
(at preſent the Church of St. Mary the Egyp- 


tian) contained from the Superficies of the Area 


to the Cornice 11 Diameters of the whole Co- 
lumn or 22 Modules — The Column with the 
Baſe and Chapter had 18 Modules; the ' Enta- 


blature (explain'd before) had 4 Modules lack- 


ing 4 Minutes: And his Heighth making Two 
Ninths of the Column, produces a proportio- 


nate Mediocrity betwixt the Dorick Order 
(whereof the Entablature compoſes one Quar- 


ter) and the Corinthian, to which the Moderns 

ordinarily attribute the Fifth Part The Voluta 
of the Capital is after an Oval Form producing 
a very noble Effect, tho few. Architects put it 


in Practice, becauſe of the difficulty of turn- 


ing it with a Grace by the Compaſs, which is 


demonſtrated, and the Difficulty rendred very 


eaſie and practicable by the Directions of Mr. 


Evelyn in his Parallel of Architecture, Page 62. 


See alſo Abrege des dix Livres de Architecture 


de Vitruue, en Explication de la Planche VIII. 


blance with) the Ionic Order, being very Rich 


and Sumptuous in its Ornaments, excelling all 
the other Orders, and only belongs to the moſt 
Judicious in this Art to put in Practice, for 

unleſs the Subject oblige it by Conſiderations 
very powerful, too much profuſeneſs of Work- 


manſhip 
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manſhip among the Parts, offends the Eyes of 
the truly Knowing, and is only proper for 
moſt Magnificent Princes and their Palaces, 
Trinmphal Arches, Cc. | 


Villalpandus will needs have the (apite! of 
his Order to be taken by the Corinthians from 
1 Temple of Solomon, of which God himſelf 
had been the Architect: But Vitruvius gives it 
another Original, viz. That a Virgin of Corinth 


Dying, her Nurſe put into a Basket ſome Tri- 


fles which the Virgin had diverted her ſelf with 
whilſt Living, and ſet it on her Tomb, and leaſt 
the Weather ſhould'injure them, covered them 
with a Tile. This Basket being accidentally 
ſet upon the Root of an Acanthus or great Dock, 


began at the Spring of the Year to ſhoet forth 
Leaves, the Stalks whereof creeping up the 


vides of the Basket, and meeting with the Edge 
of the Tile (Getting out beyond the Margin or 
Edge of the Basket) begun at length to bend 


their Tops downwards, forming a pretty kind 


of natural Voluta, It then happening that the 


Sculptor, Callimachus (it is not known under 


whoſe Reign he lived, but for the Delicateneſs 
of his Workmanſhip in Marble, &c. he was 
by the Arhenans Sirnamed Catatechnos (i. e. In- 
duſtrious) paſſing near this Monument, caſt 


an Eye on the Basket, and the pretty Orna- 
mental Foliage about it, which fo pleaſed 


him, he made Columns at Corinth reſembling 


this Model, and ordained its Symmetries : 


Which appeared very ſplendidly great in the 


Rotonda of Italy, which was of this Order, and 


one of the rareſt Pieces of Antiquity : The 


whole Heighth of which Order contained 23 
Modules and 2 Thirds, or 710 Minutes—The 
Baſe had 1 Module or 30 Minutes. The Shaft 


of the Golumn 15 Modules, and 2 Thirds want- 


ing 
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ing 2 Minutes, or 468 Minutes. The Chapter 
2 Modules and a Third, or 70 Minutes. The 
Entablature 4 Modules and 2 Thirds, 2 Mi. 
nutes over, or 142 Mimites. The Perſpective 
| of ſeveral Examples of Ancient Portico of this 
Order. See Evelyr's Parallel of Architecture, 
3 and Abrege de Architecture de Vitruve, en Ex- 
= plication de la Planche IX. - 


—z— en — 
* 


| Of the nf The 7900 Order 1s N held to be 2 - 
j Order. kind of Building, which differed from the In 


others only in the Plainneſs of its Mouldings, 
and Solidity of its Parts, but in the reſt con- F 
ſiſting of the ſame Members, and of like 1 
Uſage. And tho Virruvius Lib. 4. hath made M # 


HR; dates” 4 A fr 
_ a pafrticular Chapter of the manner how to t 
build Temples after the Tuſcan Order, yet this M 72 
| Order is rejected by ſome as needleſs and ſu- 7 
perfluous; beſides it would be very difficult to 5 

invent an handſome Idea of Entablature fit to 
5 pon upon thoſe Columns. And the only © i 
| Piece of this Order which deſerves to be put in t 
1 | Work, and can properly recommend it {elf to A 
| us, is the ſimple Column it ſelf without any 1 x 
= Architecture at all. Nor was this Order ever FF , 
| admitted but in Groſs and Ruſtick Works, till F , 
| the moſt Noble, and Time-enduring Column of F x 
| Trajan was built, which yet preſerves its Form [ 
| and Beauty extant and entire at Rome, when I |, 
| all the reſt of the ſtately Structures are almoſt , 
| totally Delapidated. -- The Proſpect and De. 


ſcription of which ſee in Evelyz's Parallel of 

| Architecture. It contained 17 Modules compre- 
| bending tie Baſe and Capitel, © 
| Of the Compoun. The Compoiended or Compoſite Order hath ob- 
dad Order. tained the Firſt Rank amongſt the Moderns, 
tho' extreamly debaſed in the exact Review up- 
on the Five Orders by Mr. Evelyn, who aims 

at having this Art eſtabliſh'd on its genuine 
. - Principles; 


Of Architenre. 
Principles; and Vitruvizs, the Father of Ar- 
chitecture, is altogether filent, as to this Or- 


der, whoſe very Name ſeems to infer a kind 
of Liberty; and that if it ſometimes be per- 


mitted to take it, they may introduce into 


the Order, or retrench from it what they think 


fit, proviced it be diſcreetly managed; as may 


be obſerved in the Profile Compoſit of the Ca- 


ſtle of Lyons, at Verona, where the Author be- 


ing to make an extraordinary large Freeze 
for the more commodious placing of many 
Figures, which concerned his Subjects, would 
ſpare from the Cornice, what he had uſurped 
from the regular Proportion of the Freeze, 
therefore he cut off the Corona, tho' a conſide- 
rable Member. The Column it ſelf had Ten 


Diameters, and the Altitude of the Entabla- 
ture a Fourth Part of the Column. 
More Particulars of which, and the forego- 


ing Orders, ſee at large (amongſt other Au- 
thors named hereafter) in Evelyn's Parallel of 
Architecture, and the Abridgment of the Ten 
Books of Architecture of Vitruvizs, in both 
which are Sculptures repreſenting each Order; 
and in the latter, the Perſpective View of a 
Roman Theatre, with Letters explaining each 
Part by its proper Name, as alſo the man- 
ner of Placing. or Diſpoſing and Cementing 
the Stones in the Building of the Walls of 
Temples, Caſtles, Edifices, c. 
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Magnificent 
Buildings. 
Tower of Balel. 


ſide, and had many Corn Fields, Graſs Fields, | 
Cattle, and Rooms for People, Horſes, Carts, | 


The Lal Jrinch, 


in the Compaſs of one continued Wall, 1000 L 


/ Architecture. 


The moſt Famous and Magnificent Structures 
of the Ancients and Modern. 


The Tower of Babe! was a famous Building, 
built by Nimrod, 5146 Paces high, having an | 


equal Baſis; it had its Paſſage up round the 


Se. incloſed in it; yet it was not finiſhed 
at the Confuſion of Tongue. 


The Labyrinth, built on the Bank of Nile, ⁵⁶ 


by Pſamneticus, King of Egypt ; it had with- 


(ſome ſay 3500) Houfes, and 12 Palaces co- 


vered with Marble. This Building was moſt N 
of it under Ground, and had infinite Wind- 


ings and Turnings, yet had but one Way in- 


to it. The Stones were ſo laid, as no Wood or 


Cement was uſed; and at the opening of any 
Chamber- door, it 


as long as Thunder. 


City of Mui den. 


and ſo broad three Carts might paſs one ano- 
ther; and had on the Walls 1500 Towers, each 


Thie City of Nineveh was built on a Com- 
paſs of Ground, to the Number of 480 Fur- | 


longs; the Walls of it were 100 Foot high, 


Tower 200 Foot high from the Ground. 


The Fyramids. 


The Pyramids of Egypt are many in Num- 
ber, but three of them are of chief Note; the 


Memphis, and Weſt of Nile. It is ſquare at 


the bottom, and takes up 8 Acres of Ground, 


each ſquare ſide being 300 Paces long; it has 
an Aſcent. (on the outſide, being hollow with- 


in) of 225 Steps, each Step being 3 Foot high. 
The top, conſiſting but of three Stones, yet 


large 


Sc ve a Report as lond «ni : | 


Principat whereof ſtands South of the City of | 
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large enough to hold .60 Men ſtanding, and is 
drawn into ſo narrow a Compaſs, in reſpect 
of the whole, that the ableſt Archer cannot 
ſhoot beyond the Verge of the Foundation, 
or loweſt Step. None of the Stones are little 
E, WW cough to be born or carried by our Eng/ifþ 


res 


an WM Carriages, yet were they all brought notwith- 
he WW fanding (by ſome prodigious Carriages cer- 
is, W tainly) from the Arabian Mountains. This is one 


ts, of the Seven Wonders, and was built by Cheops, 
ed WM an FEezyprian King, who employed in it daily 
TS 266000 Men for 20 Years, and Proſtituted his 


le, Daughter, exacting a Stone of every Man to- 

h- WY wards the Building of it. It ſtands there till, 

do and is the Sepulchre of the Egyptian Kings. 

0- His Daughter built a Second, almoſt equal' to 

lt tbe Firſt, by the like Exaction. HOY 

d- The Capitol of Rome, ſeated on the Tarpeian The Coir. 
n- Kock, contending with Heaven for Height, 
or | built by Domitian, who expended in the Build- 

7 ing above 12 Thouſand Talents, The out- 

id ward covering was of Copper, but the Cepiro/ 

vas gilt both infide and outſide, and the 

n- Doors overlaid with thick Plates of Gold, till 
Bo Os 5 . 
h, The Houſe of Nero, which Nero himfelf xs fone, See 
0- called Domus Anrea; it had in its Porch a C, Hour ot 
a Statue of Nero 120 Foot high, and in the u. 

Houſe three Galleries, each Gallery a Mile 
long. There was within it, a ſtanding Pool, 


like a Sea, beſet with Buildings in Natiire of 
f [a City; alſo Vineyards, Fields, Gardens, 


Is Grotto's, c. and Multitudes of all Beaſts ; 
d, all things covered with Gold and Precious 
8 Stones. He had his Supping-Room rooted with | 
4 Ivory Planks, made moveable, for caſting 


down ſweet Flowers, and had Pipes for ſprink- 
© | vg of Odorous Oyntments ; the Roof of The 
| N 2 C ef 


199. Of Architecture. | 
chief Supping-Room was round, which, like 

Heaven, perpetually wheeled about. 
Vall of q The Wall of China, built by Zaintæon, was 
400 Leagues long (with the Hills that here 
and there aſſiſted the Work) the Wall was eve- 
ry where 6 Fathom high, and built fo cloſe, | 
it was Death if a Nail could be run in be- 
tween the Stones. It was 27 Years in Build- | 
ing, by 70050000 Men, and had ſeveral Tur- 


rets on the Walls, to defend themſelves from 1 
the Invaſions and Incurſions of the Tartars. 10 
Scaursss There. The Theatre of M. Scaurus (Son- in-Law to ſe 
. Syllia) then Adile; the Stage had three al 


Heigths one above another, wherein were 366 
Columns; the middle Height of Columns all JF x 
_ Glaſs; the other Marble. All the Boards and © 


Planks were gilded. . The Columins beneath ? n 
were 38 Foot high, between which were placed i , 
about zoo Statues. The Furniture was fo |! ni 
extravagantly Rich, that when it was carried i p. 
back (for this Theatre was but a Temporary m 


Thing, ſcarce for a Month) to his Seat of 

Pleaſure at Txſculum, the Slaves, mad at 

the Superfluity, fired the Houſe, and burnt 

as much as came to 100 Millions of Seſterces. 

c Cris Two, The Two Theatres of C. Curio, were vaſtly 
Theses. big, holding moſt of the People of Rome; yet 
(what is marvellous) each Theatre hung but up- 
on one Hook, and was ordered fo, that to ſee 
the Stage-Plays in the Forenoon, they ſhould 

hang back to back, and then in a Trice the 

Theatres were turned about (the People never 
ſhifting their Places, or ftirring) againſt the | 
Afternoon, when Sword-Players and Fencers 

were to fight, each Man being in his Rank 
and Order by the meeting of the Horns and 
Corners of it together, which then made one 
round Amphitheatre. A marvellous Work 5 

ee 
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deed in the Framer, and as great a F ol ly in 
the people that ſate there. 


The Amphitheatre, begun by Ve -ſpaſi an, and Poor's Amyhi- 


finiſhed by Titus the Son, was ſo high, the 
Eye of Man could hardly reach it, reared 
with Rivers of Treaſure poured ont. It con- 
tained upon the Steps only, eaſy Seats for 
87000 Perſons, ſo as the vacant Places beſides 
would contain about 20000 more. It ſtood 
where ſometime ſtood Nero's Fiſh-Ponds.. 


The Temple of Peace, built by Ve; eſpaſian, Temple of Peace 


300 Foot long and 200 broad; of uh ch 7o- 
ſephus faith, That all the Rarities Men Tra- 
vel thro the World to fee, are laid up there. 
The Aquaduct of Targuinius Pri 7 5 King 
of the Romans, cut thro ſeven Hills, whereon 
ſtands Rome it ſelf, making the City hang in 
the Air, and paſſed under by Boats; ind 
which is admirable, that tor all the vaſt ra- 
pid Stream takes all before it, and ſhakes the 
Pavement under them; and notwithſtanding 
many Earthquakes, ſtands yet firm. 


Priſcus's Aqua- 
Su... 


The Aquaduct, begun by Caligula, and fi- csg and Claw 


dins, their Aqua- 


mſhed by Claudius, who commanded the two duc. 
Fountains, Curtius and Ceruleus (whoſe two 
Heads are 40 Miles diſtant) to be brought thi- 
ther, and were carried with ſuch a force, that 
they mounted up to the higheſt Hills in Rome, 
and ſerved all that dwelt thereon. The Work 
coſt 300 Millions of Sefterces, and was an ad- 
mirable Work, if we conſider the Way theſe 
Waters are brought, the convenient uſe of it 
every where, the Number of Arches built to 
convey them, the Mountains pierced thro”, the 
Vallies raiſed and made Level tor the Cy. | 
ace of the Water. : 
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Temple of Pins. The Temple of Diana, at Epbeſus, counted 


Maul eum. ö ; 


Roatonda, 
Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to all the Gods, 
is a great maſſy Vault, 140 Foot high, and 
as many broad; having a Hole open at the 
Top of above three Vards Diameter, and yet 
ſtands a firm and bold Piece of Architecture, 

notwithſtanding it is uncloſed at Top, and 
hath now for many Years had no Pillars to 
bear up its great Roof. There are now to be 
ſeen lying on the Ground, but without the 
Structure, 13 of its Columns, each of them 

(being all of one Piece) 53 Foot high and 6 
Diameter. This Fabrick, P/my, in his Time, 
„„ . : F, placed 
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one of the Seven [orders of the World it was 
200 Ycars in Building, being 425 Foot long, 


and 220 broad, and ſuſtained with 127 Pil. 


lars of Marble 70 Foot high, whereof 27 were 


moſt curiouſly graven, and all the reſt of the 


Marble poliſhed, It was fired ſeven times, 
and laſtly by Heroſtratus (the ſame Night 
Alexander the Great was Born) who ſet it on 
fire only to get his Name famous in Hiſtory; 


and tho' his Name was forbid (on ſevere Pe- 


nalties) to be mentioned, yet it is commemo- 


rated down, how this famous Temple was 
ruined by his infamous Action. — x - 

The Mauſoleum, or Tomb of Mauſoleus, Þ 
built to the Honour of him, by his Wife Ar- 
ſemides, Queen of Cara, it was accounted one 


of the World's Wonders, being 25 Cubits high, 


and ſupported by 36 curious Pillars. It was ; 


raiſed by thoſe Excellent Archite&s, Scopas, 
1imothers, Briares, and Leochares, and gave 
occaſion for calling the magnificent Sepulchres 
of great Princes, by the Name of Mauſolea, 


as may be read in Suetonius, in the Life of 


Auguſtus, Chap. 166. 3 
The Rotonda in Italy, anciently called the 
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acl among the rareſt Works then Ex- 


he huge Coloſſus of the Sun at 88 
made by Charles of Lindum, and accounted 


one of the Seven Wonders, it was 70 Cubits 


high, all of Braſs, each Finger being as big 
as a Man ; he was 12 Years in making of it, 

and it ſtood fo widè that Ships could paſs un- 
der it. It was afterwards overthrown by an 


Earthquake, the Braſs whereot loaded Joo. a 


Camels. 


The Bridge of Caligule was no nal piece Caligula bridge: 


of Art and Workmanſhip, being built upon 
Ships in a few Days, and was three Miles and 


an half to go over. This he did in Emula- 
tion of Xerxes, as 1s ſaid. 

The Ship built by Prolomeus Philopater, was Philoparer' Ship. 
280 Cubits long, 52 in heighth from the Reel _ 


to the upper Deck; it had 400 Banks for 
Rowers, which were in Number 4000, and 
the Decks could contain 3000 Soldiers, beſides 
the Mariners, which were no leſs than 400. 


The Ship, or Galleon of King Hrero,. called The Sy e 
the Syracuſia, deſcribed in Athenams, was ſure. 
an extraordinary Thing, famous for having 


10 Stables for Horſes, 8 Towers, beſides Fiſh- 


Ponds, Gardens, Tricliniums, and many fair 


Rooms paved with Agate and Precious Stones, 
and not leſs Famous for being the Work of 
that great Architect, Archimedes. 

The Bucentaure, wherein the Doge of Ve- 


nice yearly Eſpouſes the Adriatick Sea, is a 


curious Thing, and hath its Name from being 
able to contain 200 Perſons, which are always 


of the beſt Rank in Venice, and mult have 2 
reſpettful diſtance 1 in its Seats. 
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Via Appia. 


Temple of St Se- 


Of Architecture. 
The Via Appia, ſo called becauſe Appius 
Caudius built it at his own proper Coſt du- 
ring his Conſulſhip; it is a Cawſey. in length | 
five Days Journey (beginning at Rome, and 
running thro Naples to Brunduſium) and ſo 
broad that two Carts can paſs one another. 
It is made all of great black Flint-ſtones, each 
one as big as two Men can carry; and hath | 
continued firm this 1800 Years, being laid ſ6 | 
cloſe together, they look as if they grew to | 
one another. The frequent paſſing of Horſes, 
Mules, Sc. over this Appian-Way, hath made 
it ſo ſmooth and ſhining, that when the Sun 
{hines thereon, it glitters two Miles off like a 
Silver Highway,  _ a 
The Turkiſh Moſque, or Temple of St. So- 
Phia, built in 17 Years by the Emperor 7uſt:- 
nian, ſtands in Conſtantinople, and for the 
Beauty and Elegancy of the Building, is * 
thought by ſome to exceed all the. Fabricks 
of the World, yet it is not above 300 Foot 
long, and 200 broad; built of an Oval form, 
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{urrounded with Pillars of admirable Work- 


manſhip, adorn'd with ſpacious and beautiful 
Galleries, rooted all over with, Moſaic Work, 
and the very Doors curiouſly wrought and 
plaited ; one of which, by the ſuperſtitious Peo- 
ple, is thought to have been made of the 
Planks of Noah's Ark. Of this Fabrick a 


Greek Hiſtorian thus delivers himſelf (as ren- 


| ered into Enghſh) © The moſt Splendid and 
* Auguſt Temple of St. Sophia, is the Church 
< of my God, a Terreſtrial Paradiſe, which 1 


„believe the Seraphims themſelves with Ad; 


© miration admire; and if God vouchſafes to 
* reſide in Works, rendred as Polite as poſ- 
e ſible by the Hands of Men, certainly he 

« reſides here or no where. This Church be- 
: | 10g 


curious and delicate Building, and hath three 
Cloyſters of admirable Beauty, ſupported with 
eight ſquare Pillars of divers Colours; the 


Of Architecture. 
„ing divinely built, the Ornament of the 
« whole Earth moſt gloriouſly ſhines like ano- 
« ther Sun, and Celeſtial Gyant, &c.* On 
the Pedeſtal in the midſt of the Imperial Foun- 


tain before the Church, Fuſtinian cauſed the 
Statue of Solomon to be erected, as gazing on 


it, and holding his Finger in his Mouth, as 


owning himſelf far exceeded by this Structure 

of the New Feruſalem. Yet however the Tem- 
ple is adorned, it's but a Trifle compared in 
bigneſs with the Ancient Temple of Feruſa- 
n, deſtroyed by Titus Veſpaſian. 

The Scraglio joyneth to the Turkiſh Moſque bs Ser lis 
aforeſaid, and is divided from the reſt of (on: 
fluntinople by a lofty Wall three Miles in Cir- 
cuit; it was built by Fuſtinus, and hath by 
the O:tomans been much enlarged, containing 


* 


three Courts one within another, very plea- 
ſing for Recreation; the Buildings indeed 


yielding to thoſe of France and Italy for Con- 
trivance, but far ſurpaſſing them for Coſt and 
Curiouſneſs. SS ! 5 

The Chief Moſque in Fez (of which there Carmen, a Moſque 


are 700) is called Carnven, being a Mile and * 

half in Compaſs, the Roof very large and 

high, and is 150 Yards long, and 80 broad; 

it hath 30 large Gates, and above 300 Ciſterns 

to waſh in. V 55 . 
The Amadorach, a College in Fez is a moſt ae in 


Fea 


Roof curiouſly carved, and the Arches all of 


Moſaick Work of Gold and Azure; the Gates 


of Braſs finely wrought, and the Door of each 
private Chamber of Inlaid Work. The whole 
colting the Founder 380000 Crowns. 


The 
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Eſcurial in Span a The Eſcurial, OT Monaſtery of St. L awrence 


ar Rome. 


in Spain, is ſeated about ſeven Miles North 


from Madrid; it was built by King Philip II. 
and is a moſt ſumptuous Building; the Front 


whereof, towards the Weſt, is adorned with 


three ſtately Gates, the middlemoſt whereof | 
leads into a moſt magnificent Temple; that | 
on the Right Hand opens into divers Offices 
belonging to the Monaſtery ; that on the Left 
into Schools and Out-houſes. At the four Cor- 
ners are four Turrets, and towards the North 
the King's Palace. It contains in all 37 Courts 
and Cloyſters, 11000 Windows, 800 Pillars, 


and hath a Library containing above 18990 
Books. The Revenues of it is above 30000 
Crowns per Annum; and it is grown into an 


Adage, that it is worth a Journey into Span 
to ſee that alone and return. OR 
St. Perer's Church St. Peters's Church at Rome, is a moſt Noble 
Structure, to which you ariſe by an Aſcent of 


24 Marble Steps, all as long as the Frontiſpiece 
of the Church is wide; there are five Doors 


letting you into the Porch, each Door check- 


ed with vaſt round Pillars, 24 Foot in Com- 


| paſs, and 86 high. Over theſe Pillars runs 
the Architrave, and over that the Lodge, or 


great Belcony, where the Pope 1s Crowned, 
and gives his Benediction on Eaſter-Day. 


Over the Lodge is a row of Rails, on which 


ſtand 13 vaſt Statues of our Saviour and his 


Apoſtles cut in Stone. The Porch is 289 Foot 
long, 44 broad, and 133 Foot high. Againſt 


the five Doors of the Porch, ſtand the five 


Doors of the Church; one whereof called Porta 1 
| Santa, is only open in the Jubilee Year; the F 


two principal Doors, called Va/ve Santi Petri, 
are 13 Foot wide, and 45 high. The Church 


is built croſswiſe, in length 520 Foot, in 
breadth | 
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Of Architecture. 


breadth 385, excelling the length of the fa: 


nous Temple of Antiquity, vig. Solomon's 
Temple, 60 Cubits long; Diana's Temple at 
Epheſts, 425 Foot long; and the great 


. 


Moſque at Fez, 150 Cubits long. The Roof 


each Square adorned with a great gilt Roſe, 
and born up by Pillars 105 Feet jn Compaſs, 
and 40 diſtant from each other, over-cruſted 


(or to be over-cruſted) with white Marble on 
that ſide which looks towards the Body of 


the Church; on the other ſide, covered with a 


reddiſh Marble, beſet with the Heads of the 


Primitive Martyred Popes, held up by two 
Angels, and with the Pidgeon of Innocent X. 


| In the middle of the croſs Building, is mount- 


ed the great Cupola, reſting upon four great 
Pillars, from which it rifeth into ſuch a high 


Vault, it ſeems to run into the Heavens, and 
carrieth the Compaſs of 170 Paces. Under the 


Cypola is the high Altar: The inſide of the 
Cypola is curiouſly painted with Pictures in 


Moſaick Work; and this Cypola is eſteemed 
the boldeſt Piece of Architecture, perhaps, the 
World hath ſeen, and was built at the Coſt of 
H xtus Quintus; the four Pillars on which it 
reſteth, are each 120 Feet in Compaſs, and 
capable of Stairs within them, and Sacriſt ies for 
Roman Relicks above. Over the Altar (which 
ſtands upon the Tomb of St. Peter) are four 
ſtately Braſs Serpentine Pillars, that bear up a 


Canopy fringed round, all of the ſame Me- 


tal; over the Corners of the Canopy, ſtand 
four great Angels of Braſs, gilt; and in the 
midſt is mounted high, having 2 fair Croſs of 
the ſame Metal upon it. The Pilaſtri, er four 
Pillars of Braſs, are each as thick as three 


Men, 50 Feet high from the Ground, and 


weigh 
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| weigh each of them 25000 Pounds-weight. Be 

fore this Church is an Obelisk (a great ſquare 

Stone, in ſhape like a Pyramid) erected on a 

Baſis and Pedeſtal 26 Foot high; the Obelisk 

it {elf being 80 Foot, high, conſiſting of one 

entire Stone, weighing 400 Tuns, which, per- | 

| haps, is the greateſt Weight in one Bulk, | 

CCC 1 

Toner Oper The Round Tower at Copenhagen, is not on- 

ofthe Tower of 1) obſervable for its Structure, but for its 

Merc, Wonderful Contrivance; its manner of Aſcent 
being ſuch, that a Coach may drive up to the 

1 Top thereof. See Church of Murcia. 

Jonſuem Churck The Church in Moſcow, called Feruſalen, 

leer. can be no ordinary Pile, ſince Fohn Baſilides J. J 

Czar of Myſcovy, put out the Eyes of the 

Architect, becauſe he ſhould never build nor 

7 -contrive luck eher z 

Amte Che» The Cathedral at Antwerp, dedicated to the } 

. Bleſſed Virgin, contains. uo leſs than 66 dif- | 

am 1 7 TE 

Great Towers The Tower of Moſcow is famous for having 

dens. a Bell raiſed in it, which weighs 176 Tuns, 

tho' indeed 200 Tuns were allowed for the 

making it; it is 24 Foot high, the Clapper 

21 Foot long, and weighs 7 Tuns. At Ghent 

in Flanders, in the Tower called Belfart, is a 

ee Cianger „ Bell named Roland, weighs 11000 Pounds: 

Axe Feli g. Weight. In a Tower at Erfurd, in Upper 

40 in England) Saxony hangs a Bell, weighing 25400 Pounds, 
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pays vom and hath hitherto been accounted (but fallly) 1 
Waſe ſsib, Theſe the greateſt in the World. In Nanking in 
People of the Eaſt 


| »ſed to wear Bells China, is a Bell 11 Foot high, and ) in Dia- 
on their Legs for meter, weighing, 50000 Pounds. In the City, " 
Ornament. Asthe S 5 5 - . 3 ſt prodigi B IE 
. & 18. weighing no leſs than 120000 Pounds; tis 11 
Foot Diameter, and 12 higb, and throws the 
Air with ſuch Violence, as to break W — 
No Tote off ory an 


to the Top on Horſeback. 5 
5 Stadihouſe of Amſterdam is 2 ſtately stidihouſe ar Arm 


Eh Fe 155 
The Cathedral Church of Murcia, in Spain, Cathedral of u-. 


preſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lyons, Ve 


C Of Architecture. 
and almoſt overturn weak Cottages. Indeed, 
all China is full of Bells, hanging at every 
piece of ſtately Work; but the Turks have no 
ſuch Thing as Bells amongſt them. 
The Tower of Morocco 1s ſaid to be ſo high, 
that the Hills of Aza/7, 130 Miles diſtant from 
it, may be eaſily diſcerned; and one may ride 


Edifice, founded upon ſome Thouſands of #4» 
large Piles drove into the Ground. 7 
The Cathedral of Magdeburg in Germany, Cathedrats ar 
hath no leſs than 49 Altars in it. The Carhe- ig in Cb, 
dral at Ulm, is not only remarkable for its 
Statelineſs and Magnificence, but for its great 

Organ, 93 Foot high, and 28 broad, (the big- 

eſt Pipe 13 Inches Diameter) and furniſhed 

with 16 Pair of Bellows to afford Wind enough 


15 remarkable for having above 400 Chappels © in Hir. 
therein, and for its curious Steeple, ſo built 


that a Chariot may eaſily aſcend to the Top 
— 5... TT 1 
The Aquaducł of Segovia, in Spain, built by aqui: of ge. 


| govia. 


Trajan the Emperor, is ſupported by 177 Ar- 


ches in double Rows, reaching from one Hill 


to another. 3322 Ks Sr OR EIS 
The Bridge over Saffrany, in China, is 400 Bridge over Sg. 
Cubits long, 500 high, and all but one Arch; 7 


therefore, by Travellers, called Pons volans. 
In the Ifland of Sa/ſere, belonging to the $trufures cur our 
| Peninſula of India within Ganges, is a prodigi- 
ous Rock, cut out in as prodigious a manner, 


of a Rock. 


having vaſt Receptacles one above another, 
ſome of em equal to a Village of 400 Houſes, 
and adorned with ſtrange Statues of Idols, re- 
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Golden: Houſe of The Golden Houſe of Arracan, in India, be- 


Arr 4can. 


The Moſque at 
Medina, 


M que at Mecca, 


ky. 


An: techian Cot 


yond Ganges, being a large Hall in the King's 


Palace, hath its inſide entirely overlaid with 


Gold, having alſo a hugs Canopy of maſly 


Gold; from the Edges ot which, hang above 
Too Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold in 
form of Sugar-loaves. There is alſo ſeven Idols | 
of maſſy Gold, of the height of an ordinary | 
Man, whoſe Foreheads; Breaſts, and Arms, 
are adorned with variety of Rubies, Sapphites, | 


Diamonds, &c. 


The Moſque at Medina, in Arabia Felix, is 
{ſupported by 400 Pillars, and furniſhed with 
300 Silver Lamps, and it's called by the Turks, 4 
Mos a kibi, or moſt Holy, becauſe in it lies 
the Coffin of their Prophet, covered with Cloth 


- 


of Gold, under a Canopy of Silver curiouſly 

embroidered, which the Baſſa of Egypi is 
bound to renew yearly by the Grand Signtor's 
Order, and then the old one being cut into Re- 
| licks, are ſold at great Prices. Hi 


The Moſque at Mecca, in Arabia, and Birth- 
Place of Mahomet, is very lofty, raiſed in fa- 


ſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful Towers 
of extraordinary Heighth and Architecture; 


it hath above Ioo Gates, and a Window over 
each Gate, and hath great Adornments with- 


The Cuuſey, in the Plaitr of dntioch, almoſt 
three Leagues long, and paſſing over ſeveral 


Arches, is moſt famous for being begun and 
finiſhed in fix Months time by the Grand Vi- 


ſier, in the Reign of Achmet. But much more 


famous muſt be that Wall of Pelopone ſus, ſix 


Miles long, fortified with five Caſtles, which 


when overthrown by Amurath II. was (- 
the Rumours of a War) built up by the Vene- 
nan, Anno 1453. in 15 days. And much 

more 
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Of Architecture. 
more famous the Cities, Anchiale and Tarſus, 
built in one Day by Sardanapalus, as witneſ- (Cities built fn 
ſeth the Inſcription of his Monument. Tefte, © Day.) 
Hrabo. FC 
The Bridge of Quick Conveyance, is worth Bridge of Quick 
Remark, being over the River Saba in Bar- Comeyance. 
b, which River runs between two Hills; for 
by the help of two large Stakes fix d faſt in 
the Ground (on either ſide one) and two ſtrong 
Ropes extended between them ; to ane of 
which is tied a kind of big Baſket, able to 
contain 10 Men; the Paſſengers being entered, 
and pulling one of the Ropes (which runs by 
2 Pulley) are wafted over ſooner than we 
= paſs a Bridge running, of the ſame 
A 7-5 FF 
The Ten ſtately Temples of Ethiopia, all Temples of Fr6io: 
hewn out of the firm Rock, are not to be 8 
omitted, which are each proportionable in their 
Parts, with Gates and Windows in a regular 
manner, and ſaid to have been all perfected 
in 24 Years. For the Ichnography of. one of 
theſe Temples, ſee Comment. F. Ludolphi in 
Hiſt, ſuam Ethigpicam, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. p. 235. 
put now to come nearer home. 
The Palace of Verſailles, in France, ſtiled by ve/ailies in Pane. 
ſome the Golden Palace, having extraordinary _ 
Gilding about it. The Acceſs to it is over a 
ſpacious Plain, that yields a Proſpect of a 
very magnificent Front every way; it would 
take up a Volume to deſcribe the exquiſite Cu- 
nofities of the Gardens and Water-Works 
which ſurround it for ſome Miles compaſs; 
there is one Walk of a very great length that 
paſſes under an Arch of Water, ſo contrived 
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lide, compoſes a regular Piece of watry Ar- 
chitecture; in other Places are Water Works 
riſing 


| 

| 
1 
1 

| 
[ 
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Of Architecture. 
riſing up in many {mall Lines, and then bend. 
ing off like a Palm-Tree; others, like a Her. 


cules with a Club, ſeeming to maul a Hydra, 


out of whoſe Head ſpout Streams of Wate, 


inſtead of Blood. In ſhort, they are fo curi- 
ous, and fo coſtly, that the playing of them, 
not only gives the Eye all manner of Enter. 


tainments in Art, but puts the King to the 
Coſt of 2 or 300 Pounds. The Structure it 


ſelf is Magnificent, Splendid, excellently Uni- 


form and Lofty, containing in ſome Parts of 


it ſix ſtately large and high roofed Rooms like 
this Hate, cos Shen Gs... | 


Fount ainbleau. 


The Lare at 


Faint. 


* 


The Palace of Fontainbleau, built by Francis I. 
the Baſe Court, eſteemed the faireſt of all France, 
the Second Court containing the: faireſt and 
pureſt Fountain of all the World, wherefore 8 

the. Houſe is called Fountain Belle eau. The 
Palace is painted by the moſt curious Artiſts of 

Europe, being beautified with all manner of 
Hiſtories. And it is a Treaſury of the rareſt } 
Antiquities that can be procured throughout | 
the World. Tv ſpeak of the Noble Structure, 
with its many Galleries, &c. would exceed the | 
skill of the Pen, and Beliet of the Perſon. 


The Lowvre, the Royal Seat of the Kings of 
France formerly; it ſtands in Paris, the Front 
of Maſonry, fo enriched with Pillars, Freezes, 
Architraves, and all the Arts of Architecture, 


that its Beauty and Symmetry rather befits our 


Wonder than our Words. It was begun by 
Francis I. finiſhed by Henry his Son, encreaſed 


by Francis II. Charles IX. and had the Addition 


| St. Paul's London. 


of a moſt beautiful Gallery (a Wonder of it 


ſelf) by Henry IV. 


St. Paul's Church in London, firſt founded 
by Sebert, King of the Saxons, Anno 610. 


where had ſtood a Temple of Diana, by rea- 


ſon 
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Of Architecture. 193 
end: ſon of its Stars attempting Pinacle, had been 
Her WY fired many Times by Lightning, and twice 
1d, WY confined by dreadful Terreſtrial Fires. Be- 
e fore the late Conflagration in 1666. it was a 
MW Structure taking up in length 690 Foot, there- 
in excelling St. Peter's at Rome many Feet 
was in heighth 102 Foot, and in breadth 130, 
ſpreading over three Acres and half of Ground. 
It was built as other Cathedrals, in form of 
a Croſs, upon mighty high Arches, in the 
midſt whereof was a Tower riſing 260 Foot, 
and on that a Spire in heighth 260 Foot more; 
in all from the Ground 5 20 Foot, above which 
was a Globe, or Bowl of Copper gilt, of 9 
Foot in compaſs, whereon ſtood the Croſs 15 
Foot and an half high, and almoſt 6 Foot 
acroſs; above all ſtood an Eagle or Cock of 
of Copper, gilt, 4 Foot long, and the breadth 
over the Wings 3 Foot and an half. The new 
Structure ſtands in place of that which was 
deſtroyed in 1666. being in the higheſt part of 
all the City, and riſing like a young Phamx 
out of the Flames, carries the Majeſty and 
State of the other, and all Things but the An- 
tiquity. That part of the Groſs which hath 
been uſed for Prayers, and twice honoured 
with her Majeſty's Preſence for Solemn Thankſ- 
givings, promiſes for the whole Cathedral ſo 
very much, that it may be ſaid, when finiſhed, 
it will excel the rnd Structures of Chriſten- 
dom, for Architecture, Painting, Workman- 
ſhip, and Curioſity. Z EST 
The Cathedral of Salisbury, in Wiltſhire, Salidury cache. 
raiſes our Wonder as high as doth its Steeple in 4. 
To the Air, founded upon four great Pillars, the 
ded Y Beauty whereof is admirable; and the Church 
10. deſerves as much the Uſe of the Eye to ſee it, 
ea- Y ®1t did theſe Lines of * Poet to — it. 
55 2 
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Of Architecture. 


How many Days in one whole Tear there be, 
So many WINDOWS 277 ene Church we ſee, 
So many MARBLEPILLARS there appear, 
As there are Hours throughout the fleeting he. 
So many GAT ES as Moons one Near doth view | 
 dStrange Late to tell, but not ſo ſtrange as fit. 
Cathedral of Yale, The Cathedral of Wells is a very beautiful 
> Structure; and the Frontiſpiece of the Weſt- 
end hath a more than ordinary Ornament, be- 
ing from top to bottom all covered with cu- 
rious Imagery of Stone of a curious Antique 
Faſhion, and very artificially Embowed. 
Wie might add many other Buildings of 
England, were it not to enter upon too large 
a Subject; as the New Palace of Blenheim, the 
famous Structures of Vor Minſter, the Church 
of Wincheſter, Weſtminſter Abbey, and Henry 
the Seventh's Chappel therein; the Palaces of 
The firſt Stone- 1 Court, Windſor, St. Fames's, are of 
Eee, See in no ſmall Conſideration, but being juſt at home 
Inventions. We the rather decline to lay more thereof, 
fearing we may prejudice rather than advance 
that Eſteem they will get by ſeeing and behold- 
ing them. For more of Archite&ure, ſee theſe 
<tc HM OO RS. 
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Democritus, Anaxagoras, Archimedes, Silenus, 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Cato, Varro, Pliny, Nigri- 
gentus, Leo Baptiſta, Fryer Lucas, Albertus Du- 
Yelwus, &c. 90 e . 
Andrea Palladio, Vincent Scammozz1, Sebaſti- 
an Serlio, Facomo Barozzio, Sirnamed Vrenola, 
Leon Bapriſta Alberti, Daniel Barbaro, Patri- 
arch of Aquileja, Fofepho Viola, all Italians. 
Philibert de Lorme, John Bullant. See Davil- 
lets, Muet's, Savot's, and Perault's, all French. 
Vignola's Architecturs, Lipſiuss Amphitheatro, 
Pyrrho Ligorio. For Houſe-Building, ſee Ley- 
bourn's Guide for Builders, Philips's Purchaſers 
Pattern, City and Country Purchaſer. QF 
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Of SURPVETING, 


APEOD ASIA, Planimetry, or Surveying 
of Land, is an Art that carries no {mall 
Eſtimation among the curious; for which you 


muſt have (beſide other Inſtruments proper 


to the Matter) a Ruler of about 7 or 8 Inches 
lng, and an Inch and an half broad, and 


place two Scales, one of 12 and the other of 
I, in an Inch, deſcribing a Line of Cords 
two Inches long, or ſomewhat leſs than 60 


or 90 Degrees. The Radius of which, or 60 
Degrees, being equal to the Semi-Diameter of 
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the ſame Circle, and after the order of theſe 


on the other ſide, place ſeveral other Scales 


which may be of 16, 20, 24, or the like in 


an Inch, whereby you have an Inſtrument 


rady for ſundry Occaſions; and for this Scale 


in its uſe, you muſt have a Pair of Braſs 


Compaſſes, alſo a Pair of Catem Compaſles, 
having Screws to alter the Points, as to draw 
as occaſion requires, to the beautifying the 


Plats with Black Lead, or the like. Being pro- 


vided with Inſtruments, and Things fit for 


Meaſuring, you muſt conſider the Meaſures 
and reduce that which is called Statute-Mea- 
ſure into ſuch Meaſure as is Cuſtomary and 
Uſual; for by an Act of 23 Edward I. an 


Acre of Land was to contain 160 Perches or 


Poles to be made out ſquare, &c. But by Cu- 


Ace of Land. 


ſtom, in divers Places of this Kingdom, this 
has been altered by the varying of Perches in 


the Number of Feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſome- 


times 28 Feet to the Perch ; and this requires 


the Surveyor's Diligence to reconcile the one 


to the other, of which we ſhall give ſome In- 
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Of Surveying. 
ſight. Suppoſe you are to reduce 5 Acres, 2 
by 18 Foot the Perch; in th's cafe ſeek the 
leaſt Proportional Terms between 18 and 16 


Foot and an half, and to effect it, becauſe the 


latter carries with it a Fraction, reduce it 
to two halves; and that they may be of one 
Denomination, let the 18 Foot be likewiſe 
halved, and you will find them in this man: 


ner 32, which muſt be abbreviated by 3, fay- | 
Ing, how many times 3 in 33, and the An 


ſwer is IT times 3, and doing the ſame by 


36 it will be found to be 12 times 3, and 
thereupon the two Proportional Terms between 
16:4 and 18 will appear to be 11 and 12; 
which being done, reduce the given Quantity 
of 5 Acres; 2 Roods, and 20 Perches; all into 

Perches, you will find them to be goo Perches; 
then obſerve what is the Proportion the Square 


Ix (which is found 121) bears to the Square 


12 (which is found 144) the ſame does the 
Acre, containing 16 and an half Feet to the 
Perch, bear to that that contains 18 Feet to 
JJ 0000 cnn Y 
Always obſerve in this way, particularly, 
that the greater Meaſure is to be reduced into 


the leſſer, then multiply the Quantity given, 


viz. 900 Perches by 144, the larger Square, 


and you will find the Product to be 129600; 


and that divided by 121, the Quotient to be 
1001 Perches and Ar Parts, which reduced in- 
to Acres, gives us 6 Acres, 2 Roods, and 31 
Perches and Ar Parts of a Perch, and this 
compeers with the Quantity of Acres paral- 


lel with Statute-Meaſure: But on the other 
hand, if it had been required, for the re- 


ducing Statute-Meaſure into Cuſtomary-Mea- 
ſure, then multiply 900 Perches, the given 


Meaſure 


— = 


n 1 * 
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Meaſure or * by 121, which is the 
— 


fer $quare, becauſe the leſſer is to be re- 
duced into the greater, and you will find the 
product to be 108900; which, if divided by 
the greater Square 144, will give for the Quo- 


tient 756 $, which being reduced into Acres, 


is 4 Acres, 2 Roods, and 26 K Perches. This 
Rule is to be taken with whatever Cuſtomary- 
Quantity 1s -propoſed in their Difterence and 


Degrees, as when the Perch is 20, 24, or 28 


—_—  - 


It in this Menſuration it is required to re- 


duce Perches into Acres, and ſo on the con- 
trary, obſerve that by the afore-mentioned 
Statute, an Acre of Ground ſhould contain 


169 ſquare Perches or Poles, being every Rood 
four ſquare Perches; ſo that if you find any 


Number of Perches that muſt be done into 
Acres, the given Number muſt conſequently 


be divided by 160, and the Acres are hewed 


7 


by the 1 but if there be any Remain- 


der, and it be under 40, they are Perches, 


but if they are found to exceed 40, divide 
by 40, which you will find to be the Num- 
ber of Perches contained in a Rood ; ſo that 
the Quotient will be Roods, and the Remain- . 


\ | 

— EE. Hb nes 

But to reduce Acres into Perches, there 1s 
no great difficulty, conſidering it is but turn- 


ing as it were backward; for in the other, 
to bring Perches into Acres, the Diviſion was 


by 160, but in this caſe, to turn Acres into 
Perches, it muſt be multiplied by 160, which 


being obſerved, we now come to the Purpoſe. | 


It the Piece of Ground that is to be meaſured 


ſquare, having conſidered that the Acre is 
160 Perches, then multiply one of the ſides 
by the other joyning to it, and it will be 


O 3 found 
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angular Piece of 
Ground. 
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pex ia. 


Circular Piece. 


To meaſure a Tra» 


together, and then produce 15400 Perches, 
which being divided by 160, produce 96 Acres 
and a 4. 0 . 


Of. Surveying. 

found the Sum is to be divided by 160; and 
ſuppoſe your Ground be 40 Poles one way 
and but 20 another, theſe multiplied make 
Boo Poles, which divided by 160, ſhews 5 
Acres to be the Content. BED 

To meaſire a Tri. In meaſuring a Triangular Piece of Ground, 


firſt obſerve to meaſure the longeſt ſide of the 
Triangle, as alſo the Perpendicular oppoſed to 


the ſaid long fide, then multiplying the half 
of one by the whole of the other, divide by 
160. 1 


Suppoſe the Side be 60, the Perpendicular 
40, 69 muſt be multiplied by 20, or 40 by 
30, which ſo done, make 1200, which being 


divided by 160, renders 7 Acres and an half 


for the true Content. 


It you are to meaſure that which 1s called 


a Trapezium, or double Triangle, then both the 


Perpendiculars muſt be multiplied by the Dia- 
gonal Line, as being the uſual common Baſe 
of both the Triangles, and muſt be divided 
by 160 in this manner; Let the Diagonal } 
Line be 40, and one of the Perpendiculars 15, } 
the other 8, which being put together make | 
23, which being multiplied by 20, which is 
half the Diagonal Line, make 460, and that 
divided by 160 renders 2 Acres, 3 Roots, and 


26-Poles.:.--:.. 5+ 3 5 
If the Ground be Circular, then half the 


Diameter muſt be multiplied by half the Cir- 
cumference, and the Product divided by 160, | 
whereby the Diameter of the Circle being 
found to be 140 Poles, the Circumference is 


440 Poles; and the half of theſe two pro. 
ducing 220 and 70, they are to be multiplied 


if | 
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If the Piece of Ground given be Oval; 


ſuppoſe it to be 30 Perches one way, and 40 
the other, to know the Content, multiply the 
length 40 by the breadth, which as aforeſaid is 


30, and it will be found to make 1200, which 


again divided by 203 Tr will yield 5 Acres. 
3 Roods, and 23 Perches; and by this laſt 
Number fo working, may be found the Num- 
ber of Acres contained in a Semi- Circle, 2 


Quarter, or Sixth Part, or any Section or Di- 
viſion of a Circle greater or leſſer, multiply- 


ing the halt Diameter. 5 

If you are to meaſure Wood-Land, which 
js the moſt difficult of all, fix a Mark at either 
corner of the Wood, that three Marks may be 


ſeen at once, then having a Quadrant in your 


Hand, lay it flat thereon and take Sight to 
two of the Marks on each ſide; and then up- 


on Paper, mark the Degrees of the Angle, 


and meaſure to- the two Marks in Sight, and 
place them on the ſame Paper by your Line 
of equal Parts, and do fo at all other corners, 
till you have cloſed up the Plat or Wood, which 


then may eaſily be brought into Acres by the 
Line of equal Parts. Note, If your Quadrant 


be too ſmall, join two together, or do 'it by 


a Board for want of a Plain-Table, ſo your 
Plat upon the Paper make three Triangles, 


and to meaſure for one of them, meaſure for 


one Triangle the longeſt Doted Line by half 
the middle Doted Line or Perpendicular, 
which gives the Content; and by ſo working 
the other two Triangles, it is compleated. 8 


 Philips's Purchaſers Pattern, and in his Ma- 
_ thematical Manual; Rathborn, Atwell, Love, 
Wing, Leybourn, Holibel, and the Ingenious 
Mr. Adam Martindale's 


Country Survey-Book. 
O 4 TIL: 
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Cval Piece. 


To meaſure 
Wood-Land. 
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. Of GAUGING. 


T6 kion he ; I. you would know the Burthen of a Ship, 


= of a or how many Tun ſhe will hold, or com- 


| breadth at the Midſhip-Beam, and the depth 
of the Hold; and theſs three you muſt mul- 
tiply one by the other, then the Product there- 
of muſt be divided by 100, and ſo the Tuns 
of Burthen will be plainly demonſtrated, As, 
- Exavpe. Granting the length of a Ship's Keel to be 
For Men of War. 5 0 Foot, and at the middle Beam her' breadth 
20, and the depth in the Hold 10 Foot; then 
to know how many Tuns ſhe will carry, let 
50 be multiplied by 20, and it makes 1000, 
and that again multiplied by 10 makes 
10000; the which when divided by 100, and 
cutting off the two laſt Figures, it ſhews the 
Ship to be 100 Tuns of Burthen: But this 
way is uſually attributed to Men of War, but 
_ Merchant-Ships. for Merchants Ships, they give no Allowance 


for Maſts, Sails, Ordnance, and Anchors, the 
which though they are a Burthen, yet are not 


accounted Tunnage; wherefore, as to Mer- 


chants Ships, the Product muſt be divided by 


95, and then a Merchant-Ship of the afore- 


ſaid length, breadth, and depth, will be found 
105 Tuns # Parts Burthen, though there muſt 


be regard had in this caſe to the middle of 


the Ship for fear of erring, and if you are 


doubtful whether you are right or not. If 


the Ship be irregularly built, find out how 
1 many Cubick Feet it contains, and reckon- 


ing that a Cubick Foot of Water weighs, as 
generally .accounted, 55 Avorrdupois, Or 16 
St TWIT ens cho Ounces 


* 


mo diouſſy carry; firſt inform your ſelf by 
meaſuring the length of the Keel, and take the - | 


/ Gauging. 


Ounces to the Pound; fo that conſider 2000 


Weight being allowed to the Tun, and every 
Hundred 112 Pqund, the Dimenſions muſt be 


taken accordingly, and by this Rule take 


your Proportion. Another way is, 


Meaſure on the outſide of the Ship to her 
Light-mark, when ſhe 18 in : the Water unla- 
defi, and there you will find the Weight or 
Content of the empty Veſſel; ſo that if you 
take your Meaſure from her Light-mark to 
her full Draught of Water, being laden, you'll 


Another way. 


have the te Burthen of her Tunnage. Alſo, 


if you are deſirous to know the Burthen of 
ayother Ship, double or treble of the ſame 


Mould, or a greater or leſſer Proportion, mul- 


tiply the Meaſure of the length and breadth, 


and depth Cubically; after that is done, 


double or treble the Cube, and Extracting the 


Cube Root, your Work is done. A new Me- 
thod. ſee in the Ship-Builders A ſſiſtant. ; 


To know what Quantity of Liquid, or To meaſure Cal. 


other Commodity is contained within any ſort 


of Caſk, or the like, two Things are to be 
conſidered ; Firſt, That ſeeing Veſſels are 
moſtly of irregular Forms, it muſt be the care 
of the Gauger to conſider. how they are to be 
reduced to regular Proportions; and, Second- 


ly, To know the true Content of the Gallon 
m Cubick Inches, or Parts of a Foot; and 


for the firſt of theſe, carefully meaſure the 


Diameter of the Caſk at the Bung and Head, 
and by thoſe Diameters to find out the Area 
of their Circle; and ſo take two Thirds of the 


Area at the Bung, and one Third at the Head, 
which being added will be found to be the 


mean Area of the Caſk; and if you multiply 


that Area by the length of the Veſſel, it will 
ſhew how many ſolid Inches are contained in 


55 that 


202 / Gauging. 
that Veſſel; which being divided by the Num. 
ber of Cubick Inches in one Gallon, the Quo. 
tient will demonſtrate what Number of Gal. 
lons the Caſk holds. As, 5 

If we ſuppoſe that a Veſſel of Wine be 18 
Inches Diameter at the Head, and 32 Inches 
at the Bung, the Length being 40 Inches, if 
A would be ſatisfied in the Content, conſider 
C N 

One Third of the Area at they 

Head, is found to make in its dug > 85, 823 
Proportion ey / 

And two Thirds of the Area of p 

the Bung, make $ 53⁵5 


And then conſider the Sum I; 


166 | 


When multiplied by the Length 4 i 
5 33 ot 
Makes Inches ſolid 24839, 560 iſ tO 

Ns TOug 24036 : 


Theſe being divided by the ſolid Inches in one 1 7 

Gallon of Wine, they being 231 Inches for 

the Content, yield 170 Gallons, 530 Parts, 

which is ſome ſmall matter above halt a Gal- 

Jon; yet ſome raiſe a Diſpute about the cer- 

tain Number of Inches in a Gallon, yet the 
The Wine Gallon, Wine Gallon is generally concluded to conſiſt 
The Ale Gollon Of 231 Cubick or Solid Inches; and the Ale 
SGallon is held by many in Computation with 
the Wine Gallon as 4 to 5, ſo that in ſuch a 

degree of difference, it muſt be 288 5 Inches. 

How much gen But upon the Impoſition of Exciſe it has been 
bk. generally eſteemed but 28 2 Cubick Inches. 
To know the Content of any Wine or Beer 
| In Ale or Beer Gallons, obſerve for the Beer- 
Barrel, 1 
CRT The 


Head, 


iy Gauger, Printed for George Sawbridge. 
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The Diameter at __ 
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9 Inches, 9 Parts. The Beer Barrel. 


For the Diameter 82 Inches, o Parts. 


the Bung, 
- The Length, 27 Inches, 4 Parts, 
The Kilderkin has for its Meaſurings, 


The Diameter at "= 16 Inches, 1 Part. 


Head, 
Its Diameter at the C18 Inches,. 6 Parts. 


_ Bung, 


The Length, 12 Inches, 1 Part. 


And theſe are called the Coopers Scantlings, 


and very well agree with the received Quan- 


tity of the Ale Gallon, allowing it to be 288 


Inches and a half; ſo that the Barrel, of this 
pas reckoned to be a Pint over 36 Gallons, and 


a Kilderkin a Pint and a half over the half of 
that, though, as is ſaid, this Gallon has been 
agreed upon by a Committee of Exciſe to hold 
no more than 282 Cubick Inches. 


Now to meaſure Brewers Veſſels, Ic. whe- To mexfire lic. 
ther Square or Round, or of any other Form; 


to know their true Content, obſerve what hath 


been ſaid in meaſuring ſuch Bodies, dividing 


by 282 the Inches in one Gallon, demonſtrates 
the Content in Gallons ; and if you divide the 


Gallons by 36, the- Contents in Barrels are 


The Kilderkin: 


The Coopers 
Scantlings. 


* 


gulars, Ce. 


ſhewed ; and thus, by knowing the true Num- 


2 ber of Inches any Meaſure is to be taken. 


AUTHORS, 


Oughtred, Ward, Anderſon, Everard, and 


Phillips's Purchaſers Pattern; alſo in his Ma- 
thematical Manual; likewiſe Mr. Collings's Coun- 
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If the Planets had 
Underſtanding they 
would envy Dyals, 


and turn all Retro- 


grade fer few of 


being ſurprixed by 


iir prey Sher of mination of the Center of Hours muſt be had, 
Men, and the Hours 2 


would be Aſbamed 


(being the Daugſ- 
ters of Day and 
Light) to be Paint- 
ed thus with Shae 
dows, See Caſſio- 
durus, I, variat. 


| Exif. 45. 


tions of Time; as a Rule, Compaſs, Aſtro- 
Degrees, with a Peſcription of the Hour, 


Of Sun Dyals there are two ſorts, the Pen- 

dulums, and the Fixed ones; the Pendulum 

are thoſe that being hung up, or held up, ſhew 7 
the Hours by the height of the Sun; as the 


be Fixed Dyals require a certain Situa- 


Sun from Eaſt to Weſt, and upon this account 
they are more exact than the Pendulums. | 


nomical Inſtruments and Materials as may 


Of DYALLING, 


"ANOMONICA, Horology, or Dyalling, 

I is a curious Art; and to be an exact 
Horologian, we muſt obſerve to have the exa& 
Elevation of the Pole, tor by that the deter- 


Ifo the Stile of the Dyal's Altitude, and the 
Order of it. You muſt likewiſe know the 
true Meridian Line, that ſo the Dyal's Meri- 
ian Line may have its Place directly under 
the Meridian of the Place where it is poſited, 
And he that undertakes this Work, muſt be 
furniſned with ſuch Mathematical and Aſtro- 


give him a due underſtanding of the Propor- 
nomical Quadrant, divided exactly into 90 


Line, and Points. 


Aſtrolabe, the Cylinder, the Quadrants, the 
Aſtronomical Rings, and others of the ſame 4 


tion, to ſhew the Hours by the Motion of the 


The Center of the Dyal is that Point of the 


Plane of the Dyal, in which the Axis of the 
World 1s cut by the Plane, VU» 


— 3 


Of Dyalling. 


The Perpendicular Stile is a ſtrait Line 


drawn from the Center of the Earth to the 
Plane of the Dyal: The Center then of the 
World, or of the Earth, in a Dyal, is the Top 
of the Stile, which 1s Perpendicular to the 
Page ofthe Dyal- oo N 

The Pole of the Plane of the Dyal, is the 
pole of a great Circle equi-diſtant from the 
eee Dy. N 
In all Aſtronomical Dyals, that part of the 
Stile which by its Shadow ſheweth the Hour, 


muſt be in the Axis or Axle-Tree of the 


World. 5 6 
The, greateſt Curioſity of this Art is to have 


the Hours well deſcribed or proportioned to 


the Sun's Motion; and to do it, there are 
granted to be two Right Lines, ſecting each 


other at Rig'it Angles croſsways, one of them 
being the Meridian Line, or the Twelfth Hour 


Line; the other 1s termed the Occult Line, 


by which the firſt croſsways are cut to the 
Right Angle; and this is generally called the 


Line of Hours, becauſe in it the Horary Points 
are deſigned; but if we come to its more pro- 


per Denomination, it may be called the Equi- 


noctial Line, ſince it repreſents the Equinoctial 
Circle, the chief Rule of all Hours. 


To have a Right Dyal, you muſt be ſure to 


know its Right Center, or the Center of the 


Hour; to do which, be very mindful of the 


Elevation of the Pole, eſpecially in the Hori- 


zontal Dyal, or any of that ſort, for they 
will not declare the Hours in any place, but 
under a certain Elevation, and therefore if 
they are removed far, you muſt be again pro- 


port ioned to that Elevation. Conjecture we 


then, the Pole to be elevated 49 Degrees in 


this Region, which is 41; place here the Foot 
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206 __ - Of Dyalling. 
+ of your Compaſs in the Inſtrument's Center, 
extending the other Foot from that to the 

Egquinoctial Line deſcribed in the Inſtrument, 
wherein that Part, the 41 Degrees, is cut by 

the Radius; fo numbering from the Twelfth 

Hour Line, and transfer this Extenſion of the 
Compaſs upon the Dyal, having yet the Com- 

| paſſes Foot fixed in the Meridian and Equi- 
3 noctial Line's Concourſe, and the other fixed 
| in the diſtant Part of the Meridian Line, de- 
termining that Point to be the Hours Center; 

and ſo from thence, and each Point in the 

Egquinoctial Line, you are to draw all the 

Lines which ſome term the Arches of the 

Hours. And further, a Line 1s to be drawn | 

through the Center of the Hours, a Line Pa- 

rallel to the Equinoctial; and this is to be ac- FR 

counted the Line of the Sixth Hour, as well in ris 

the Evening as in the Morning, as likewiſe 0 

of the Hours of Four and Five in the Even- wo 

ing are to be drawn out beyond the Center of . 

Hours; for the like Hours in the Morning, |} * 

and ſo of the reſt equally compeering. | Ye 

| TheSun's Motion Note, I. The Motion of the Sun is regular, ; 


* aig it moving equal Space in equal Time; but A 
far. the Motion of the Shadow irregular in all 555 
Parts of the Earth, unleſs under the two Poles, Fr 

and that more or leſs, according to the Con- : 


ſtitution of the Sphere, and Situation of the _ 
Plane. And therefore Scientifick Dyaliſts, by th 
the Geometrick Confiderations of Lines, have | 


found out Rules to mark out the irregular g 
Motion of the Sun's Shadow in all Latitudes, 1 
and on all Planes, to comply with the regular F 
Motion of een en I 5 
To Erect Perpendiculars, draw Parallels, Oc. F 
See Euclid and Oughtred. { 


For 


I a * N 
F 2 Wy 2 7 L 


oy, For the Situation of the Plane, ſee and uſe f 
7 ĩͤ 0Ä— 
m. To find a Meridian Line; if the Sun ſhine To find the Me- 1 
by juſt at Noon, hold up 4 Phamb Line, ſo As the ridian Line eafuy. i 
th Shadow may fall upon your Plane, and that 1 
he vill be your Meridian Line. : 
m Altho' Dyalling may originally be account- Y 
EFT, Y 
oo © tenplators, in communicating their acquired Þ 
Je. Rules, its now, to many of the Ingenious. 
r. w more difficult than an Art. It being not be . 
be neceflary to underſtand Geometry, or Proje- , 
be I} dion of the Sphere, which are only uſeful to 7 


de thoſe who would underſtand the reaſon of this 
Art: For if a Man knows how to draw a 


In 1 b 
* Line between two Points, deſcribe a Circle q 
c. I vith Compaſſes, ere& a Perpendicular, and — 
in draw one Line Parallel to another, he may 24 
ſe I draw a Dyal for any given Plane, however | 
1. ſtuated in any Latitude. — 
6 10 frame an Equinoctial Dyal, two Lines an rquino%s ? 
: : Dy al. , :-. 


g,. muſt be drawn at Right Angles, whereof one 

z to be the Meridian, the other that of the 
r. Hour Six, Morning and Evening; and from 
the uſual Section of theſe Lines, draw a Cir- 


n cle as you think fit to be divided into 24 pro- 

3s |} portionable and equal Parts, for in this kind 

. ef Dyalling, all the Intervals muſt be equal as 

8 to the Hours... 3 1 
y Ihe Polar Dyal goes Parallel to the Axis of row rin 
e tte World, lying as it were in it, and is to 

r be elevated above the Horizontal Plane the 

; ame Degrees as the World's Pole, the lower- 

r moſt part in many Places containing not 


above 4 Hours, yet generally the Morning 
Hours are 4 and 5, towards the left ſide the 
Evening Hours 7 and 8, but the topmoſt 
hes the Hours from 7 in the Morning to 5 
E . 3 = 
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in the Evening, ut not the 6th, by reaſon 

the Sun then is Parallel to the Dyal, glancing of tl 
5 then upon its ſide. 

A vertical Del. A Vertical Dyal may be done upon a Re. 

e lar Wall, the ſame way as before in the de- 

ſcription of a Right Dyal, yet there is ſome 

difference to be obſerved, not only in the $;- 

tuation, but likewiſe in the Vertical; in caſe 

of being certain of the Center of the Hour, 

the Polar Elevation Degrees are here to be 


taken for the Altitude of the Stile, allowing bs 
the Degrees Compliment, though the Horizon- da) 
tal Dyal is the contrary : However, there be- the 
ing a diſtincon between a Vertical to the in 
North, and a Vertical to the South ; the Ver- 
tical to the North is, as we may ſuppoſe a M 
Meridian Inverted, having the Center of tri 
Hours downwards, falling ſhort of ſhewing ge 
the Hours; for in ſome adjacent Countries, it jj; 
ſhews but from 4 to 8 in the Morning, and I w 
the like in the Afternoon; and the South Ver- N 


tical hath the Center of Hours, and its Stile h. 
upwards, ſhewing from 6 in the Morning to 


| Wore, The Moon at Full tells the Hours on t 
_____@ Sun-Dyal exactly true. — M-4 


An Admnirable Dyal upon the Fingers and the 
1 5 PE | Hand. 5 ETD 


To ſee by your Hand what a Clock it is, 

tale a Straw, or ſuch like Thing, of the length 

of the Index, or ſecond Finger; hold this 
Straw very right between the Thumb and the 
Forefinger, then ſtretch forth the Hand and 
turn your Back and the Palm of your Hand 
towards the Sun, ſo that the Shadow of the 

Muſcle, which is under the Thumb, * 

| = ine 
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Line of Life, which is between the middle 
of the two other great Lines, which is ſeen 


in the Palm of the Hand; this done, the end 
of the Shadow will ſhew what a Clock it is: 
For at the end of the firſt Finger, it is 7 in 
the Morning, or 5 in the Evening; at the end 


of the Ring-Finger, it is 8 in the Morning, 


or 4 in the Evening; at the end of the little 
Finger, or firſt Joint, it is 9 in the Morning, 


or 3 in the Afternoon; 10 and 2 at the ſecond | 
| Jointz 11 and T at the third Joint, and Mid- 


dy in the Line following, which comes from 
the end of the Index. See Artificial Rarities 
nGEOMETRT. To ng 


_ Carrovages, an Apprentice to a Clock- 


Maker in Pavia, made Alciat a Clock fo con- 


trived, that when the Hammer ſtruck the 
Bell, it alſo ſtruck Fire out of a Flint, which 


lighted a Match firſt, and afterwards a Lamp, 
which at once gave a Man an Account of the 


ee, and furniſhed him with a Light to riſe | 


The Art of Dyalling may be performed 
Geometrically, by Projecting the Circles of 


the Sphere upon the Plain it ſelf with Scalz 
and Compaſs; Arithmeti@ly, by the Ca- 


nons or Tables of Artificial Sines and Tan- 


gents; and Inſtrumentally, by a Plain and 
Portable Inſtrument, accommodated with 


Lines for that purpoſe, and called a Horologi- 


cal Trigon, whereby Dyals may be Delineated 
upon all ſorts of Plain Superficies, the De- 


| feription of which Inſtrument and its Uſe, 


lee more at large in Mr. Leybourne's Art of 


Dyalling. See alſo the Deſcription and Uſe of 
the double Horizontal Dyal in Henry van Et- 
lens Mathematical Recreations. 


: 5 
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Ok the famous Clock at Heidleberg in Ger 


many, and that at Leghorn, as alſo one made 11 
by (opernicu, fee in the Admirable Work pla 
manſhips in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY. tte 
At Cambray in the Spaniſh Netherlands, is a Ge 
Sun Dyal of ſingular Workmanſhip, wrought fits 


by a Shepherd. The Sun-Dyal in the Privy- 

Garden, before Mhitehal was burnt, was a cu- wh 
rious Piece of Workmanſhip. | 

There is alſo a famous Clock at Upſa/ in WY thr 


Ye i os OE ag N. 
He who deſires to make a further and more 907 
perfect Progreſs in this Art of Dyalling, will © by 
find it beneficial thereto, to peruſe theſe by 

= IO TROLL * 
Maurolycus, Prolomaus, Kircherus and Mox- l 

on. Artificial Clock Maker, Leybourn's Art of d, 
Dyalling, Folio and Quarto, Se. | = 
Of NAVIGATION. to 

fir 


A* S NAUTICA, Hiſtiodromica, or the 
1 Art of Sang or Navigation, is that f: 
Art which teachetfi how to direct a Ship thro? 5 
the Seas to the propoſed Harbour. 


5 th 

This is a Mathematical Art, having a great x 
dependance upon Aſtronomy and Geometry, ſe 
and requireth the Knowledge of the Mariner's I 


Gompaſs, and the Lead of the Sea-Coaſts, 80 
Capes, Rocks, Promontories, Harbours; of 
the Diſtances of one Place from another; of 8 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea ; of the f 
Longitude and Latitude of every Place: It 2 
requires likewiſe the Knowledge of Piloting, 1 
Steering, and ordering the Motions * 55 6 
. IP3 


5 
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Sp; alſo the Uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments fit 


to take the Altitude of the Sun, Latitude of a 
Place, &c. as of the Croſs Staff, the Quadrant, 
the Nocturnal, the Plain Scale, Ganter's Scale, 


Sc. The Deſcription of all which, more be- 


fits a Volume than a Chapter. - 
The Mariner's Compaſs is a round Plane, 
whoſe Circumference is divided into 32 equal 
Parts by ſtraight Lines, called Rhombs, pailing 


BT thro the Center. Their Terms are as follow, 


N. ſignifying North, E. Eaſt, W. Weſt, and 8. 
South. I. N. 2. N. by E. 3. N. N. E. 4. N. E. 


by N. 5. N. E. 6. N. E. by E. 7. E. N E. 8. E. 


by N. 9. Eaſt. 10. E. by S. II. E. S. E. 12. 
E. by E. 13. S. E. 14. S. E. by 8. 15. S. 8. 


E 
E. 
8 


Points of the 
Compaſs. 


16. 8. and by E. 17. S. 18. S. by W. 19. S. 
8. W. 20. S. W. and by 8. 21. 8. W. 22. 8 WW. 


and by W. 23. W. S. W. 24. W. and by S. 25. 


* 


W. 25. W. and by N. 27. W. N. W. 28. 8 


W. and by W. 29. N. W. 30. N. W. and by N. 
J. NNW Nr 
The Height of the Pole, of ſo great Benefit 


to Sailors, is to be found out thus; Obſerve 
firſt the height of the Sun at Noon-day, with 
an Aſtrolabe, or other Inſtrument of that 
kind; then take the Declination of the Sun 


from the height, if the Sun declines from 
the Equator towards the Northern Pole, or 


add the Declination of the Sun to the ob- 
ſerved height, if the Sun declines towards the 


Southern Pole; the remaining Number, or the 


dum made up by Addition, gives the height 


of the Equator, whoſe Complement to 90 De- 
grees (as they ſpeak) is always the height of 
the Pole. Thus, if the height of the Equator, 


above our Horizon, be 60 Degrees, the height 


of the Pole is 30 Degrees, becauſe 30 added to 


60, make up 90; and if the Pole be elevated 
82 but 
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but 10 Degrees, the height of the Equator is 
80, becauſe this Number is the Compliment of 


—_ = . 
NAVIGATION, as relating to private 
Seamen, is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three 


ſorts, 1. Plain-Sailing, 2. Mercator's Wa 


3. Circular Sailing, or Sailing by the Arch o 
7 or ( ĩ rr 

Plain Sailing, or Sailing by the Plain Chart, 
is the plaineſt and Foundation of all the reſt, 


and near the Equincctial there is need of no 
other to be uſed, becauſe there the Degrees of 


Longitude, as well as of Latitude, are all 


equal, each Degree being divided into 6 M- 
nutes, or Miles, tho' they are ſomewhat more 
than Engl/h Miles, each Minute or Mile con- 


taining, about 6000 Feet. In this Art the Seaman 


hath his helps, I. His Compaſs to direct hin 
which Way he goes; ſo that Steering thereby, 
he always knows which way he fails to a very | 
ſmall matter. 2. A careful Obſervation by the | 
Log-Line, or ſome other good Way, how many 
Miles or Leagues (containing each three Miles) 
he ſails every Hour, and fo every Watch, and fo 
every Day. 3. The Knowledge and Obſervation 


of the Latitude, both of the Place from whence 


he ſails, and where he is arrived, or whether he 
15 to ſail. And out of theſe three Things, and 
the Doctrine of Plain Triangles, he comes to 
know all that is neceſſary for the keeping of his 


Account ; ſo that he may know at any Time 


where he is, how far he hath failed, and 


which way, and upon what Point of the Com- 


paſs he is to ſteer, and all this by the plain 


Rules of Rectangular Triangles. 


The Rectiline Trigonometry teacheth us how 


to meaſure Triangles, made of ſtraight Lines. 


An Angle is meaſured by Degrees, ſo a ſtraight 
3 N Angle 


required, Sc, 
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angle is AN Angle of 90 Degrees; an acute 


Angle is an Angle of fewer than 90; an obtuſe 
Angle contains more than 90 Degrees. This Sci- 
ence of Rectiline Trigonometry demonſtrates 
this Propoſition of great Uſe in Mathematicks, 
that the three Angles of all Rectiline Triangles 
are qual to two ſtraight ones. All the Angles of 


2 Triangle may be acute, but there can be but 
one ſtraight or obtuſe. If one of the three An- 


gles of a Triangle be ſtraight, the two others 
are equal to a ſtraight Angle. Who knows the 
Degrees of two Angles, knows the Degrees of 
the third, becauſe all three make up 180 De- 


grees. All the, Angles of a Triangle being 


equal, all the Sides are likewiſe equal. And 
thus much for Rectiline Trigonometry. 


titudes, Meridians, and Elevations of the 


Poles, Miles, Minutes, Fc. as when it ſo falls 
out that one Place is under the Equinoctial, 
and the other nearer one of the Poles, then 


they find the Meridional Minutes anſwexable 


to that Place which hath Latitude, is to be 
accounted for the Meridional difference of La; 
titude, or that Latitude enlarged. Again, 
Suppoſe both Places are towards one of the 
Poles; thereupon ſubſtract the Meridional Mi- 


nutes that are found anſwering to the leſſer 


Latitude, and the Remainder will be found to 
be the Meridional Minutes required; or if 
they find one Place to have North Latitude, 
and the other to be in South Latitude, then 
add the Meridional Minutes, appertaining to 
either Place together, and they will then find 
the Sum thereof to be the Meridional Minutes 
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Io fail by Mercator's Chart, is little elſe Mercaror's Sailing, 
than coming to a Knowledge of the true La- 


* 


Circular Sailing. 
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Circular Sailing, or ſailing by the Arch of 


a Great Circle, is difficult and of little uſe, 


altho thought to be the beſt by ſome, as ſhey- 


5 ing the neareſt Way and Diſtances between 


are forced away by croſs Winds or Interpoſi- 
tion of ſome Head-Lands or Iſlands, with other 


any two Places; yet for that, the Seamen 
ſeldom keep to their Courſe near this Arch 
but are either drawn aſide from it by ſome 
Conveniences of Winds and Streams, or elſe 


little intervening Hindrances, makes it diſuſed 


and neglected. 


to Ameoica. 


Of Voyages and Travels, ſee Vol. I. p. 170, 
and the Treatiſe of TRAVEL:; and take here 
the following Brief Account of the 


Firſt VoY AGES and DIs COVERIES made 


in America. 


Spain to the Iſland of St. Domingo; and at- 
terwards went to Mexico, where Montezuma 


was Emperor, and (joy ned with the Taxal-. 
lang.) conquered the Mexican g. 


Anno 1492. Auguſt 2. Chriſtopher Columbus, 


Firſt Navigations HAuno 1485. Hernando Cortes failed out of 


with 120 Perſons, ſet fail for to make Dif: 


cCoveries in America. © 


Anno 1496. Sir Sebaſtian Cabot, at the Charge 


of Henry VII. of England, ſailed to America, 
diſcovering from Cape Florida, all the North 


| Faſt Coaſt thereof beyond Newfoundland in 
. 


the North. ®- 


Anno 1501. Americus Veſpuſius, à Florentine, 


employed by Emanuel, King of Portugal, to 


find out a nearer Way to the Molucco's, 
made a Voyage to Cape Auguſtine, on the 


| Coaſt of Braſil, giving Name to all that vaſt 


Tra& of Land, vis. America. 


Anno 


Anno 1595. Sir Walter 
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| Anno 1520. Ferdinando Magellanus, a Spaniard, 


made his Voyage and was killed. 8 
Anno 15 26. Francis Pizzaro failed from Spain, 
to the Weſt-Indies to diſcover the South- Sea. 
Anno 15 30. Mr. Hore ſet out for further Diſco- 
very of Newfoundland: © i EG 
Anno 1567. Sir John Hawkins made a Voyage 
to Guana, with whom was Sir Francis 
A TEC. EEE 
Anno 1572. Sir Francis Drake ſet ſail for Ame- 
rica; in 1577. he made his Voyage round 
the World; in 1585. he made another Voy- 


age to America, and in 1595. his laſt, where 


he died in his Voyage. _ 
Anno 1575. Captain John Oxenham ſailed for ua complains, | 

the Weſt-Indies, 1a a Ship of 140 Tuns, and gay fie Ben 
loſt his Life. 81 i i © F 99g 


Anno 1575. Sir Martin Frobiſher made his firſt war Wind antes 


Voyage; in 1577. another Voyage was a berge Ship to 


Sea, occaſioning 
Men to Feriſh, as 


made, and 1578. he made another Voyage, 
77.4.5" "of they had not - 


having 15 Sail of Ships. 


Anno 1585. Mr. Fobn Davis made his firſt ns 
Voyage for the North-We 


. i 
1586. a ſecond Voyage, and 1587. a third, 
making a Diſcovery to 73 Degrees. 


Anno 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made a pro- 


ſperous Circumnavigation of the Ocean, 


with 3 Ships and 120 Mn. 


Lo a 


Anno 1586, 89, 92, 94, and 97, the Right br 
Honourable George Lord Clifford, Earl of 


Cumberland, made ſeveral Voyages and Ad- 
_ ventures againſt the Spaniards in America, 
the laſt, viz. in 1697. being with 18 good 
Ships, and T1000 Men ee his Command. 
Rarwlejgh ſet ſail for 


Guiana, and at his Return, enduring 14 
Years Impriſonment, made afterwards ano- 
ther Voyage to 1 for diſcoyery of a 

: 


_ Gold- 
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Ir. Fackman, made a Navigation to Nova 


Anno 1607. Captain Henry Hudſon made his 


Ships were never uſed in England till after 


made of Boards and Wickerrr... 
For Voyages made to ſeveral other Parts of 
the World, ſee thoſe publiſned by Hennepin, 
Fyy fes, Miſſan, Dellon, Trager, Hack, Du 
Qu ſnes, La Salle, Wheeler, Patin, Rhamnuſius, 
Bernier, Sharp, Lalſel, Grelot's to Conſtantino- 


Of Navigation. 
Gold- Mine, but after his coming back, he 
was Beheaded. See Mutability of Fortune GR“ 
07, ASTROLUDT. OW: - 
Anno 1602. Captain George Weymouth ſet fort! 
with two Fly-Boats at the Charge of the 
 Muſcovy Company, to find out the North. 
JJC —T— EEE: 
Anno 1605. 8 Hall made his Na. 
vigation to Greenland, and in 1606. a fe. 
cond, in 1607. a third, and in 1612. a 
fourth, being then ſlain by a Savage. 
Anno 1605. Stephen Burrough, Mr. Pet, and 


* 


Voyage to 80 Degrees, and Periſhed in his 
Return, by ſome of his Men forcing him, 
His Son, and fix more, to go into a Shallop 
in the Night, and ſeek their Fortune. 


Ce/ar's coming, ſince which we have arriv'd to 1 of 


great Perfection in Building thoſe Floating I a 
Caſtles, (the ne Walls and Bulworks of an I 


Iſland) and have exceeded all Nations in their t. 
Statelineſs, Structure, and Strength; before 
that Time we had only ſome {mall Veſlels 


> 


» 
3 


* 
* 


ple, Voyage ta Rida, to Arbens, to South 
America, to Mount Libanus, Brun's to the Le- 


_ vant, Gage's to New. Spa! y, the Preacher's, Co 


riat's Crudities, Lithgow's, Blank's, Ray, Bur- 


nets, Tanſhal, Britti, Olanias, Magelar's, 


D ampi PI 8 
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Dampier's, &c. See at the end of our GECO- 


| i; So 
Au Nn | 


Blundevill's Exerciſes, Phillip's Geometrical 


geaman, Oxghtred's Key of the Mathematicks, 


Phillip's Mathematical Manual, Seller, Ebe- 
rard, Wright, Newhouſe, &c. 


de — 


— 
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of the MILITART ART. 


TP HIS Art teacheth Order and Diſcipline 
to Soldiers, for the good Management 


and Conduct of Armies, and to prevent Diſ- 


order and Confuſion, makes them acquainted 
with all manner of Poſtures, Marches, and 


Countermarches, thereby to render themſelves 
formidable, not only to withſtand, but annoy 
their Enemies. It may be called the Science 
of Arms, or the Art of War, whereby Princes 
and Kingdoms may be defended from unjuſt 
Invaſions, Uſurpations, and Oppreſſions, at- 


tempted by Ambitious Princes, &c. 


| Of old an ordinary Grecian Army did con- 
tain 28672, among whom we reckon not thoſe 


A Grecian Army, 
what Number it 
contained. 


that were upon the Elephants, who were ſome- 


times in greater Numbers, ſometimes in leſſer. 


This Army was divided into Horſe and Foot. 
The Foot was divided again into Oplites and 


Piles ; (the Oplites were thoſe that wore a 

heavy Armour, the P/ies were ſlightly Armed) 
the Number of which Oplites were always 
double the Number of the P/{/es, and the P/iles 


double the Number of the Cavalry. All the 


Oplites of the Phalange were put in one Batta- 
lion, whereof the Front contained 256 Men, 
acts” 
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64 Troops of Horle. 
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and the Wing 16. Of all the P/iles of the 


Pu)halange, the Grecians made two Battallions, 


each having 128 Men on a Breaſt, and 8 in 
the Flanks ; all the Cavalry of the Phalange 
was divided into 16 ſquar d Turmes, or Troops, 
whereot each did contain 64 Men. In a Gre. 


cian Army, made up of 4 Phalanges, there 


were 4 Battallions of Opl/ites, 8 of P/i/es, and 


In the Roman Legions there were 4 different 


ſorts of Men, not only as to Age, Riches, War- 


like Science, but likewiſe on account of their 


Arms, and way of Fighting; for of the | 


younger and poorer ſort they made their Ve- 
lies, thoſe that were ſomewhat above them, 


upon the account of their Age and Riches, | 


were Haſtaries, (or Halberdiers) ſuch as were 


richer, and in the full Vigour of their Age, 


were Princes; and the oldeſt and moſt expe- 
rienced were the Triaries. The Number of the 


Soldiers of every one of theſe different ſorts, 
' was different in ſeveral times, according as the | 


Legion was leſs, or more Numerous. When 


the Legion did amount to 4200, as it did in 
Polybiuss Time, there were.600 Triaries in the 
Legion, and 1200 of every one of the three 
other forts, to wit, of · Princes, Haſtaries, and 


Velites; when the Legion was more Nume- 


rous, thoſe three different ſorts were likewiſe 


encreaſed, the Triaries only excepted, who 


were always the ſame Number. The Roman 
Battalia were ordered after this manner, where- 


* 
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in conſiſted the Strength of the Roman Battel. 

By this Ordination they readily fell into each 

other ; the Haſtati being preſſed, hand ſomly 

retired into the Intervals of the Principe, theſe 

into that of the Triarij, which making as it 

were a new Body, might jointly renew. the 

Battel, wherein conſiſted the Secret of their 

Succeſſes. It was remarkably ſingular in the 

Battle of Africa, that Scipio fearing a Rout, 

from the Elephants of the Enemy, left not 

the Principes in their Alternate Diſtances, 

whereby the Elephants paſſing the Vacuities 

of the Haſtati, might have run upon them, 

but drew bis Battle into right Order, and 

laving the Paſſages bare, evaded the Miſchief 

intended by the Elephants. 5 

There were two remarkable Forms of Battle, Baal in fem of 

the Cunexs and Forceps, or the Shear and Wedge *. 
Battles, each made of half a Rhombus, and 

but differenced by Poſition. The Wedge in- 

rented to break or work into a Body, the For- 

ps to environ and defeat the Power thereof, 

compoſed out of ſelect Soldiery, and diſpoſed 

into the form of an V, wherein receiving the 

Wedge, it encloſed it on both ſides. After 

this . Naſſes ordered his Battel againſt the 
Franks, and by this Figure the Al/mans were 
encloſed and cut in piece. | | 4 
The Rhombus, or Lozenge Figure, was the Bawlis inform af — | 
form of Battel in the Grecian Cavalry, ob- 0 | 
ſerved by the Theſſalians, and Philip King of 
Macedon, and frequently by the Parthians, as 
being moſt ready to turn every way, and 


beſt to be commanded, as having its Com- 


manders at each Angle. . 5 | i 
The Macedonian Phalanx (a long time Baal. in fm f 
thought invincible) conſiſted of a long Square. 
For tho they might be 16 in Rank and File, 
i 


+9 
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The Deſcription the form of a Brick or Tile. 
of the Batrering 
Ram anciently 


O the Military Art. 
yet when they ſhut dloſe, fo that the ſixth 
Pike advanced before the firſt, though the 
Number might be ſquare, the Figure was ob- 
long, anſwerable unto the Quincuncial Qua- 
drate .of Curtius. According to the Square 
Thucydides delivers, the Athenians diſpoſed 
their Battle againſt the Lacedemonians Brick- 
_ wiſe, and by the ſame word the Learned Gael. 
_ lis expoundeth the Quadrate of Virgil after 


The RAM (an Engine to batter down 
the Walls of Cities) anciently uſed in the 


Wars, was made of a great Tree, or Beam, | 


like unto a Maſt of a Ship, having a piece of 
Iron in manner of a Ram's Head, faſtened at 
the end thereof; wherewith they did demo- 
liſn and batter. down the Wall. It was hung 
upon a Beam which lay croſs over a couple of 


Pillars, and hang'd thus, equally ballanced, 


that being by force of Men pull'd backwards, 


it might recoil upon the Wall. The Rams 


which Titus uſed at the Siege of Hieruſalen, 


ran moſt upon Wheels, which are deſcribed by 
Foſepbas. There bs, ſaith he, other manner 
of Engines, as an Iron Ram upon four Wheels 
bound with Iron, and faſtened with Iron 
Nails; to this they make four Feet, anfwer- 


able to the bigneſs of the Beam, and every 


Foot hath his ſeveral Wheel, and when they 
did batter the Wall, certain Men firſt pul- 


ling it back, they recoil it by the help of 


four wooden Levers, put in the hinder part 


thereof for that purpoſe. The Head of this 


Ram had no Horns, but was blunt, and made 
of the ſtrongeſt kind of Iron, with a wonder- 
ful thick Neck; they had alſo of both ſides of 
the Ram a Penthouſe of Wood for the Safe- 


guard of thoſe that recoil it. See the Roman 


H iſtory, P. 265. In 


In 
in fl 
time 
the - 
Figu 
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In this Age an Army is drawn up in Battle 
in three Lines, and the French divide ſome- 
times every Line into ſeveral little Bodies; 


the Turks give ſometimes to their Army the 
Figure of a Creſcent, which form is alſo often 


in a uſed Fight at Sea. 


The Armies now are not always divided in- 
to Parts made up of the ſame Numbers; for 
ſome Regiments have 10 Companies, others 


15, others 20, Cc. Likewiſe the Companies 


have not always the ſame Number of Men, 


ſome being 100, others 120, others 150, &c. 


A Battallion commonly conſiſts of 350 


Foot, 


A Squadron commonly is a ſinall Party of 


Horſe of about 150. 


The Camp, eſpecially if the Enemy be 


near, ought to be in ſome Plate where there 
is a great Plenty of Water and Proviſions 


and it the Army is to make any long ſtay, 


tis requiſite to obſerve whether the Air be 


good. Take care not to encamp near a Hill, 


(unleſs you ſecure it for your ſelves) which 


being taken by the Enemy, may incommode 


the Camp. 
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Tho' Courage be altogether neceſſary to a Sol- See the Cicizers 


dier, as I ſhall ſpeak ſufficiently of preſently, 
yet 'tis good Policy in War, to let an Enemy 


of London's An- 
(wer to King Ed- 
ward II. in our 


have opportunity to retire; the want of which ,. P. 288. 


made Charles VI. of France loſe his Army by 
Intercepting our Henry V. Fobn of France, 
by ſurrounding our Black Prince, with his 
Army, met with an Overthrow. IHemiſtocler 
would not let Xerxes's Bridge acroſs the Hele- 
pont be broke, leſt the Perſians ſhould be 
compelled to fight, and happen to recover all 


they had loſt. Our Villiam the Conqueror 


burnt his own Navy, to make the Soldiers re- 


We 4 
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5 ly upon their Courage. Tariff, the Leader of 
the Moors into Spain, did the like. The Per. 
ſians encloſing the Grecian Navy, were by the 

Greeks defeated. So Themiſtocles adviſed 
ATerxes to get between the Spartans and their 
Country, which he did, and compelling them 
to fight, met his own Overthrow. This was 
deſignedly done by Themifiocles, who fearing 
the Spartans would leave their Allies, the 
| Athenians, at the ſight of ſo prodigious an 
Army as Xer-xes brought, adviſed him to com- 
pel them to fight, which he thought would | 
have the Succeſs it met with = 
Ol ſeveral Inventions in the Art of War, ſee 
in the Treatiſe of INVENTIONS © 


EXERCISE of the SOLDIERY. 


| Barrie of he In Teaching the Poſture Arms to every 
Soldiey. ſingle Soldier, you muſt uſe the Words here- | 
after, but when you come to Exerciſe the 
whole Company together, you may at ſome 
times, for your own Satisfaction, in the more 
ready and graceful Performance of them, com- 
mand the Poſtures to be done by the whole 
Number at once, with ſuch Pauſe between eve- 
ry Poſture, as may afford you means to diſ- 
cern any failure therein. And ſo One, Two, 
or more Regiments may be Exerciſed by deli- 
berate Strokes on a Drum, or ſtreaming a 
/; D 1 
The whole Company is to be divided into : 
| 


Files, each File conſiſting of 10 Men; the 
Men in the File may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Names of Leaders, Bringers-Up, and Middle- 

Men. The two Seconds, the two Thirds, the 
two Fourths, by the jdyning of Files, Ranks 
are formed, which do follow the Dignity of 

each place in one File. 1. Rank, 


» ow bk IE % bt 


der.] Which is ſix Foot r ſquare 
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1. Rank, of Leaders. | 
2 Rank, of Bringers-Up. 
3. Rank, of Middle-Men to the Front, 1s 
5 ſirth Rank from the Front. N 
4. Rank, of Middle-Men to the Rear, is 
the fifth Rank to the Front. : 
. Rank, is the ſecond to the Front. 
6. Rank, is the ſecond to the Rear. 
7. Rank, is the third to the Rear. 
3. Rank, is the third to the Front. 
: Rank, is the fourth to the Front. 
Io, Rank, is the fourth to the Rear. 


General WorDs of Conni. 


Stand to your Arms. 


dee, Which be fare to have performed, General Words 


of Command. 


or there will be Confuſion. =, 
Stand right after your Leaders, or File Even. 
Stand Even with your Side-Men, or Rank 
rl. 

In your Order] That is, Files three Feet | 
aſunder, and the Ranks fix Feet. 
In your Open Order.] That is, Files ſi * Feet 

aſunder, and Ranks twelve Feet. 
In your Cloſe Order.] That is, Files a Foot 


2nd a half aſunder, and Ranks three Feet. 


_ Cloſer than this the Muſqueteers muſt ne- Bur Pikes are now 
ver be, but the Pikes, when they are to give died. 
or receive a Shock are to be commanded. 
Pikes in your Cloſe Order, or Pikes Cloſe.] 
Then the Ranks muſt Cloſe unto the Rapier or 
Words Point of their Leaders. If the Words 
Files and Ranks be not expreſſed, then muſt 
the Soldier underſtand both are meant; 3 but 


ſometimes the Command is, 


Files in your Open Order, and Ranks in Or- 
Files 
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wards from the Leader. 
forwards. 


indifferently to both. 


tain mu 


| geants in the Flanks; the Drums on the Cor. 
March in three Meaſures, vis. the Slow, the 


proportion their Pace accordingly, which in- 
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Files in Order, and Ranks in Cloſe Order] 
Which is three Foot ſquare. 


Open your Ranks,] Which i is always back. 
Cloſe your Ranks. | Which is always dons 
Open your Files.] If no hand expreſſed, then 
When 25 Exerciſe Embattelled, the Cap- 

for his Place be in the Head or 
Front of the Pikes; the Lieutenant in the 
Rear; the Enſign in the firſt. Rank; the Ser- 
ners. The Drum muſt be uſed to beat 2 


Mean, and the Swift, ſo as the Soldiers may 


deed depends on the Captain's Word. 
The Leaders muſt turn and paſs along by 


their Files till they come to the Place where 


their Bringers- Up ſtood, the reſt muſt march 
up to that Ground where their Leaders at firſt i 
; Rood, there turning, follow until the Bringers- 
| Up be 3 in the Leaders places. 


To the Right Hind,” 

To the Left Hand as you were. 
To the Left Hand. 

To the Right Hand as you were. 

To the Left Hand about. 
| To the Right Hand as you were, 
Files to the Right Hand double. 


 Frles as. you were. 


Files to the Left Hand double. 


Files as Wor were. 


' Rank to the Right Hand double. 


Rark to the Left Hand as you were. 


Middle- 


> 


| Front or Ranks. 


7 - 1 N i". * * - * * n , 
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Niddle- Men to the Right Hand double the | 


Middle-Men to the Left Hand as you were. 
 Middle-Men to the Left Hand double the 
Front or Ranks. 5 88 
Middle-Men to the Right Hand as you were. 
Middle-Men by Diviſion double the Front. 
Middle-Men as you were. 
heel to the Right Hand. 


In Wheeling, the Right Hand corner Man 
muſt ſtand firm, the Left corner Man muſt 


move forward, and every Leader after him 


ſucceſſively, keeping the ſame diſtance exactly 

which they had before they moved. The ſame 

way of * oceeding ( the Hand changed) ſerves 

VVV & 
heel to the Left Hand. | 
Wheel about to the whole Body. 


FFV 
muſt come up into the firſt, and ſo onward. 


WM OSTU RES for the PIE E. 
I. Order your Pikes. © Poſtures for tis: 
2. Advance your Pikes. © Pike, 
3. Shoulder your Pikes, 
4. Charge your Pikes. 
5. Order your Pikes. 


diſuſed. 


\ 


1 6. Traile your Pics. 


7. Cheek your Pikes. 
8. Charge your Pikes. . 
9. Shoulder your Pikes: 
Io. To the Right Hand Charge. 
11. Shoulder your Pikes. © 
12. To the Left Hand Charge. 
12. Shoulder your Pikes. 8 
| _ 14. To 


Pikes are now 
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14. To the Rear Charge. 2 
15. Shoulder. 5 9 
16. Port your Pikes. 2 
17. Comport your Pikes. 3 
18. Order your Pikes. 2 
8 e rſt 
The Pos TURES of the Musxer. i 
oc ot hs 1. March with your Musket, and Reſt ſhoul- © 
A Wr dered. _ 
Locks out of uk. 2. Prepare your Ref. 
. 3. Siip your Musket. 
4. Piſs your Musket. © 
5. Zoyn your Reft and Musſtet. 
6. Take out your Match. | 
7. Blow your Match. 
8. Cock your Match. 8 14 
9. Iry your Match. Oe. Se! 
10. Guard your Pan. ES. w _ 3 
TI. Blow your Match. 5 G 
12. Open your Pan, © 
„ i: - —_ 
: 14 Gre Ire. | | [0 
135. Recover your Muster. 0 
16. Uncock your Mach. - ar 
/ dd re 
18. Cear your Pan. FO © 
19. Prime your Pan. 7 
20. Shut your Pan. . _ 7 
21. Blow your Pan, © SE =. 
22, Caſt off your looſe Corns K 
23. Caſt about your MusRet. I 1 
777 me = 
25. Open your Che. h 
26. Charge your Musket. U 


6 29. Ram pour Potoder. 


27. Draw out your Scowring-Sticks. 
28. Shorten your Scomering-Stick, 18 


30. With- 


* 
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20. Withdraw your Scowring-Stick, | 
31. Shorten your Scowring-Stick, 
4 Return your Scowring-Stick. 
23. Bring forward your Musket. 


34. Recover your Reſt and Muskee into their 
fr ft P oft are. | 


The Musket being ordered, 
22 
48 boulder your Market. 
2. Order your Musket.. 
3. Prepare your Cock. . . 
4. Make ready. . 2 555d 
5 OT „„ Oe 
6. Gr ve Fire. 


All the foregoing Poſtures of the Maſſet upon 
Service are reduced into three, as when you 
Skirmiſh, vis. 1. Make Ready, | 2. Preſent, 3. 
Give Fire. , 

In Skirmiſhing, thoſe that are in the Front 
having fired, divide themſelves, and wheel 
round into the Rear, where they make ready 
to fire again; when the others having fired 
are wheeled round behind them, fo that they 
come into Front again. 

In the Line. of Battle, the Soldiers, W the 
firſt Word of Command for Firing, wait no 
more, but Charge as often as poſſible, not 
ramming the 3 and Ball down, but 
knocking their Muſket- Butt againſt the Ground, 
ſhoot one time] after another, as faſt as they 
can, taking their Aim little more than Knee 
high, the alls being always apt to mount 
in Firing, FE 
Tho! Art and Diſcipline be nech re to a Courage r 

Soldier, yet is Courage of main Concernment, 
no Man in Arms being ever Valiant, or wor- 


5 uh Q) 2 thy 
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| How to Infiſe thy to Command, that hath not a Coura 


geoug 


13 and Bold Heart, by which a few Men hav. MW 1 
n often been the Deſtruction of great and pow. 0 
| theend of or er ful Armies. For Hiſtorians make mention. "7" 
Arier. that 3 e 0 
Small ArmiesCon- Mi/tiades, the Athenian, with 11000 over. Len 
eon, threw Darius, King of Perſia, who had 4 

; SS i FVV ge 

| 600 Laplanders once put 100000 Muſcovites 0 

to the Rout that came to Invade them. wit 

The miſtocles, with a ſmall Number, over- mie 

came 700000 Foot and 300000 Horſe, brought Hal 

into Greece by Xerxes, King of Per ſia, who one 

3 eſcaped by Flight in a little Fiſfing- boat. 1s 

In Germany anci. In 1663. Count Serini, with 500 Men, over- oY 
fo br, rl he threw 30000 Turks and Tartars near the Ri- Bat 
had brought the JJ. 8 5 Th 
Enemy befare the Hel ſarius with 5000, overcame 50000 Var. IN 00 
85 King. N 5 dal g. N „ IP IE 5 5 WOI 


Scævo, a Valiant Man, ſo long reſiſted Pon- - 
pey's Army, that he had 220 Darts ſticking in ay 
A Es co Lo ng b 
© Claudius, a Captain of Recaredus, King of 10 
55 Leg, with 300 Soldiers, put to Flight 60000 |} . 
that came into Spain to the Succour of the Ar- 


rians. TT nn YG Rn oo 
A fine Horſe be. Horatias Cocles reſiſted the whole Army of 0 
ing commended 0] 


he Emperor King Porſenna on the Bridge Pons Sublicus, 

| P | — 1 ' ** : - Ye 
- og. By ta while the Citizens broke down the Bridge be- W 
Hundred Giles a hind him, and then plunging himſelf in, ſwom 


dy, cight or ten to his Friends, who received him with Joyful 5 
id, He wes fir- Acclama tions. 5 
eee, Alice ane, the Mea, ent ine France with fn 
dit. 450 Saracens, was defeated by Charles Mar- 


tel, who with the loſs of 1500 Men, flew 375000 Y, 
1 Saracens. - % 8 1 1 7 36 5 
11800 Exgliſb, got the Victory: over J7ooοο 

„„ SI a Edward 


w 


IF ** 
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Edward the Black Prince, with 8000, van- 
quiſhed 40000 French at the Battle of Poc- 


fie. . 


Our Henry V. with 15000, beat 5 2000 came was ſo 
| | | . 5 inveterate to 

Fo WE CRT Ws Cowardiſe, that 
Aiexander the Great with Handfuls, con- the Spoils he won 
1 1 2 I „„ VV 


quered the World. r 1 VvpPoculd neither Sa- 

Cnogirus having his Hands cut off, bit cificeto the Gods 
with his Teeth the Arms and Ships of his Ene- 27 Kr ne ace 
mies. Sergius fought four Times with his left behold them. 
Hand (which Pliny ſets down as a Prodigy.) 


French. 


deinnius had been in an 120 Combats, bear- 
ing away 36 Spoils of his Enemies, and 45 
Wounds of his own. Scanderbeg, in ſeven 


Battles, flew 2000 Men with his own Hand. 


The Turks took him out of his Tomb, and 
wore his Bones for Jewels, thinking they 


would impower the Bearer with Conqueſt over 
his Enemy. Boadicea, Queen of Britain, de- 


feated the Roman Conſul. Margaret, Wife to 
our King Henry VI. beat that Army which 
had conquered her Huſband's Forces. 


Venice held for ſeven Years a War againſt 


all the Princes of Europe. 


The City of Bigantium, afterwards called 
Conſtantinople, once held out a Siege of three 
Years againſt almoſt all the Forces of the 


World: They were in ſuch Streights for Food, 


that Men meeting in the Streets, would, with 


joynt Conſent, fight, the Victor to eat the 
Vanquiſhed ; and for want of Artillery, they 


flung States at their Enemies, &c. 


„The City of Troy held out a Siege of 10 


N 3 NE 
The City of Riga, Anno 1656. repulſed 
100000 Myuſcovites, 


23 | D Oftend 
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Famous Siegen. 
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Oſtend in Handere, once held out a Siege 

ot above three . 
Numantia, in Spain, with 4900 Soldiers, 

withſtood: 40000 Romans for 14. Years. 

The People of Gaunt rebelling againſt the 
Count of Flanders, their Sovereign, and being 
blocked up on all fides, iſſued deſperately out 
of the Town with only 5000, and overthrew 

the Count with 40000 Men, purſuing him to 
_ Bruges, whence he eſcaped in the Night, and 
=_— all the Towns in Flanders yielded to 
Toledo, in Spain, held out a five Years Siege, 
from Anno 1080. . . 
The little Cittadel of Nice repulſed a Navy 
of 200 Sail, Anno 1543. . 
Scudaria, a little Town in Dalmatia, held 
out a Years Siege againſt Mabomet II. 
Algrers once held out a Siege of ſeven Years 
againſt Zo/eph the Puiſſant, King of Fez, who | 

was then forced to faiſe it. (This A/prers is 


now demoliſhed.) 


The Lacedewn: The Lacedemonians employed in a War 20 


pe rrought the Years, ſent young Men home to accompany 


0 


2 Town to conſiſt their Wives, and preſerve their Families, 
the kerle, a The Women of Curzols being forſaken by 
therefore would the Venetian General, Townſmen, and Soldiers, 
3 when invaded by Uluz Ali with a Navy of 60 
, heDeathof Ales. Gallies, took Stones, Fire, and ſuch like Wea- | 
£ whe cm” pons they had, with which they beat off the | 
them 777; ( 
' Emanuel Caballo, a Genoeſe, when the City 
: of Genoa was Beſieged by the French, and re- 
duced to Want, a Ship with Proviſions arriving, 
ſail'd to the Cittadel, not knowing the French 
were Maſters of it, and ſo fell into the Ene- 
my's Hands, whereupon they were all for ſur- 
rendring; till Caballo, with one Ship only, 
W 8 e 


towards the Cittadel, receiving the Shot of t Game, LL Þ 


procur'd him the Name of the Immortal Deli- 
tion to the Subject, and ſatisfaction of the 


have been fought throughout the World. TS. 


4 V. C. 640. A Battle was fought between Ma- Of the hade be. 


. whom he ſet upon marching (divided into 
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and a Number of Valiant young Men, failed The arg begining 


the French on all fi des, and maugre all Oppo- x 192. 
ſition, cut the Cables, and reſcued the Shi p- 
to the Wonder of all Spectators, and the great 
ſoy of his Country-men; which Action has 


derer of his Country. 
And here it may not be improper, in rela- 


Reader, to add a Collection of ſome other of 
the moſt famous and remarkable Battles that 


Otzer FAMOUS BATTLES. . 


4 M. 373. Brenns, with his Gaul, overthrew Famous ales 
40000 Romans near the River Alia, and 
marching to Rome, was after vanquiſhed by 
Camillus. 


rius and Fugurtha, King of Numidia; which auf Healer. Se 
laſt loſt the Victory. Vol L. p. 12. 
8 Between Marius and the A 


three Parts) thro' the A/ps, and conquered 
i them, being 300000 fighting Men. 
Between Marius and Sylla, who 
killed 12000 Citizens of Praneſte. 
About A. M. 380. Between Hannibal and the 
Romans, the firſt at the River Trebea, the ſe- 
cond near the Lake Traſimene. 
Between Hannibal and Marcellus, 
. which laſt got the Victory; z fought at N ola 
In Noples. : 
Between Hannibal and Flaminius, 
which laſt had 15000 of his Romans ſlain ; 
fought near the Lake de Perugia. 
24 Between 
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Between Hanmbal and the Ro- 


mans, near the Village Canna in Nap! er, 
where he killed 42700 Romans. 


| AC 477. Between the Romans and King Hi. 


eron, allied to the Carthaginians, being the 
Firſt Punick War. 


Between Artila, King of the Huns, 


and AÆAtius the Roman General, where were 


10 Kings preſent, and 200000 ſlain; fought 


near Iholouſe i in France. Do 
| Between Roderick, the Gothifh 
King, with 130000 Foot and 35000 Horſe, 


and Tariffe (Leader of the Moors into Spain ) 
with 30000 Horſe and 180000 Foot; the 


Battle laſted ſeven days, the Moors getting 


| the Victory. 


Gemons: 8 
+ Between Anthony and Auguſtus Ca- 
far, near Perugia. 

Between Aſdrubal and the two 
Conſuls Livias and C!. Nero, where 56000 


Corthaginians were ſlain near "the River Me- 
| Faurths, 


bans, who overthrew the Spartans in the 
ks Plains. 


Between Pompey and Mitbridates 


who was vanquiſhed at Agra. 
Wk Between Bajazet and Tamerlane, 
who was Conqueror at A. 


Between Artalus and the Gala- 


ea. 


Between dren, King of Arabia, 
and WMexander, King of Feu), who was 


8 


conquered at Adada, 


© Between 


Between Viteli Us and Ve ſpaſi Fan, at 


. Bien the Spartans and the The- 
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Between Ventidius Boſſus and the 
Parthians, who were vanquiſhed at Pyle G- 


hae. 


Between the Soldan of Egypt and 


Bajazet II. at Pyle Cilicig. 

Between Alexander the Great and 
Darius, King of Perſia, who loſt 400000 
Perſians, near Scbiabragur in A . 

Between Rich Craſſus, who with 

20000 of his Men, was ſlain, and Phraartes 
the Parthian. | 
Between Artaxerxes and Gra for 


the Perſian Crown, at Caramon-Shaſhoon. 
Between Tigranes, King of Arme- Tires «ſed at 
ni, with other Kings his Confederates, im. fyirg, 1f 


he came as Am- 


having 220000 armed Men againſt Lycu!- b:lidor, he had 
many Men, Hur if 


lus the Roman, who had not above 12 or 


Between Baſt lis the Great Duke 


of Muſcovy, with 80000 Men againſt the | 
Polonians, whom he let paſs oyer a River, 
when he might have had them at a great 
Diſadvantage, bragging he would let them 
_ paſs over, that he might drive them all 
he him like Beaſts into Muſcovy; but 
they got the Victory, killing 40000 Muſco- 


vites, and taking 5000 Priſoners. 


Between Tamerlane, Vice-Roy of 
Tartary, and Thufamyſh, Emperor of Serat, 
who was defeated twice, the laſt Battle con- 


tinuing three Days. 


: Between Semiramis, the Affrian 
Empreſs, and Staurobates an Indian King, 
having each an Army of above three Mil. 
lions, (if Cſias and Diodorus Siculus ſay 


true) which laſt got the Victory. 


Between 


to fight, very few. 
13000 Horſe and Foot, yet got the Victory, Nr AY 


with the loſs only of 5 Men killed and 10 
© 


— 


A 
9 
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Fy Between Alexander and Por 
King of India. 


8 Between 2 a4 and A 4 bat 
* e in Barker. iſa ſdruba 


Between Cz/ar and the Sons of 


Pompey, at Munda. 


BgBetween Sertorius and Pompey, at 
Cullera in Spain, where Fompey was over- 
thrown. I 
Between the Romans and Pyrrbu, 
King of 1 ** near Aſcoli, 

etween] Artilus and Æmilius, who 


| got the Victory, with the Slaughter of 40000, 


and 10000 Priſoners, near Telamon i in Tuf- 
cany. 
Between the Carthaginians and Ca- 


tulle, fought ! in Sicily. 
3 Between Hunniades and the Turks, 
whom he ſet upon by Moon-Light, with 
1eooo Horſe, killing 30000 Turks, and 


taking 40000 Priſoners ; fought near the 


River Morave in Spain. 


Between Hunniades and the King 


of Hungary, who got the Victory near Varna. 

Between the Emperor Claudius and 

the Goths, between whom were fought ſeve- 

- ral Battles near Mercianopolis in Bulgaria. 

Between Mahomet III. and Mi- 
hea Vaivod of Walachia, who got a remark- 


able Victory near N + 4 


Between Ce/ar and Pompey i in the 


Pharſalian Fields in Theſſaly. 


HhHetween Auguſtus and Anthony for 1 
the Empire of the World, at A:um. 


Between Darius and Miltiades, 


who got the * at Marathon in Attica. 


Between 


„ 
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Between the Lacedemonians and 


Pelopidas and Epamonidas, who got their 


Vicories at Leuttra and Mantinea. 
Between the Grecians and Perſtans, 


whoſe General was Mardonizes, ſlain with 
160000 Perſians, and of the Grecians but 


699. 


Sertorics's Army, and Manilius, Proconſul 
of Gallia, who loſt his Army, fought near 
Lerida in Spain. 


Between Cæſar and Vercingetorix, 8 


King of the Avernians at Alexia in Fance. 


 _, _ Between the Cratonians and Locri- 


ans, Where 120000 Crotonians were over- 
come by 15000 Locrians. 

Between Rotolund and Oliver, at 
the Head of 20000 French, who were rout- 
ed by the Moors near Roncevalles. 


A. C. 173. Between Aurelius with his Legion = 
of Thunderers, (the Chriſtians) who had 


prayed and prevailed with Heaven, to diſ- 


charge a Tempeſt upon his Enemies, the 


 Macromans. 


4. C. 198. Between Lonergs and Albinus, who. 


loſt the Victory, the Battle being ſo bloody, 


that the River Arar changed its Colour, and 


was called Sangone, now Saone. 


A. C. 732. Charles Marte! diſcomfited the Sa- 


racens of about 450000, killing near 375000, 


A. C. 1030. Between Trangolipix and the Per- 
Jan Sultan, who was overthrown oy. the 


Turk. 


1 1099. Between Godfrey of Bulloigne, at 
the Head of 300900 Chriſtians, and the Turks, 


who loſt the Victory at Feruſalem. 


A. C. 1139. Battle of Obrique. See Kings of 


Portugal in Chronology, and the Arms — the 
King of Portugal in Heraldry, = AC. 


Between Herealfins: Treaſurer of 
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| . was C 5 | 
O the Military Art. 
A. C. 1509. Between Albuquerque, the Vidori. 

ous Portugal, and Idulcan, fought at Goa in 


the Indies; Idulcan having brought 70009 


Foot and 3500 Horſe to reduce Ga. 


A. C. 1514. Between Selim and Iſhmael! Sophi, 


who loft. the Battle, that had always been 


Victor before, fought in the Candaran Plains. 
his 1s called by the Turks the Battle of 


7 77 05 See famous Paintings in PAIN T- 
A. C. 1 57 1. Between the Venetians and the 


Turks in the Sea near Lepanto, where 29000 


Turks were killed, 4000 taken Priſoners, 
with 140 Gallies, and 1220 Captive Chri- 
ſtians redeemed. . 
A. C. 1578. Between the Chriſtians and the 


Jure. 


A. C. 1620. Between Frederick, Prince Pala- 


tine of the Rhine, and the Emperor Ferdinand II. 


— got the Victory. 


A. C. 1632. The Battle of Lutzen. POE 
A. ( 1648. The Battle of Lens, w 


A. C. 1624. 40000 Tartars entring Podolia, were 


_ overthrown at Byrſtinow, 3000 being ſlain, 


2 


and 2000 taken Priſoners. 


7 


French got the Victory, taking 6200 Soldi- 


ers, 40 great Guns, 90 Enſigns, & c. 


A. C. 1664. The Chriſtians got a Victory over 


the Turks, near the River Raab, where 8000 
were ſlain, and all the reſt almoſt drowned. 


A. C. 1683. At Vienna, then beſieged by the 
Turks, who loſt, during the Siege, and 3 
the Battle, 90000 Men, being totally de- 

feated by John, King of Poland, the Dukes 


of Bavaria, Saxony, &c. 


A. C. 1684. 60000 Turks and Tartars received 
a Defeat by the Poliſʒ General, with 2500 


1 


FHorſe. 


here the 


* — 


A 0 1684. Duke of Lorrain, fought with The mot famous 
20000 Turks, and got a Compleat Victory, .. Her f, 


The general 
; taking 18 Standards, 1500 Priſoners, &c. es Fele 1 
A. C. 1691. The bloody Fight at Agrim i in I OG 
land, in which the Iri/h Fey was defeated ; mazons. 2. The 
3 after that Gallway, Limerick, c. ſurren- 3 1 = 
| dred upon Conditions. | ſand Roman Sal- 


A. C. 1692. A Terrible Sea- Fight between the _ e 


Anatolia, all in one 


Fr ench, and Englt 2 and Dutch Fleets, on the Night. 3. The Maſe | 
19th of May ; wherein the French were beat. be England gy 


A. C. 1692. Auguſt the 3d, the Terrible Battle Prices Nig, 13. 
ol Steenkirk in Flanders. © 3 5 


A. C. 16 4 The bloody Fight at Landen 3 in Chabriers and Mes 


rindol in France, 
Flan Anno 1545. 5. The | 


140 "ts. Duke of Merlborongh overthrew S Maſſacre ar 


Paris, Anno 1572. 


the French and Bavarians, 'and took 11000 6. of Sicily, called 


Priſoners. © by the Name of the 
Sicilian Veſpers. 7. 


A. C. 1707. Duke of Martborowgh won the Bat- Of the Proteſtants at 


| _ Viſter in Ireland, 
tle of — wk 23. O4“ 1641 Se. 


And here I cannot 

| it th 
5 | See more in the Chronology of E land, Ger 2 
_ . Spain, Tertial, & o. an Iriſh Maſſacre, 


Decem. 12 1688. 
which run all oer 


Cc A STLES and Towns chis tow been the ___ 


eftcemed Impregnable. 
1. Boiſſeduc | in Spaniſh Flanders. OO CaftlesandTowns | 
2. Candia in the Ifle of that Name. : — — 
3. Coeverden in the United Province. ie. 


4. Cal, belonging to the — of Man- 


I 1 
. Croia in Greece. EE | 
6. Elſingburg Caſtle in Denmark. 
7. Jaicza in Dalmatia. 
8. Leghorn in Tuſcany, the ſtrongeſt City 
N in the Mediterranean. 
9. The Caſtle of Lacedemon, never taken, 


28 Hiſtories ſay. je | 
10. end 
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11. Caſtle of Manfredona in Naples. 
12. Caſtle of Milan, yet hath the City been 
| beſieged 40, and taken 22 times. x 
13. Mons 1n the Spaniſh Flanders, 
14. Montmelian in Savoy. >, 
15. Macao in China. ES 
16. Cittadel of Nice, or Niſſa. 
19. Caſtle near Onwari in Fapan. 
18. Rotat in the Magul's Empire. 
19. Zara in Dalmatia, and 


10. Meſſina in Sag : 


20. Dunkirk, which tho laſt named, per- 
haps better deſerves the Name of being Impreg- 
- A 


/e than ever did any of the foreg df. And 
in the Parliament of Great- Britain, Mar. 1709, 
Mr. Secretary Boyle made a Motion for the in- 
ſiſting in the enſuing Treaty of Peace, that 
. Dunkirk, with its Fortifications and Harbour, 


be NR, which was unanimouſly appro- 
mm CY e 


Note, The Modern way of Exerciſing is ſo 
well known, that I purpoſely choſe to give 
you that of the laſt Century, which does not 


Tell e 
AUTHORS, 


Polybius, Stevin, Herigone, Kc. Orrery's Art 
of Var, Machiavel. Art da la Guerre, Inſtru- 


ftion pour le Gens de Guerre, &c. Science Mi- 
litaire, French. Monroes Expedition for War. 
See Grotius's Right of Peace and Var. 


much vary in the Exerciſe of the Muſket it 
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O FORTIFICATION: 


4a AILITARY Architecture, or the Art 
of Fortification, is of great Moment 
for the Defence of Countries, and Offence of 
Enemies; for this Art teacheth how to build 
à Fortreſs, Works, &c. in ſuch a manner, 
that the Enemy, on what fide ſoever he makes 
bis Approach, may be beat back by the leſſer 
EE, Amur A TO 
8. Every Point of the Circumference of your 
id WI Fortreſs, Ic. muſt be defended by ſome other 


8 


9, Part of the fame; and your Works require to | "i 
N- be Flanked, to keep the Enemy from a fad Wo 
at dain Entrance, where any Breach is made by 2 
Ir, Wl the great Guns; for if the Beſiegers have made "WH 
o- FI their Approaches ſo near, that the Beſieged's = 

Cannon in the Front are diſmounted, then K 
ſo you may be aſſured their Deſign is to put their bg: | 


ve © Miners to paſs the Ditch; and then if they 
ot FF perceive any Place out of ſight of the Be- at 
it FF fieged's Firing, they will have an Opportu- =_ 
I nity to make their Mines with leſs difficulty; +8 
| fo that a Place, unleſs the Garriſon be very 
large, to make frequent Sallies, may be taken 
in 8 or 10 Days; that with Flankers might 
hold out much longer: So that it has been 
the Practiſe of late, to turn the ancient round 
Baſtions into ſharp pointed ones, which not 
only, upon occaſion, ſerves for Flankers to 
defend againſt any haſty . but to 
ſaunt and hinder the Force of the great Shot 
playing againſt the Town or Fort. 
The great Line of Defence is to be conſi- 
dered (amongſt other Things neceſſary on this 
occaſion) or what may be found near equal 
| unto 
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240 Of Fortification. 
The Polygon. unto it, vz. the P olygon Interiof, which in 
moſt Cafes ought not to exceed 120 Fathoms 

or 720 Feet; and this is found to be a Point 

blank of the Execution of a Muſquet, the 

Soe in our Geo- Cannon being here incommodious, and there: 
dd in ome. fore the Defence is to be taken from the for- 
| mer, the latter, beſides the Waſte of Ammy. 
.- nition, lying much liable to be diſmounted, 
and not fo eaſily again remounted, as the 
Emergency requires, and the Diſhculty. is 


Fire, and if their Work be not incommoded 
by their over-largeneſs, the more capacious the 
Gorges and Flanks are, the better will the 


+#@. + 


and 


likewiſe greater in maintaining a continual | 


Councary. and guarded, as likewiſe the Ditch and Coun- | 


and being too little they will become blunt, 


of Fortification. my 241 


and ſo cut off the ſecond Flank, whilſt it 


i 

m ought to be held conſiderableQ. 

int The Degrees of the Angle of a Baſtion ought The Degrees of 
the not to be leſs than 60, or more than 90, ſome "aig a 
Ire. ſmall matter allowed over or under; and the 

or- reaſon is, if it be much under 60, it will be 

nu- found too lender, or above 90, too large, or 

ed, W more than may well be ſupplied; and more- 

the over by, that the ſecond Flank is ſhortned, and 


is it will be computed in leſs Ground than the 
val MW Baſtion, where it is an Angle of leſs Degrees, 
tho built on the like Gorge and Flanks; and 
obſerve in all your Works to let them be Can- 
nen- Proof. PRES 1 Us 
According to the Dutch Method of Fortify- Dach Method of 
ing, the Angle of the Baſtion, or the flanked F2rifcation. 
and defended Angle, exceeds always by 15 
Degrees the half of the Angle of the Polygon. 
Upon this Account tis that the Angle of the 
Baſtion is never ſtraight, or of 90 Degrees, 
unleſs in a Place defended by 12 Baſtions, but 
in Places defended by more than 12, it is al- 
ways ſtraight. F CEN 2c 
According to the French Method, if the Po- The trench Mes 
Hon be a Triangle, the Angle of the Baſtion l. 
contains 4.5 Degrees; if it be a Pentagon, or 
of 5 Angles, it contains 78 Degrees; if the Po- 
lyon have more than 5; Sides, the Angle of the 
IHBaſtion is ſtraight, or is open 90 Degrees. 
ces If we proceed to a Deſcription of Regular reguar Fortif- 
red F Fortification, it is to be underſtood of ſuch . 
Models as are equally Angular, and founded 
upon Equilateral Figures, to be deſcribed in a 
Circle, as it may be a Triangle, Quadrangle, 
or a Quartile Pentagon, or a Figure of 5 Sides 
to a Dodecagon, or a Figure of 12 Sides; and 
in this Caſe the Baſtion muſt be ſo poſited, 
that all the Points may anſwer in like di- 
| R ſtance 
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of the Angle at the Center, and that is done 
that a Circle is uſually divided into, and 


wherein the Regular Figure 1s to be deſcribed 
by the Number of any Po/ygor's Sides, or the 


the Center, as may be demonſtrated by a Fi- 
gure of five Sides, wherein, by Operation, the 
Angle of the Center is certain to be 72 De- 


Line of Chords, the firſt being a Semi-Circle, | 
and the laſt the half part of a Semi-Circle, or 
90 Degrees projected on a ftraight Line, and 


_ grees, the Circle will thereby be divided into 


thening a Place, they hindering much the Be- 


ſcarp, or from ſuddenly raiſing Batteries by | th 


Of Fortification. 
ftance from the Center. The Curtains of 
equal length, and all the Angles and Lines to 
be of an equal magnitude; for Regular Mo- 
dels are to be computed from a Calculation 


by dividing 360, the Number of the Degrees 


Regular Figure that any Fort or Work of 
War of this Nature is to conſiſt on; for here- | 
by the Quotient demonſtrates the Angle of 


grees, and the like of any other Figure; then 
x you draw a Cirele with the Protractor, or 


the Angle be ſet off at the Center at 72 De- 


five equal Proportions, or Parts, and the I + 


ſtraight Line drawn to the Points produces a 
Pentagon. Beſides this Model of Fortification, 


there are ſundry Outworks required for ſtreng- | for 


ſiegers from making their Lodgments, if the 4 " 
Ground happen to be low near the Counter- wi 


the Advantage of that Ground, if it happen 


to be high; wherefore a careful Ingineer | 2 
; | J | | . : « d 1 
always provides Outworks to hinder it, and 1 
prolong the Approaches to the Main Fort; bi 
and theſe Outworks are various, as the Situa- th 
tion of the Place, or Danger requires. — 8 


5 Ravelins : 


Of Fortification. 
Ravelins are an uſual Outwork, of which 
are uſpally two ſorts, one with Lines, and the 
other Without. The Firſt of theſe are placed 
before long Curtains, where the Two Baſtions 
are not capable of flanking each other within 
Muſquet-ſhot; and the Length of the Curtain 
not {ſufficient for the Erecting a Plate-Baſtion 
inits Centre, and ſupply the Defect of a Baſtion 
by covering and defending. And to erect theſe 
Kinds, the Ditch muſt be cut Paralle! with 
the Curtain, and above it erect a Capital from 
18 to 20 Poles, and let your Demigorges be no 
more than from 10 to 12 Poles the Flanks, 
from 8 to To the Ditch, ſurrounding them, and 
the Greatneſs of the Flanks Parallel to the Face 
of the Ryvelin till the Ditch of the Place of the 
Face of the Baſtion be met by it, that ſo the 
Ravelins Flanks may ſcoure over all the Ditch 
that faces the Baſtion. Ravelins without Lines 
confiſt only of a Capital and two Faces, the 
Capitals from 12 to 18 Poles the Face edging 
or drawing nearex to the Shoulders of the 
Baſtion, that within the Ravelin may be com- 
| manded by the Curtain and two Flanks. 
The Haif-Moon is a Work always raiſed be- 
fore the Baſtion's Point, being ſo named from 
the Lowneſs of its Gorges Cavity, Cc. and is 
to ſecure the Two Faces of the Baſtion ; but 
when the Faces have but a weak Defence from 
the Ravelin, theſe Works are ſoon made uſeleſs 
or ruined, and give the Beſieged an opportu- 
nity of Lodgment, and may ſerve for Batteries 
and Flanks againſt the oppoſing Baſtions ; how- 
ever they may be retrenched by Traverſes, yet 
they will not fail to attack entirely in the Face, 
or where you have your laſt Retrenchment, 
alſo that called the Counterguard runs the 
like Hazard, „ 1 8 3 
R 2 Horn- 


Half Moons, 
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Hernworks. 


Temik. 


Middle, whereon a 3 of the Front is ſet off in- Y \ 
wards towards the Town, and the Lines muſt Cl 


| 1 


0 Fortification. 
* Hornworks are alſo Outworks placed before 
the Curtains, a Perpendicular Line being drawn 


from it at the two Flanks about 60 Pol# Front ” 
towards the Campaign, their Front to be 36 Fri 
Poles equal to the Curtain, to be divided into 7 
3 Parts, one of them for the Curtain, and the Fre 
other for the Demigorges appertaining to the For 
Hornwork: As for theFlanks, they are to bes Ho 
Rods or 72 Foot each. And this Work is held to Te, 
be one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Outworks, if well MW Gr 


manned and managed, eſpecially when a Rave- 
tin is placed betore etl uh; 

The Tenazls is an Outwork that is built to 
ſecure the Bridge when it is hard preſſed upon 
their Sides, containing 50 Poles, and the Fronts 


no more than 36; which being divided into 4 


equal Parts, a Perpendicular is drawn in the 


be drawn from the Sides to Form the Face: Y Ir 


This Work is advantageous for Counter-Ap- Y I 
_ proaches, and for receiving Succours into the li 


pe NG TW oY 88 
The Crownuork is uſually erected when a t 


Heighth is ſo near to the Place that a Muſquet- } _ 
Shot may reach it, and then the Sides of the 0 


Works muſt be extended before the Baſtion or 1 


Curtain about 65 Poles, and the Dem -baſtions 


C 
point to be about 60 Degrees, then the Extre -I 
mities of the Sides muſt be joyned, and a Per- -: 
1 

ä 


pendicular Line raiſed on the Middle on which | 
1 fix for the Capital 18 Rods making an Angle : 
of two Inferiour Polygonss | 


For the Manner of Fortifying Cannons and | 


Culverins, alſo Mortar-Pieces: See the Treatiſe 


of GUNNERY, and that of MILITARY | 
ART. Of Forrification have wrote theſe 


A U- 


Of Gunnery. -- 


ont WW Fa zurd of Barleduc. Samuel! Marolois. Adam 
36 Fritach.” Stevin, in Italian, and others. See Decha- 

nto %, Fortifbation, French. Vauban's Fortification, 
the French! ' Fortification de Monſ. Coe horne, French. 

the Fortification Francois, Eſpagnoli, Italienno, & 

e 6 Hollandois, in French. Del Cavallero Francino 
to Tenſinii- Del Cavallero Aleſſandra Baron de 
rell MW Groot. Herigone. Coeborne's. Eat. 
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he 8 UNNERY is chiefly the Art of Forti- 

in- CI fying Cannon, Culverins, &c. for Exe- 

uſt cution in War, and is the chief Buſineſs of the 

be: I Ingineers in Armies, either for battering a 

p- Town, or its Walls; alfo Caſtles, or Batta- 

he lions and Squadrons lodged upon a Hill; 'like- 

FF wiſe for cutting off Rigging, c. at Sea; and 
the Uſe of Mortars for firing Towns, Sc. 
Ihe Names of the principal Parts of a Piece The Nanesof the 
of Ordnance, are as follow, the Outſide 1 of Ord- | 

round about the Piece is called, The Superficies nance. 
of her Metal; The Subftance or whole Maſs, 
The Body; The Hollowneſs or Concavity, 

The Bore; So much of her Hollowneſs as con- 
taineth the Powder and Shot, The Chamber; 
The Remainer, Her vacant Cylinder; Ihe 
Spindals or Ears, The Trunnions; The Pum- 

I mel at her Coyle, The Caſſacabel Deck; The 

> Y little Hole, The Tonch Hole; All the Part WY 

e behind the Touch Hole, Her Breech or Coyle z; Wo 

„ The greateſt Ring at her Touch Hole, Her _ 
CA, WY Baſe 


1 


244 Of Fortiſication. 

Hormworks | Horrnworks are alſo Outworks placed before 
the Curtains, a Perpendicular Line being drawn 
from it at the two Flanks about 60 Pol# Front 
towards the Campaign, their Front to be 36 
Poles equal to the Curtain, to be divided into 
3 Parts, one of them for the Curtain, and the 
other for the Demigorges appertaining to the 
 Hornwork: As for theFlanks, they are to bes 
Rods or 72 Foot each. And this Work is held to 
be one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Outworks, if well 
manned and managed, efpecially when a Rave- 

in is placed before it. HR” 
Tens. The Tenails is an Outwork that is built to 
ſecure the Bridge when it is hard preſſed upon 
their Sides, containing 50 Poles, and the Fronts 
no more than 36; which being divided into 4 
ceaqual Parts, a Perpendicular is drawn in the 
Middle, whereon a ; of the Front is ſet off in- 
wards towards the Town, and the Lines muſt Cl 
be drawn from the Sides to Form the Face: Ir 
This Work is advantageous for Counter-Ap- | T 


proaches, and for receiving Succours into the li 

C Ao; 8 W 
Crownwork, The Crownuork is uſually erected when a t 
Heighth is ſo near to the Place that a Muſquet- 

; Shot may reach it, and then the Sides of the | << 


| Works muſt be extended before the Baſtion or r 
Curtain about 65 Poles, and the Dem -baſtions 1 
point to be about 60 Degrees, then the Extre- Y 
mities of the Sides muſt be joyned, and a Per- Y - 
pendicular Line raiſed on the Middle on which 

_ fix for the Capital 18 Rods making an Angle | 
of two Inferiour Polygons. „ | 


For the Manner of Fortifying Cannons and 
Culverins, alſo Mortar-Pieces: See the Treatiſe 
of GUNNERY and that of MILITARE 
ART. Of Forrification have wrote _ _ 


Of N Gunnery. | 2 4. 5 


ore Apr Bos 


ont FEazurd of Barleduc. Samuel Maroloic. Adam 
36 l Pyitacb. Stevin, in Iralian, and others. See Decha- 
nto % Fortification, French. Vauban's Fortification, 


the French. Furtiſication de Monſ. Cochorne, French, 
the Fortification Francois, Eſpagnoli, Italienno, & 
6 Hollandois, in French. Del Cavallero Francino 
Ito Tenſinii.- Del Cavallero Aleſſandra Baron de 
rell W Groot. Herigone. Coeborne's. e 
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he (IE RENT is chiefly the Art of Forti · 
Y CI fying Cannon, Culverins, c. for Exe- 
uſt cution in War, and is the chief Buſineſs of the 
de: Ingineers in Armies, either for battering a 
p- Town, or its Walls; alfo Caſtles, or Batta- 
he lions and Squadrons lodged upon a Hill; like- 
wiſe for cutting off Rigging,” &c. at Sea; and 
the Uſe of Mortars for firing Towns, Sc. 
The Names of the principal Parts of a Piece The Names of the 
of Ordnance, are as follow, the Outſide PRs 99S 
round about the Piece is called, The Superficies nance. 
of her Metal; The Subſtance or whole Maſs, 
The Body; The Hollowneſs or Concavity, 
The Bore; So much of her Hollowneſs as con- 
taineth the Powder and Shot, The Chamber; _ "ns 
The Remainer, Her vacant Cylinder; Ihe . a 
Spindals or Ears, The Trunnions; The Pum- ms 
mel at her Coyle, The Caſſacabel Deck; The 
4 J litle Hole, The Touch Hole; All the Part 
6 


o 


| behind the Touch Hole, Her Breech or Coyle ; 
1 The greateſt Ring at her Touch Hole, Her 


ad — 


of Powder. 
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/ Gunnery. 
Baſe Ring; The next Ring above the Touch. 
Hole, Her Reinforced Ring; The next her 
Trunnion Ring, The Ring next her Mouth, 
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The Nerz of eich The Muzzle Ring, The Ring between the 


ſeveral piece of 


| Ordnance, fee af. Trunnion Ring and Myzzle Ring; Her Corniſh 


ter in the Tabl. Ring; All the Rings and Circles about the 
ET Muzzle ; The Frieze; The whole Length; The 


* 


Chaſe. 6 


- 


| row mak tow. Ok Powder, regard muſt be lad to th 
| cog Proof of Strength and Goodneſs thereof, which is to 


mach for Acton. be ordinary Corn Powder, and then: ? of the 


Weight of the Iron Bullet for Proof of your 
Cannon ; but for Service, half the Weight of 
the Bullet is enough eſpecially for Iron Guns, 


Suren and bear Which will not endure ſo much Powder as 


will fence the if Braſs Ordnance by one Quarter. For Culver- 


Pieces the whole Weight may be uſed” in Ser- 


vice till they grow hot, but then 0 may 


tle Pieces you may take once and 3 of the | 
Weight of their Bullet. See more in the 


Table. 


% 


Bullets how to be Bullets muſt be ſomewhat leſs than the Bore 
| Fropomioned: of the Gun, that it may have vent in the diſ- 
charge, and not ſtick and break the Piece. 


Some think a quarter of an Inch leſs than the 
7 | Bore will ſerve for all Guns; but this Vent is 
The Wond of 4 too little for a Cannon, and too much for a 


dangerous, than Falcon; therefore it is more Rational and Ar: | 
me of Lead. S:* tificial to divide the:Bore-of the Gun into 20 
Anal p. 33, Equal Parts, and let the Diameter of the Bullet 
5 be 19 of thoſe Parts, |ageording to Which Pro- 
5 "IH : 


portion: the Table is Calenlated. | 
Mote, A Bullet of Caf. Iron of 4 Inches Dia- 
meter, weighs 9 Pounds of AvD dupois Veight. 


ET ings, the whole Weight of their Shot for Proof 
See more in the And for Action 3. For the Saker and Falcon 
9 of E. 3 Of the Weight of their Shot, and for leſſer 


e e. | | 
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240 Of Gunnery. 
Lidles, how to Ladles ought to be ſo proportioned for ever 
be proportioned Gun, that two Ladlefuls of Powder may Charge 

the Piece; and the breadth of all Ladles to he 
two Diameters of the Shot, that ſo a third 
Part of the Compaſs may be left open, for the 
Powder to fall freely out of the Ladle. Their 
length muſt be different, according as the Piece 
JJ En 
Jo know how far any Piece of Ordnance 
will ſhoot, there is much difference among 

Authors, but all agree in this; firft, that the 

Of the Range of Ballet 1s carried from the Mouth of the Piece 
e more violently, and for a good ſpace in a 
ſtraight Line, but afterwards as it proceeds 
further, as the violent force of the Motion 
abateth, ſo the Bullet ſinketh down by de- 
grees till it graze upon the Ground. The 
right Range of every Piece being diſcharged 
in a Level or Parallel to the Horizon, is ſet 
dcn in the foregoing Table, in which the COL 


fo. 
Woll. 


Cannon exceeds not above 185 Paces, at five wh 
Foot to each Pace. 'Thoſe who reckon many | De 


more Paces, count but ordinary Steps or Paces, I II 
viz. of two Foot and a half. The utmoſt I he 
Random likewiſe that is from the Platform to I. 
the firſt graze of the Bullet, is found for the te 
moſt part to be about To times the diſtance | 
ol the right Range, and ſo is ſet down jn the I P 
wa arcs .o Batteries made with ſuch Pictes are uſually I = 
Barering with qriade at 100, er 120 Paces (of five Foot to IN be 


* 
* 
' 
1 


2 ** « << a, 
9 


a = 2 — * Aer * * 4» 
reren 2288 Fy — 3 > » . 2 - IF —— — — = ROE, = — — 2 


Fo | each Pace) at which diſtance they do belt Fre. © Þ 
4 In Mounting a Piece from the Level, Note, . 
; the utmoſt Random is to the Angle of 45 De- 7 
1 grees, (the like of Mortar-Pieces) for if you FF * 
| ehe any Piece hight the Random of the Vi 


ſhorter ; fo that if 


: ullet will be ſhorter an 


— 3 ——— — — 2 — —— — — [4 DJ 
- P Rr, Pay — — ” 
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Of Gunnery. 
you could ſhoot exactly upright, the Bullet 


would fall down into the Piece again. 


There are three Degrees uſed in Fortifying poriigcnions of 
each ſort of Ordnance, both Cannons and Cul- Ocdnancæ. 
verins. Firſt, Such as are ordinarily fortifi- 9 
ed, which are called Legitimate Pieces. Se- 
condly, Such whoſe Fortification are leſſened, 
which are called Baſtard Pieces. Thirdly, 
Double fortified Pieces, or extraordinary Pieces. 
This Fortification is reckoned by the thick- 
neſs of the Metal at the Touch-hole, at the 
Trunnions, and at the Muzzle, in Proportion 
to the Diameter of the Bore. 
The Cannons double fortified have full one 
Diameter of their Bore in thickneſs of Metal 
at their Touch-hole, and 3+ at their Trunnions, 
and z at their Muzzle. The leſſened Cannons 
have at their Touch-hole but 3 or +3 of the 
Diameter of their Bore in Thickneſs of Me- 
tal, and £; at their Trunnions, and x; at their _ 
Muzzle. The ordinary fortified Cannons have 
g at the Touch-hole, ; at the Trunnions, and 
3 at the Muzzle. All the double fortified Cul- 
verins, and all leſſer Pieces of that Find, 
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near a Level, ſo Mortar-Pieces are uſed to 
ſhoot upward, and at Random, into Towns, 


of the Tables found thereof agree in their 
Randoms, tho' they appear in ſeveral Dreſſes, 


Mr. Norton's Obſervations. 


hy * 2 * * Ys 
* . . * 4 , 
: * * . — : 


O Gunnery. 
have one Diameter and x at the Touch-hole, 
+ at the Trunnions, and 1 at the Muzzle, 
And the ordinary fortified Culverins are forti. 


fied every way as your double fortified Can. 
nons, and the leſſened Culverins as the or- 


| dinary Cannons in 5 all Points. | And now 
%% i 


MoxTAR-PIECES. 


As Cannons and other Pieces of Ordnance 
are uſed for the moſt part to ſhoot forward 


c. and therefore the Randoms of theſe Pieces 
are very neceſſary to be known. And moſt 


ne of the beſt whereof 1s that one taken from 
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O, ASTRONOMY. 


That this was I A OMY is 4 very Ancient Sci 
de J, 5 56 ence, being well known to the old I. 
. Egypt ians, Moors, Chaldeans, Fews, Ara: 
 bians, and others; tho' there hath been ſome 
differences (in reſp ect of the Fundamentals 
ok this Art) Ps: them, as well as the Mo- 
dern Aſtronomers; to dive a little into which 
Matter, it will be convenient to declare what 
may be neceſſary concerning the different Sy- 
- flems of the World; the. firſt, as being thought 
moſt conſonant to the Letter of Scripture, is 
Protemaick SY. The Pralomean Syſtem, the moſt Ancient, 
ſtew. and invented by one Claudius Prolomens, a Na- 
+ tive of Peleuſtum, about Anno Chriſt: 135. who 
wrote much on this Subject. He placed the 
Globe of Earth and Water in the Center of 


the World, and ſuppoſed it deſtitute of all Mo- 


FF Next to the Earth he placed the Air, 


with Vapours and Exhalations, which raiſing 
it ſelf only a few Miles above the Earth, is 


5 genere called the irwoſp bere, Next to that he placed 


See «lo Air in the 


Treue of Ele- the Element of ire, and i in the Spaces above, 
moi, be ranked the Planets in Os as 18 hereafter 


r -: fheapſed. ©: > -- a.m 0 
Coperni . 6 The- Copernican Syſtem is the beſt: received 
den. by the Modern Aſtronomers, and Was firſt 


"fr in | the Trea- und out by Nicholaur Cvper ics, a Phy ſician 


20 25 me-, of Thorne in Pruſſia. He lived A. C. 1536. 
inthe Treatiſe of and framed an Hypotheſis in Imitation of the 
Elements, pris. Pythagoreans, who ws $A 2 Motion to the 
© Earth, and placed the Sun, as the Soul, in the 


Center of * World, and aſſigned the ſame 


place to the Earth, which Prolemy allows the 


Sun, making the Earth a Planet, having 2 
nua 


| qual Motion about the Sun which was fixed; 


9, others 10, and not a few will have it to be 


Of Aſtronomy. 253 
and this Opinion our ableſt Aſtronomers em- 
brace, tho ſome few oppoſe it, rather for 
want of underſtanding the Symbolical Ver- 
bation of that Place in Scripture, where it 
is ſaid, The Sun baſted not to go down. See Fo- 
ſbus 10. 12, 13. than that it muſt neceſſarily 
imply a Motion in the Sun. See hereafter as 
to Interpretation of ſome Paſſages in Scripture, 
in our Treatiſe of ERRORS of the People, 
and alſo at the end of our ARITHME- 


The Tych onean Sy ſtem, was invented by Hebe Brahe's Sys 


Tycho Brahe, a Nobleman of Denmark, and blem. 
partakes of both the foregoing Hypotheſes. 
He alſo ſuppoſed that Mercury, Venus, and 
all the Planets, except the Moor, in their Mo- 


tion, reſpect the Sun as their Center; ſo that 
Saturn, in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 


the Earth than Venus in Apogæo; and that 

Mars, in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 

the Earth than the Sun it ſelf. 3 . 
The Aſtronomers divide the World into two The world divi. 
Eſſential Parts, that is, "00590 
The Terreſtrial, or Elementary Part, con- Temelin 
taining the Element of Fire, next to the Sphere 

of the Moon, next which beneath is the Air, 


below that the Water, and the loweſt the Earth. | 


Of which ſee more in the Treatiſe of G E O- 
GRAPHY. J EG 
The Celeſtial! containeth 8 ſay. ſome, many cCedenid 


II Heavens, which in Aſcending are thus 


ranked, 1. The Sphere of the Moon; 2. Of 


Mercury; 3. Of Venus; 4. Of the Sun; 5. Of 
Mars; 6. Of Jupiter; 7. Of Saturn; 8. The 
Orb of fixed Stars, called The Hirmament; 
9. The Chryſta/lline Heaven; 10. The Primum 
. Mobile; 
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254 Of Aſtronomy. 
Mobile; 11. The Imperial Heaven, where Gol 
and the Ele& are believed to Reſide. 1; 
The Motions of The Magnitude of theſe Heavens are known a} 
he Heavers, by their Courſes, which thoſe great Bodies 
within them make round the Poles of the Zo. 
diack, The Moon runs her Courſe thro' the 
Heavens from Weſt to Eaſt in 27 Days, 8 
Hours; Mercury in 88 Days; Venus in 223 
Days; So in 365 Days, 6 Hours; Mars in 
about 2 Years; Fupiter in 12, and Saturn in 
30. The Eighth Heaven hath a threefold Mo- 
tion (ſaith the Modern Aſtronomers) the One 
is proper, and is the Motion of Trepidation, 
which 1s finiſhed in 7000 Years; the Second is 
called the Motion of Circumvolution, being 
the Motion of the Ninth Sphere, and is finiſh- | 
ed in 49 Years; the Third is made by the 
Tenth Orb, and is called the Motion of the 
Primum Mobile, or the Rapid and Diurnal 
Motion, which turns round in the Compaſs of 
one Natural Day; by which Motion is cauſed = 
Day and Night, and the daily Riſing and Set- „, 
ting of the Heavenly Light. All which ap- 
= Pears by well conſulting LE 
| TheSphere,whar. The Sphere, an Inſtrument of a round Figure, ¶ 200 
A Sphere of Sil. containing ſeveral Circles, invented to repre- op. 
7 Clas. ſent the Heavenly Motions, and Fabrick of 
© Sec in Gemam, the World, appearing like a little Ball in the 
p- 15% Center of the Sphere, having the Axis thro* Eat 
it, the Extremities whereof are called Poles, 
about which the whole Body of the Heavens poi 
is {ſuppoſed to turn in the ſpace of 24 Hours. 
But for better underſtanding of the Sphere, 
we muſt Note the Circles and Parts thereof, 
ä - 3 20 5 
The role. The Poles of the World, being two. fixed of 
Points in the Heavens, Diametrically oppoſite 
to one another; the one viſible in our Hemi- 
= ſphere, 


Of Aſtronomy, 


chere, called the Artick Pole; the other not 
en of us, becauſe in the lower Hemiſphere, 


and is called the South, or Antarticꝶ Pole. 
The Axis of the World is an Imaginary 


Line, drawn from Pole to Pole, about which 


the Diurnal Motion is performed from Eaſt to 


and interſecting one another in the Poles of the 


Tk: 


The AÆquator, or Equinoclial, is a great Cir- 
cle, 90 Degrees diſtant from the Poles of the 
World, cutting the Meridians at right Angles, 
and dividing the World into two Equal Parts, 
called the North and South Hemiſphere. = 

The Zodiack is a Zone having 8 Degrees on 


either ſide of the Ecliptick, in which Space the 


Planets make their Revolutions, divided into 
12 Signs, having 30 Degrees to each Sign, as 
Y Aries, & Taurus, I Gemini, & Cancer, N Leo, 
7 Virgo, which are called Northern Signs; 


= Libra, m Scorpio, Þ Sagittarius, w Capricor- 


Southern Signs. Os pe 

The Ecliprick is a Circle in the midft of the 
Zodiack, touching the 
oppoſite Points of Aries and Libra, The Sun 
never {werves from this Circle. 


ny, = Aguarius, and X Piſces, called the 


The Colures are two Meridians dividing the | 
Equinoctial and Ecliptick, into two, Equal 
T Equinoctial 
Points of Aries and Libra, and is called the 
EquinoCtial Colure; the other by Cancer and 
F Cricorn, called the Solſtitial Colure. 

The Poles of the Ecliptick are two Points, poles of the Ed 
22 Degrees 30 Minutes diſtant from the Poles 


Parts; one of theſe paſſeth the 


of the World. 


The a 


The Meridians are great Circles concurrins ids. 


Equinoctial in the two 


The Axis. 


| Equino@ial 


Twelve Signs 


Ecdiptick. 


Colures. 


tick. 
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_ diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir, dividing 
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The Tropicks are two ſmall Circles parally WM 1 
to the Equinactial, and diſtant therefrom 23 Pol 
Degrees, 30 Minutes, limitting the Sun's great. WM tw: 
eft' Declination. The Northern Tropick is 1 
called the Tropick of Cancer; the Southern cle 
the Tropick of Capricorn. ant 
The Polar Circles are two ſinall Circles pa- wi 
rallel to the Equinoctial, and are diſtant from wa 
the Pole of the World 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, of 
that which is adjacent to us, is called the 4-- M 
"_ Circle, and the other the Antarticꝶ Cir- in 
The Zenith and Nadir are two Points Dia- 1 W. 
metricaliy oppoſite; the Zenith is the Vertical 1 M 
Point, or Point right over our Heads, and the E 


Nadir is directly underneath our Feet, being 
oppolite-thereto. 0h 7 


The Horizon is a great Circle, 90 Degrees 


the World into two Equal Parts, the Upper 
and Viſible Hemiſphere, and the Lower and 
Inviſible. J ͤĩ yy ARS 2. 
The Meridian of a Place is that which paſ- 1 4 
ſeth by the Zenith and Nadir of a Place. 
Heinmuths or Vertical Circles, are great Cir- P 
cles of the Sphere, concurring and interſecting 
each other in the Zenith and Nadir. 
Amicanters or Parallels of Latitude, are a 
ſmall Circles parallel to the Horizon, imagin- t 
ed to paſs thro every Degree and Minute of h 
the Meridian, between the Zenith and Ho- YÞ | 
rizon. : Th 


Parallels of Lat. Parallels of Latitude or Declination, are 


titude and of 


are called Parallels of Declination, in reſpect 
of the Sun or Stars in the Heavens; and Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, in reſpe& of any Place 
upon the Earth. BEE 5 


0 
ſmall Circles parallel to the Equinoctial; they i 
| 


{ 
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alle The Latitude of a Place i is the height of the Leude of a 
= Pole above the Horizon, or the diſtance TY 
eat tween the Zenith and Equinoctial. 
The Latitude of a Star is the Arch of a Cir- Latitude of a Star, 
cle contained between the Center of a Star, 
and the Ecliptick Line making right Angles | 
pa · with the Ecliptick, and is counted either North- 
om ward or Southward, according to the Situation 
tes: of the Star . A | 
4 Longitude on the Earth is meaſured by an Longitude on the 
7. Arch of the Equinoctial, contained between the — 
JI Primary Meridian (or Meridian of that Place 
Yn where the Longitude is aſſigned to begin) and 
cal Meridian of any other Place, counted always 
the Eafterly. 3 | 
ns 3 of a Star is that part of the Eclip- Longirude of 2 
7 tick, which is contained between the Stars 
b place in the Ecliptick, and the beginning of 
ing le counting them according to the Succeſ- 
per lion of the Signs. 
nd Altitude of the Sun or Stars is the Arch of Altitude. 
an Azimuth, contained betwixt the Horizon 
al- and Center of the Sun or Star. 
| Aſcenſion is the riſing of any Star, or any Aſcenſion, | 
part of the Equinoctial above the Horizon. 0 
Deſcenſion is the ſetting thereof. beſcenſion. 
Right Aſcenſion is the Number of Degrees gh Aſcenſion, 
and Minutes of the Equinoctial, (counted from 
the beginning of Aries) which cometh to the 
Meridian with the Sun or Stars, or with any 
Portion of the Ecliptick. 
Oblique Aſcenſion is an Arch of the Equino- ol ique alcenkor, 
dial, between the beginning of Aries, and | 
that part of the Equinoctial that riſeth-with 
the Center of a Star, or with any Portion of 
the Ecliptick in an Oblique aplere. ..- > 
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258 / Aſtronomy. 
| ObliqueDeſces Oblique Deſcenſion is that part of the Equi. 
ion. noctial which ſetteth therewith «© 55 
Aenne DE Aſcenſional Difference is an Arch of the Equi- 


Kren. noctial, being the difference between the Right 8 
; and Oblique Aſcenſion, n. 8 bor! 
Ampliude. The Amplitude of the Sun or Star, is an MW acc 
Arch of the Horizon, intercepted between the per 
riſing or ſetting of the Sun or Star, and the ter 
a Eaſt to Weſt Point of the Horizon. och 
Parallax, The Parallax is the difference between the an 
true and apparent Place of the Sun or Star. the! 
| Refation  Refrattion is cauſed by the Atmoſphere, or lat! 
vaporous thickneſs of the Air, near the Earth's wh: 
Superficies, whereby the Sun and Stars ſeem Lig 
always to rife ſooner and ſet later, than in are 
reality they do! . 


The Two Hemi- Of the Two Hemifpheres of the Heavens; 
| ſpheres, the one ſhews the Conſtellations of the Nor- WW to 
thern, and the other of the Southern Hemi” the 
fpheres of the Heavens, whereby may be ſeen 62 

the Right Aſcenſion and Declination of any of ba 

the Stars in either Hemiſphere; by which any dil 

Star may be eaſily found, and the Way or no 

Of Comets. See Courſe or a New Star or Comet may be traced 4 


Au, ie of jn its Way or Orbit, with ſeveral other Uſes. on 
_ Altho' (as David faith) the Number of the | 
1 Stars is only known to God, yet the Aſtrono- er 
mers, by their Teleſcope Obſervations, have f 

| found and diſcovered moſt of them, dividing ea 
c Fixed Stars. All the fixed Stars (ſo called becauſe they al- FF 
A ways keep one invariable diſtance from one ey 
4 another, and trom the'Ecliptick) into 48 Ima- | 
| ges or Conſtellations; whereof 21 are placed e2 
1 in the Northern Hemiſphere, 15 in the Sou- i 
b | NY | thern Hemiſphere, and 12 in the Zodiack. 5 Cc 
| Their Subftance.” As to their Subſtance, the Modern Philoſo- 
= pphers and Aſtronomers believe their Bodies e 


Compound, and not Simple, made up of Ele- W þ 
"In e mentary 


of e 


mentary Matter, formed into fiery Globes, 
and conſiſting of Matter, Solid and Liquid, as 
this Terraqueous Globe below. Their Light, 
ſme. confider to be innate, others think it 
borrowed of the Sun. Their Colour various, 
according to the difference of their Light, tem- 
pered by the divers Conſtitutions of their Mat- 
ter or Subſtance, ſome appearing Ruddy, 
others Bright, &c. whence ſome have made 
an Eſtimate 'of their Natures, and ranged 
them under the ſeveral Planets. Their Scintil- 
lation diſtinguiſheth them from the Planets; 
which have no ſuch Twinkling or Glimmering 
Licht. Their Figure, tho ſeemingly round, 
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Their Light. 


Theit Colour, 


Their Figure. 


are not mathematically ſo; for their Superfi- 


cies are diſcovered to be uneven by Teleſcopes, 


to their Number, ſome Aſtronomers compute 


bare Eye. As to their Magnitude, they are 
diſtinguiſhed into Six Differences; the Aſtro- 
nomers appointing to 

The Firſt Magnitude 15 stars, whine? each 
one contains the Earth 207 times. -* 


and to conſiſt of many Angles and Sides. aas 
Their Nutttber. 
the moſt noted to be 1022, but Golilaus found 

62500 Stars, where but 63 appeared to the 


Their Magnitude; 


The Second Magnitude 45 Stars, whereof 


every one contains the Earth 90 times. 
The Third Magnitude 208 Stars, whereof 
each one contains the Earth 72 times. 


The Fourth Magnitude 474 Stars, whereof 


every one contains the Earth 54 times. 
The Fifth Magnitude 217 Stars, whereof 


each one contains the Earth 50 time:. 


The Sixth Magnitude 49 ſmall Stars, which : 


contain the Earth 18 or 20 times. 


Beſides, there are 14 others, whereof 5 are 


called Cloudy y, and the other Miſty or Dark, 


becauſe hardly to be perceived. Theſe make 


* up 


a of 8 


up juſt the Number of 1022, as before alledged. 
But for the better Knowledge of the 48 Con- 
ſtellations, and the chief or moſt viſible Stars 
within them, take this tollowing Account, be- 

Sinning with the 12 Signs, thro which the Sun 
paſleth 1 in the Zodiack ; Y the firlt of 
which 1 1 


 TheConftellations | 8 OP or the. 8 in which Conſtellatin 
l 1. Ates. three Stars are moſt conſpicuous, viz. two in 
the left Horn, and one diſpoſed between the 

Es Horns. 
„ Taurus, or the Bull, are tlie 1 Stars, 
pw called the Phiades in his Neck, and five called 
the Hyades, near the great bright Star, called 

5 Mieharan; or the Bull's Eye. 

4. Gemini. - In Gemini, or the Twins, are 3 Stars, 
one of which is on the North Head of the MW th; 
Twins, and called Caſtor; another in the South, Al 
Pollux, one on the right Foot of Caſtor, t 'other I w! 


+45. the left of Pollux. 7 

6. Cancer. In: Cancer, or the Crab, ſcarce any Stars ap- 1 
: de one near to the right Claw. _ of 
„ Lo. In Leo, or the Lyon, are divers bright th 
Stars, two whereof are of the firſt Magnitude; I P 

that on the Breaſt called Cor Leonis, and that 

in the Tail, called the Lyons Tail. | 0 
6. ns. Virgo, or the 7 5 are ſeveral brig ht | 


P 

Stars, two whereof are of the firſt * 1 

being called Spica Virginie, mand in the Far v 

of N in her left Hand. | 

7. Libra. In Libra, or the Scales, are two very bright 1 

1 Stars, ſo called. | 

8. Scorpio. In Scorpio, or the Scorpion, are ſeveral great 3 

Stars, one of OE is called the Scorpion s 
Heart. 


. Ssgiwaris. II eee or the Archer, a are four chief 
Star on bis Wende - making a I. . 


Or 


Of Aftronomy. 261 
ed. or Table, and three or four reſembling a Bow, 
o. with one imitated on an Arrow. 
tan In Capricornzs, or the Goat, are four, two 10. Capricorn. 
be. in his Tail, and two other in his Horns. 
dun In Aquarizs, or the Water-Bearer, are ſeve- 11. Aquarius. 
of ral Stars of the Firſt, Third, and Fourth Mag- 
3 1 5 
In Piſces, or the Fiſhes, are ſeveral ſmall 12. Piſces. 
fon Stars, but bound with a Ribband, adorned 
In with Stars of the Firſt Magnitude. 


55 Thkeſe 12 Signs, or Conſtellations, are all 
Is, diſpoſed in the Zodiack: To know the Time 
ed the Sun enters any of theſe Signs, you may 
ed have recourſe to every common Almanack ; 
5 but it being of more curious Satisfaction, and 
Ts, T utterly unknown to many, the Invention of 
he WW theſe Myſterious Portraictures, given through 
tl, Aſtronomers Obſervations, (the Antiquity 
er whereof is great, as may be found by that of 
5 Fob 9. 9, 38, 31.) we ſhall inſert Gs 
P- "I from Marſilivus Ficinus, in the Third Chapter 
7 of his Commentary upon the Third Book of 
the Second /Enead. of Plotinus the Platonick 
Philoſopher. „ . 
The Ancients put the Ram firſt for the Love The Miſterious 
of Jupiter Ammon, whom they figured with Yn a 
Horns on his Head (as now Painters do by Signs in the Zo- 
Moſes) and the Sun then, (viz. in March, . 
when he enters this Sign) begins to recover his 
Force, yet is of a mild Nature, as the Sheep 
are. Ficinus adds, that the Bull is next, be- 
_ cauſe at that time the Earth is to be manured, 
Then the Twins, becauſe of the Increaſe and 
Multiplication of Cattle, &c. which germi- 
e nate and entertain one another. The Crab fol- 
loweth, becauſe the Sun that Month retireth, = 
, 28 the Crab doth in its Motion, which is al | 4 
TH = Be ways 
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Of Ajtronomy. 
ways backwards. Afterwards the Lyon, hy, 
cauſe the Sun grows outragious, and. is red 

and burning, Conſequently the Virgw next 
becauſe the Earth being burnt, becomes bar. 
ren, and produceth nothing at that time. 


Then the Balance, becaule the Sun makes the 


and wax Cold. The Archer is to called by 


Days and Nights equal. Scorpio ſucceeds, ſo 
called, becauſe the Sun being in this Sign, or 
part of the Zodiack, the Air begins to Nip, 
reaſon of his Vehement Cold, and of his Ar- 
rows, which ſhoot forth Winds. Then the 


Goat, becauſe the Sun begins to rouze himſelf 


in a manner to be nimble and dance. The 
Water-Bearer and his Fiſhes, becauſe of the 


Rains and Humidity of the Seaſon in the 


Months of January and February. 


13. Uria Minor. 


But now it is time we return to the Conſtel- 


lations without the Zodiack, beginning with 


that next the Pole. 


Urſa Minor, or the Little Bear, hath ſeyen 


Stars, four whereof are almoſt in a ſquare Fi- 
gure, the other three are in the Tail; the 


The North Star. 


hindermoſt and brighteſt being called the 
North Star, becauſe the very neareſt to the 
Pole of any viſible Star, Fo oe TR 
Urſa Major, or the Great Bear, hath alſo 
| ſeven Stars in like Poſition with the former, 


This Conſtellation was anciently called Plau- 


oe  Majus, or the Greater Wain, . which 


mers. 


Name it often ſtill retains among the Aſtrono- 


18. Boxes, © Bootes, the Herdſman, hath many bright 
Stars; but the moſt noted is Ar fur, betwixt 


his Thighs, on the rim or edge of his Coat. 


— 


* 


The 
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The Dragon hath many Stars, but none 16. Draco, 
greater than 1 of the Third Magnitude. 1 
The Crown of Ariadne, repreſents a half 27. con. 


Circle, and is compoſed of five Stars. 


Engonaſi, or Hercules, is poſited . 18. Hercules. 
and hath ſeveral great Stars. „ 

. Lyra, the Harp, hath the moſt eminent Star 19. Lyra, 
at to the Dog-Star, and ſome others. = 

The Swan is an illuſtrious Conſtellation 20. Swan, 


within the milky Way, of which, fee Galaxy 


hereal(ter. — 
Cepheus hath nineteen Stars, great and 21. Cephew, 


mall, his right Foot ſtands on the Tail of 
Urſa Minor ; he was Huſband to 


Caſſiopea, a Lady ſitting in her Chair, con- =z- Caſf.opea, 
taining ten Stars, five of which are of the 
Third Magnitude. In November the 15th, 


Elia. a Meteor reſembling a Star, (found to be 
above the Moon) was ſeen in Cathedra Caffio- 


reg, exceeding Jupiter in Brightneſs, and in 
that Place was carry'd with the Diurnal Mo- 
tion of the Heavens fixteen Months together, 
tho' after eight Months it was perceived to 
grow leſs and leſs. 
Perſeus placed between the Feet of Cſfopes » 23, Perſeus 
and the Bull, hath a bright Star on his Back, 


and another called Meduſa's Head 1n his leſt 


Hand, and four more called Gorgons. 


Andromeda, Daughter to Caſſiopea, hath three 24 Andromeda 
Stars of the Second Magnitude; the laſt in 


Y the Head, common to her and Pegaſus. 


Deltolton, or the Triangle, conſiſts of three 25. Triangle; 
bright Stars of the Fourth Magnitude 
Auriga the Waggoner hath three Stars, the 26. Aug. 


chief called Capra the Goat, on the Shoulder: 


Pegaſus, the Poets Horſe, hath ſeven great 27. Pegaſus, 


Stars, one called the Mouth of Tegaſus. 
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28 Dolphin. The Dolphin between the Colt, the Eagle and 


the Arrow, hath ten Stars. 
29. A. The Arrow hath five Stars, that at the 
Points end of the Fourth Magnitude. 
30. Colt. The Coll, is as it were but the Shadow of 


the Head of the Flying-Horſe, called Pegaſns, 
and hath four Stars. F 


gr. Eagle The Eagle hath ſeveral bright Stars, one 


Vu Whereof is called the Bright Star of the Eagle. 
22 Serp-neariu. Serpentarius, Ophiuchus, or the Serpent: 
| Bearer, is a large Aſteriſm or Conſtellation, 


but hath no Stars bigger than of the Third 
Magnitude. He is called Æſculapius. | 


33. Serper. The Serpent, or Opbiuchus, hath ſeveral _ 


Stars of the Third apd Fourth Magnitude, 


e . . 
24, White, The IWhale, ſituate under Piſces and Aries, 


having a vaſt wide Mouth, and therein a Star 
of the Firſt Magnitude, called the Bright Star 
of the Jawhone of the IWha'e, and another as 
big in the midſt of the Point of his Tail, be- 


ſides ſome other large Stars. 


35. kride ns. Eridanus is a River, and a long winding 


Aſteriſm, betwixt Orion and the Whale; the 
Stars are ſmall. ** 
36, ie. The Hare hath twelve Stars, four of the 


Firſt Magnitude, and four others of them 


{mal}, and placed in the Ears. 


, Orton, God of the Winds, hath many bright | 


Stars, two on his Shoulder, three in his Girdle, 


called Three Kings; one in his right Knee, 


and another in his left Foot, called Regel. 


his equal for a bright Star, called Syrius, juſt 
at is Mett TS 


Canis 


The following fifteen are all Southern Signs, 


25. Canis Major. Canis Major, or the Great Dog, hath not 


__ OO" -- 
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(Canis Minor riſeth before the Great Dog, 35. cini Minor: 
and hath a bright Star in his Neck, and ano- 

ther in his Thigh, called Procyon. 

The Ship hath but few Stars to be ſeen, ex- 40. Argo. 
cept one at the Helm, called Canopus. _ 

Hdra, the Water-Serpent with many Heads; 41. Hydrs 
it is of great Extent, reaching almoſt in length 
bo Degrees, and hath a bright Star on the 

Breaſt, called Cor Hydre. 5 
The Bowl, or Cup, on the midi of 22 42. Bowl, 


hath 2 C, or halt Chrele of Stars. 


The Crow hath a T able in it, confi ſting of 43. cane 


four pretty large Stars. 


The Centaure, beſides e viſible Stars, 44. Centaure, 
(whereof ten are very apparent) bath four re- 
markable Stars, called the Craſiers, by which The Crofiers. 
Mariners fail in the Southern Hemiſphere, as 
in the Northern by the Pole-Star. 

The olf, whole Head reacheth the middle 45. Wolf. 


of the & wn, hath nineteen, but not great 


Sears. 
The Altar, or Cenſor, is for the moſt part 46. Fra. 


hid under the bending of the Scorpion's Tail. 
The South Crown hath one notable Star, 47. South Crown, 
among others, called Uran ifews, or the Petty 


Heaven. 
The South F 72 hath many pretty large Stars, 48. Sou Fit, 
and one called Fomabant, very large in its 


Mouth. 


The Galaxy, or milky Way, hath its Name 
from its white appearance, there being a vaſt 
Number of thick ſet Stars, which occaſi on 


it to look ſo lightſom. 


Note, That when the Sun, or any Planet 


is ſaid to be in any Sign, the meaning is that 


it is placed under it, or intervenes between our 


Eye and that Sign, the fixed Stars being infi- 


nitly 
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nitly higher than the Sun, or any other of the 
Planets. : 


Concerning the Nature, Affection &c. of 
the Planets, ſee after in ASTROLO G J. By 
the Aſcenſional Difference and Motions of the 
Planets and Stars, is known the Increaſe and 
Decreaſe of the Artificial Day in every Lati- 


tude, and the Diſtinction of Times and Sea. 


ſons; alſo the ſeveral kinds of Days and 
Weeks, Months and Years are known by the 
Benefit of this Science, wherefore we "all 
treat of ſomething thereof here. 


Hour, D 60 Minutes make I Hour, 1 24 Hours 1 
"52. 10 
Artificial Day. An Artificial Dy 5 18 from Sun. riſe to Sun- 
hy : ſet, of which, and of 
Natural Day. A Natural Day, which contains 24. Hours, 
OY I ſhall ſpeak more at large at the end of thus 
Treatiſe 101 Aſtronomy. 


| Week. Month, 7 Days make one Week, 4 Weeks 1 Month, 


and Year. | and. 12 Months (called Kalendar, or Solar 


Months) or 13 Lunar Months. make 1 Vear, 
which contains 365 Days and odd Minutes, 
of which ſee hereafter, while we come to treat 


of the E ty mologies of the Days of the Week. 


Frymologics ofche Sunday had its Name from the 1dol of the Sun, 


Week-days given 


. by the Saxons. adored on that day by the Ancient Saxon 


Pagans. 


Monday, from the Moon, adored likewiſe by 


the Saxons. : 
Tueſday, from the Idol Taſco, the peculiar 
God of the Germans. 
Wedneſday, from the Idol Woden, adored alſo 
by the Saxons. 


Thurſday, 
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| Thurſday, from the God Thor, or Jupiter, of 
great repute amongſt them, aud adored on 
that day of the Week. . 
Friday, of the Goddeſs Friga, who was an Her- 
„ ode, 5 
Saturday, from the Idol Seater, that day be- 
ing Celebrated to him. = 


See Verſtegan's Antiquities, where you may 

ſee in Sculpture the Forms of theſe Idols, as 

anciently adored. 5 1 

The Latins give other Names for the days Laine. 

of the Week, as Sunday they call Dies Dog ini- 

cus, Monday they call Dies Lune, Tueſday they 

call Dies Martis; and the Aſtrologers ſay the 

Planet Mars governs the firſt Hour of that 

Day, of which ſee more in ASTROLOGT; 

| Wedneſday they call Dies Mercurij, from the 

God Mercury, the Planet Mercury allo govern- 

ing the firſt Hour of that Day; Thurſday they 

call Dies Jovis, which God was the ſame with 

Thor above, and the Planet Zxpiter governs + 

the firſt Hour of that Day ; Friday they Name 

Dies Veneris, from the Goddeſs Venus, which 
Planet alſo rules the firſt Hour of that Day; 

Saturday, or Saturn's Day, called by the La- Numa Ponpilins, 


difpoſed the Year 


ting, Dies Sabbati, being the Ancient Zeros Sab- ub Tuche 
bath. Of the Names of the ſeveral Feaſt- Months. 
Days throughout the Year, I ſhall ſpeak at 
the end of this Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. © 


Now to proceed to the Etymologies of the 
Months. th 1 8 


The Saxons called Fanuary, Wolf-Month ; 
February, Sprout-Kele; March, Length-Month; 
April, Ofter-Month, May, Trimilki; Tune, 

. 3 Weyd- 


"yl _ 
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59, 60, 61, 62. 


Of Miro 


Weyd- - Month ; July, Hey Month; Auguſt, Arn 
or Barn. Month; September, Ge? . Month; Ofts- 
ber, Wyn-M onth; November, Wynd- -Month; 
and December, Win ter-Month. See Verſtega, 


Peymologies of Fanuary ! is ſo called Hom N Aepiche 


ehe ſeveral Months 
in the Lear. 


with two Faces, as beholding the Year paſt 
(or Things paſt) and to come. 

February took its Name from certain Sacrifice 

then offered, called Februa. 

March, from Mars the God of War. Armies 
about this Time being ready to take the 
Field. This Month the Fews call Abib. 


April ſignifieth the Month of Production, or 


{ſpringing of the Year; and hath its Name 


from the word Aperid, opening all Vegeta- 
bles and other Things. 


May, from Maia, Mother to 7 


June, from Junius Brutus, or as ſome write, 


4 Fumore; for that all the young People 


had a meeting in that Month for Recrea- 
tion. 


_ Fuly had its Name dem the Emperor Jalius I 


(æſar; before that Time it was known by 


the Name Quintilig. MW 
Augult had alſo the. Name from 1 the oy 
ſecond Roman Emperor, for enlarging of the © * 
Empire, 0 
September ſignifieth the ſeventh Month; for 8 
the Romans before the Time of Julius Ce- , 
ſar- reckoned their Months from March, as 5 
do now the Lawyers, and many others, 
reckoning the Year from the 25th day of | j 
March. So 3 
Ockober ſignifieth the eichth Month. ; 


N ovember fi ignifieth the ninth Month, and. 0 


Decenber 
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December the tenth Month. In all which TE 
Months the Romans had particular Times, 
which they diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Kalends, Ides, and Nones. Now the 


Kalends were the firſt day of every Month, alends, whaz. 
from which they counted backwards. As the 1 1555 
firſt of April, they named the Kalends of April, 
and the laſt of March, Pridie Kalendas Aprilis, 
the day before that, the third Ka/ends of April, 
the next day before that, the fourth Ka/ends of 
April, and fo on *till they came to the Ides. 

This word Kalends came from the Greek Verb 
Calo, viz. to Call; for on the firſt day of eve- 
ry Month a Cryer ſtanding on a high Place 
made four or more Calls, to ſignify to the 
People how many days in that Month the 
Fairs or Markets called Nundinæ ſhould en- 
date from which word {prung g 

Nona, or Nones, that is to ſay, the Days Nones, wine. 
of the Fairs, during which time the Romans 1 5 
worſhipped no God. Every Month had four 
Nones, except March, May, Fuly, and October, 

Sf, + © ET. 8 85 = 
des were thoſe days by which the Nones tes, whar. 
were divided from the reſt, and were eight in 

every Month, dividing in a manner the Month 

into two equal Parts, for the firſt Ides com- 

monly fell on the 13th, 14th, or 15th day of 

52 Month. And here we may properly ſpeak 

The P rime, or Golden Number, ſo called Golden Number. 
becauſe marked in the Kalendar of Flims Ce- 
far with Letters of Gold, and is a Circle of 
nineteen Years; in which time it 1s ſuppoſed 
all the Lunations and Aſpects between the Sun 
and Moon did return to the fame place, Its : 

5 Chief 


Sund. 
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chief Uſe being to find the Age and Change of 
—- the Moon. e Hogs 
| Cyde of the Sn· The Cycle of the Sun is a Revolutional 


Number of twenty eight Years, in which ſpace 
is 2 change of all the Sundy Letters tor every 
Year, whereby 1s known the true Order of the 
Letter; A. being placed againſt the 
firſt day of January, and the reſt in order to 
WA ak 8 Sp 


To find the cycle To find the Cyc/e of the Sun by the Fingers, 


einde Sun by the Jet 123, 24, 25, 26, or 27, be divided by 28, 


Fingers, 


Indiction. 


(which is the Cyc/e, as above) and that which 
remains is the Number of Joints which is to 
be accounted upon the Fingers, by Filius Efto 
Dei, Cælum Bonum Accipe Gratis; and where 


the Number ends, that Finger ſhews the Year | 
which 1s preſent, and the firſt Letter of each 
Word in the Verſe, ſhews the Dominical Let. 
ter. As, divide 123 by 28 for the Year, and 
the Quotient is 4, and there remaineth 11, 


for which you muſt account 11 Words, Elius, 
&c. upon the Joints beginning from the firſt 


Joint of the Index, and you ſhall have the 
A 1 


The Epacf, is a Number not exceeding 30, 
becauſe the Moon hetween her Changes, never 
exceeds 3o days, and thereby the Lunar Year 


conſiſting of 12 Months, is leſs than the Solar 
by 11 days, for to every Lunar Month, 1s 


reckoned but 29 days and half; fo a Lunar 
Year contains 354, and the Solar 365 days, 
the difference is 11 days, and this 1s called 
JJ. or Ls 

The Indifion is a Number of 5, 10, or 15 
Years, uſed by the Ancient Romans in Num- 


bering of Years, and ſet down by the Biſhops 
of Rome in their Charters. the Ancient Ro- 


mans 


ef Afronomy, 27. 
mans uſed alſo a Diviſion of the Solar Month 
into Kalends, Nones, and Ides, as is declared 


Z > 
The Maſcovites begin the Year on the 1ſt of the feveral 


beginnings of the 
of September. * 


The Egyptians began the Year on the 21ſt 
of March, as ſome write; others ſay on the 
8th of September, according to the Gregorian 
stile, or on the 28th (Chamberlain in his Pre- 
ſent State of England, faith the 29th) day 
of Auguſt, according to the Greek Kalendar; 
and ſo doth the Portugue ae, as well as in divers 
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Countries of Africa. See Chronolggy. _— 36 
The Ethiopians begin the Year on the Ka- is 

lends of September, as doth the Muſcovite, as 3 

you may obſerve before. FE ES ; 7 
The Venetians begin their Year on the 1ſt of | * 


March, according to the Epaf. 7 
The Grecians on the longeſt day, as the old 
Romans did on the ſhorteſt day, which two 
laſt ſeem to have moſt reaſon, as beginning 
juſt at the Periodical day of the Sun's Re- 
turn. : | 19 Fe | | i 
The Year in England, according to the Cycles 1 
of the Sun and Moon; and according to Al- | = 
manacks, begins on the 1ſt of January, but 
the Engliſ̃s Church and State, as alſo her 
Courts of Law, begin from 25th of March, 
which is alſo obſerved in Spain 
Moſes by God's Commandment, ab æquino- 
to verno, i. e. Eaſter, according to which 
Fiſter-Day was ordained upon the Full of the 
Moon, being the 14th day of the firſt Moon 
5 atter the Sun entered into the Sign of Aries, 
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1 which is alſo uſed in Egypt. Afterwards, in | 1 
s the Year 328. the Council of Nice did ordain = 
„er Day always to be upon the Sabbath- FN 


„bay or Sunday next after the Full Moon. 
Ts And 
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ns And the Biſhop of Alexandria made thereupon 
a Lift, according to the Circle or Golden 
Number of the Moon, beginning from the F. 
gure 1, till Number 19; for that in 19 Years 
the Moon maketh her compleat Revolution, 
and concurreth with the Sun, and if the Num- 
ber did fall out upon a Sunday, then the Sunday 
after was Eaſter- Pay. The moſt certain way, 
to find Eaſter, and _the other Moveable Feafts 
in England, is thus; Shrove-Tweſday is always 
the firſt Tucſday after the firſt New Moon al. 
ter January, and the Sunday following is Qu. 
drageſima, and the 1ixth Sunday after is Eaſter. 

Day, and the fifth Sunday after Eaſter is Rogu- 

zion Sunday, (of which, and the Names of other 

Feſtival Days of the Year, you ſhall have 
preſently) and the Thur/day following being 

 torty days after the Reſurrection, is Aſcenſion- 

Day, ten after which (or fifty days aſter 

Eaſter) is Pentecoſt, or Whitſunday, and the 

Sunday following Trinity Sunday; Advent Sun- 

day is always the fourth Sunday betore Chriſt- 

33 or the neareſt Sunday to St. Andrew's 

„ ON Og 

See in Cronology, In England, at the beginning of Chriſtianity, 
Vol T. P. 203. they counted, as all other Chriſtians, according 
to the then Roman Account, by Olympiads ; at- 

terwards (in the Reign of Conſtantine, the firſt 

_ Chriſtian Emperor) by ILdictions, or 15 Years; 

at length, in the Reign of the Emperor Fuſtinian, 

© 532 Years after Chriſt's Incarnation and not be- 

fore) all Chriſtians generally began to Account 
about Anno Chriſti Incarnati; at which time 


- 


one Dyoniſius Exiguus, or Abbas, a worthy Ro. 
man, finiſhed a Cycle for the Obſervation of 


Eaſter, which was then generally received, and 
is ſtill obſerved by the Church of England; 
the ground whereof is this, The Vernal Equi- 
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nox at that time was accounted to be the 21ſt 
of March, and by conſequence muſt be the 
earlieft Full Moon, and then March the 8th 
muſt be the earlieſt New Moon, and April the 
18th the lateſt full Moon ; which happening 
on a Sunday, (as it will when the Dominical 
Letter is C. and the Golden Number 8.) then 
Exfter that Lear will be April the 25th. So 
when the New Moon ſhall be on March the 2d, 
| (as it will when the Dominical Letter is D. 
and the Golden Number 16.) then Eaſter will 
be on the 22d of March, as it was in the Year 
1008. I 8 1 
Julius Ceſar, the firſt Emperor of Rome, Of the Jule ac: 
conſidering the Roman Years were reckoned 3 — 
confuſedly, according to the Courſe of the 
Moon, by the Counſel and Inftigation of So- 
gener, an expert Mathematician, about 44 
Years before the Birth of Chriſt, deviſed a new 
form of Kalendar, firſt framed after the Courſe 
of the Sun, dividing the Year into 365 Days 
and 6 Hours. Now for as much as the odd 
6 Hours could not be brought to Account eve- 
ty Year, he ordained that every fourth Year, 
one day ſhould be added to February; (4 times 
6 Hours making up a day of 24 Hours) and 
the Year wherein this odd day falleth, we call 5 
Leap Par, having 366 Days: And becauſe it TLep Yeu; 
was added at the ſix Kalends of March, it is 
named in Latin, Biſſextus, or Biſſextilts Aunus. 
Nevertheleſs Fulius Ceſar began his Kalendar 
in Fanuary, when the Sun entereth the 8th De- 
gree of Capricorn, 8 days after the Winter 
Solſtitium, which then being the ſhorteſt day gon; 
of the Year, fell on the 25th of December, 
and the Spring-Time Equinoxium, about the rquizoxtum! 
25th of March; the which Places are now 
changed and flidden back in the Julian Ka- 

| - lendar 
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lendar from the ſaid Obſervation of te 
Spring Eguinoclium, as allo from the Harveſt 
Eguinoclium, (about the 26th of September) the 
longeſt day then falling out on the 25th of 
Fune, grounded. upon this reaſon of the Pre. 
vention of the Equinoctial to the 12th, 11th, 
and 1oth days of the ſaid Months, and the 
13th and 14th of. September. But the chief 
cauſe proceeded by reaſon Fulius Ceſar did 
reckon to the Year 365 Days and 6 Hours; 
which is more than the juſt Aſtronomers Cal- Wl * 
culation by 10 Minntes of an Hour, and 44 
Seconds, accounting 60 Minutes to an Hour, 
and 60 Seconds to a Minute; ſo that the Year 
truly containeth 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Mi- 
nutes, and 16 Seconds, which difference of al- 
moſt 11 Minutes 1n the ſpace of about 134 
Years, maketh one whole Day; and in the 
ſpace of 1664 Years, from the Time the Ju- 
lian Kalendar was ſet forth, came to 12 Days, 
22 Hours, 40 Minutes, and 25 Seconds. Sun- 
dry Learned Men dgfiring it might be reform- 


ed, the Matter was propounded to divers = 
General Councils, but took no effect, till Pope * 


Gregory XIII. Arno 1582. when it was per- he 
Gregorian Account, mitted to one Aloyſius Lilius, Profeſſor in Ma- 
or New Stde. thematick-Aſtrology, to ſet down this long 


Py i deſired Reformation; who reſolving to do the 5 
ſame exactly, was hindered by the Clergy, of 
for they would not agree that the fame ſhould 1 

be drawn back any further, than to the Time . 

of the Nicene Council, which was Anno 328. and 5 


| hereupon he brought the Reckoning back only 

Io Days, and cauſed the 15th of December to be M 
called the 25th Day, (Chamberlain in his Pre- 
ſent State of England, faith the 5th of Oclo- 
ber ſhould be called the 15th) which is but ob- 3 
ſerved in ſome Places, and brought 8 þ 
„„ : Con- 


Of Aſtronomy. > 494" 
Controverſy in divers Countries. Thus the 
Year being brought back 10 Days, the Vernal 
Equinox, Which was at firſt on the 21ſt of 
March, was got back to the 11th of March, by 
reaſon whereof ſometimes 2 Full Moons paſs be- 
tween the Equinox and Eaſter, contrary to the 
Primitive Inſtitution thereof; which was, that 
Faſter ſhould always be obſerved as aforeſaid, 
viz. on the Sunday following the firſt Full 
| Moon after the Vernal Equinox; therefore 
Pope Gregory reſolved to take away 10 Days 
at once, as J have already ſaid: And that the 
Equinox might never retrocede for the future, 
it was then provided that every 400 Years, 3 - 
Biſſextile Years ſhould be left out, that 1s, in 
the Years 1700, 1800, and 1900; and fo 
again in 2100, 2200, 2300, leaving the Year 
2000 to have its Biſſextile, and ſo every 
4ooth Year. The not reckoning the Year 1700, 
as Biſſextile, hath now brought the New Stile 
to be 11 Days before us, in our Accounts; and 
it happens in ſome Years that their Eaſter 1s 
full 5 Weeks before ours, but never after ours. 
And tho' our Eng/iſh Computation agrees with 
the Eaſtern Chriſtian Churches, with the Sit- 
zers, and thoſe of Geneva, yet cannot it be 
denied but this old Account is become Erro- 
neous; for by our Rules, two Eafters will be 
obſerved in one Year, as was Anno 1667. and 
not one Egfter in another, as in the Year 1668. 
as hath been Stated, and formerly Repreſented 
in Propoſals to the Parliament. ee. 3 

And as by the Addition of Time growing by * Re ee 


the Zulian Kalen- 
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certain Minutes and Seconds every Near, ariſing gar, with the Al. 
. to one whole Day in every 4th Near (in Februa- ion of Eleven 


by the ſame Rule decreaſe ſo much in few Tears, 
X by leaving out and ſuſpending that one Day 
os / + FP =... oe 


276 Of Aftronomy. 
which is ſo added, until it come to the firſt In. 
ſtitution and Calculation of the Julian Kalendar 
which may be reformed in about 44 Tears, or 
52 Tears taken ſtrictly, and that without any 
perceptible difference; and after the ſaid 52 
Tears expired, might be added the ſaid Dy 
again, and there would not increaſe any one Day 

more but in 134 Tears, and all the yearly Ob. 
| ſervations might be accommodated accordingh. 

| Diviſonof the As to the Diviſton of the Natural Day, 

ke . Note, the Ancient Athenians began their Day 


from Sun-ſet ; the Chaldeans, Fews, and Baby- | 


lonians, from Sun-riſe; the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, from Mid-night; the Umbrians, from 
Noon; the Halians reckon 24 Hours, begin- 
ning from the ſetting of the Sun; the Perſians 
divide the Natural Day into 4 Parts, from 
 Sun-rifing to Noon, from Noon to Sun: ſet, 
from Sun-ſet to Mid-night, and from Mid- 
night to Sun-rife. And the Cuſtom we have 

of beginning the Natural Day at 12 a Clock 


at Night, had its Original from the Egyptians 


and Ancient Romans, who began it at that 
Time, from whom it was communicated to 


us; but in Trzaly, (as I have ſaid before) Bo- 
hemia, Poland, &c. their Account is from Sun- 


ſet to Sun-ſet; and in Arabia, from Noon to 
Noon. 


Diviſion of te Macrobius divides the Natural Day thus; 


edi ue ae. Firſt, that part of the Day which begins at 


. Mid-night, till the Second, called in Latin, 


Gallicinium, or Cocks Crow; the Third, Can- 


ticinium, the ſpace between the firſt Cock and 


break of Day; the Fourth, Diluculum, the 
Twilight, or dawn of the Day; the Filth, 


Mang, the Morn, or Morning; the Sixth, 
| Meridies, Noon, or Mid-day ; the Seventh, 


Pomeridies, the Afternoon; the Eighth, Sz 416 
: OT OT et, 


> 100 


Of Aſtronomy. 

lei, Sun-ſet; the Ninth, Swprema Tempeſtas, 

the Evening Twilight; the Tenth, Veſper, or 

Evening; the Eleventh, Prima Lax, or firſt 

Candle-time; the Twelfth, Nox concubia, the 

cond Candle-time, or Bed-time ; the Thir- 

teenth, Nox intempeſta, the Quiet, or Dead- 

time of Night. F 
For underſtanding the Firſt Hour, Third Divino of te 

Hour, Sixth Hour, Ninth Hour, Twelfth Ry. Arcificial 

Hour, and Ever-tide, mentioned in Scripture, 

and obſerved by the Zews, Note, that they di- 

vided their Day (which was only from Sun- 


277 


riſe to Sun-ſet, called an Artificial Day) into 


Four Quarters, allowing to every Quarter 
Three Hours, accounting the Firſt Hour of 
the Firſt Quarter, at the Riſing of the Sun, 
and the Firſt Hour of the Second Quarter, 
they called the Third Hour; and the Third 
Hour of the Second Quarter, they called the 
Sixth Hour, which was Mid-day ; the Td 
Hour of the Third Quarter they called the 
Ninth Hour; and the Second Hour of the 
Fourth Quarter, the Eleventh Hour; and 


the Tweltth and laſt Hour of the Day, they 


call Even-tide. Thus having treated of the 
Natural and Artificial Day, and whence the 
Days of the Week derived their Name, I 


think it not improper to ſet forth the Names 


of ſeveral of the Principal Feaſt-Days and Tie Names of the 


chief Feaft - Days | 


Times in the Year, which are ftill retained in of the Vea. 
the Church of England, altho' the Religion is 8 
not approved of in which they were Eſtabliſh- 

ed. The Firſt of January is called Ner- Nar s 


Day, as beginning the Lear; the Sixth is cal- 


led the Epiphany, which Word comes from the 
Greek, and ſignifies an Apparition; it is alſo 
called Twelfrh-Day, being the Twelfth Day af- 


ter Chriſt's Nativity. February the Second is 


T 3 TD called 
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go 10 Shrift, inſtead of, We will go to Confeſſion 


Prieſt ſigned the People with a Croſs upon their 


0 Aſtronomy. 

called Candlemaſo- Day, becauſe heretofore jug 
before Maſs was ſaid that day, the Church 
bleſſed Candles for the whole Year, and went 
in Proceſſion with hallowed Candles in their 
Hands. -Shrove-tide ſignifies the time of Con- 
feſſing, for our Anceſtors uſed to ſay, IWe wil 


and the Name ſtill remains with us. Aſhwed. 
neſday is ſo called from the Ancient Ceremony 
of bleſſing Aſhes on that day, wherewith the 


Foreheads. Maunday Thurſday was ſo called, | 
guaſi Mandatum, the firſt Word of the Anti- 
phon, anciently ſung in all Churches on that 


day. Eaſter is from Oriens, (i. e. the Eaſt, or 
Riſing) one of the Titles of Chriſt. Dominica 


in albis (commonly called Low-Sunday, as the 
Octave of Euſter-Day) had its Name from the 


Catechumens, or Neophites white Garments, 


wich they put on at their Baptiſm, and ſo- 
lemnly put off with this day. Rogation-Day, 


Dies Rogationum, or Gang-Week, is ſo termed 
becauſe of the eſpecial Devotion of Prayer 


and Faſting formerly enjoy ned by the Church 
to all Men, for a Preparative to the joyful 
Remembrance of Chriſt's. glorious Aſcenſion, 


and the Deſcending of the Holy Ghoſt in the 
form of Cloven g ſhortly after. And 


in that reſpect the Solemnization of Carnal 


Matrimony was forbidden from the firſt day 
of the ſaid Week until Trinity Sunday, as it was 


alſo in the Time of Advent, wherein our An- 
ceſtors repoſed a kind of Reverence for the 


approach of theſe ſolemn Feaſts. In ſome 


Parts of England it is called Cruys-Week, 1. e, 
Croſs- Week, becauſe on thoſe days Priefts in 

their Proceſſion carried the Croſs betore them. 
(The Beqians call it by this Name ſtill.) But 
5 | ; : « $. 2 | , I, 10 ; 


* 1 


/ Aſtronomy. 

in ſome other Parts of England, it is called 
Ganz-Week, from the Ganging or Going in 
Proceſſion, and the Perambulations formerly 


uſed. Pentecoſt, in Greek, ſignifieth the Fit- 


tieth, being the fiftieth day after the Reſur- 
rection; but it is by Cuſtom called Whir/n- 
diy, from the Cathecumens, being anciently 
cloathed in White, and admitted on the Eve 
of this Feaſt to the Sacrament of Baptiſm, 
The old Saxons called Wied-Synday, i. e. Holy- 


Sunday in that Language, which alſo may 


have been one occaſion of this Name. Micha- 
ri s 1s from a ſolemn Maſs that uſed to be 
performed, September the 29th, with particu- 


lar Commemoration of St. Michael the Arch- 


angel, and of all the Nine Orders of Holy 


Angels; and it is ſometimes called the Dedi- 


cation of St. Michael, from the dedicating a 
Church in Rome to him by Pope . 


All-hallows-Day was a Solemnity in Memory 
and Honour of all the Saints. Chriſtmaſs was 
ſo named from the Maſs celebrated on that 
day to the Honour of Chriſt. Chi/dermaſs- 


Day had its Name from the Maſs which that 


day commemorated thoſe Children ſlain by 
Herod, and therefore called Ch:/drens-Maſs, 
and the day Childermaſs-Day. And Ember-Days 


(to be found in every Almanack) had their 


Name from an Ancient Religious Cuſtom of 
eating nothing on thoſe days till Night, and 

then only a Cake baked under the Embers or 
Aſhes, which was called Panem Subcineritium, 
_ Ember-Bread, a h 
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' ſen, Alﬀfraganus, Rabbi Levi, Zacutus Azar- 


* 


ginus, Of the Celeſtial Signs ; Peucer De Hh 
of the Fixed Stars. 


Celeſtium, Calcagninus's Works in Italian , Baſ- 
| fantin's Aſtronomical Diſcourſes, Ranzovius's 
Excellency of Aſtronomy, Seller's Atlas Czleſtis ; 
| Where you may ſee the Image of each Cele- 
ſtial Sign in both Hemiſpheres, and the form 
> Yo 
See alſo John Greaves's Hypotheſis of the 
Planets, &c. F 


Of Aſtronomy. 

Of the Science of Aſtronomy, you may read 
many 3 | 

| AUTHORS 
Of the Ancients, Plato, Proclus, Ariſtotle 


Averro, Ptolomey, Aquilinus, Ritizs, Albites- 
nus, Fohannes Regiomontanus, Tebith, Albuba. 


chelles, Hay Benrodam, Shoner, Appion, Oronti- 


6 Cardan, Purbach. L. de Mountroyal, Blan- 
chin, Rhinold, Ganric, Fricaſtor. 
Of the Modern, Greenwood's Aſtronomy, Hy- 


Diuinationum generibus, Piccolomini's Treatiſe 


. 


See alſo Copernicus De Revolutionibus Orbium 
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of ASR 
ASTROLOGY hath only "white viii = cans 


difference from Aſtronomy, that is to En tobe 
fy, Aſtronomy inveſtigateth the reaſon of IS 
the variety of Heavenly Motions, the diver- which 6gnificd 
ſity of Circles, Aſteriſms, Riſings and Settings Foly. 
| of the Stars, and the like; and Aſtrology diſ- 

courſeth of the variety of Conſtellations, Pla- 

netical Aſpe&s, diſpoſing of the Houſes ; and 

by theſe and their Diſpoſitions, conje@rnireth 

of future Occurrences, undertaking to erect 

Celeſtial Figures, and to deſcribe the Ma- 
ſures, Motions, Shapes, Number, Nature and 

Reciprocal Harmony, and Influence of the 

Stars over Men. This is called the Divimng , 
or Foretelling part, otherwiſe termed Judicial judicial aſtrology: 
: Aſtrology, which treats of the Revolution of 
che Years of the World, of Nativities, of 

Horary Queſtions, and by what ſort of means 

to foretel and know future Events, and the Se- 

crets of Divine Providence, thereby to avoid 

ill Succeſs, and ſecure the Undertaker of Pro- 55 
ſperity; they alledging, the Influences do not Aftrological . 
compel, but incline only, yet Zoroaſtes, Pha © 
rach, Nebucbadonozar, Ceſar, Craſſus, Pompey, 

Diotharus, Nero, Fulian the Apoſtate, c. ad- 

dicted to Aſtrology, were deceived by the Er- 

rors of their own Art. It is an Ancient Art, 

it being well known to the Cha/deans and Egyp- . 
tians, who were great Proficients therein, even 
before our Saviour's Time, tho there were 

ſome difference among the Profeſſors in their 
Fundamentals of this Science. Beroſus excel- 
led in Aſtrology, wherefore the Athenians, for 

ts Divine Prognoſtications, erected him a Sta- 

F tus 
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0 Aſtrology. 
tue with a golden Tongue, ſet up in their 
Publick Schools, as faith Pliny, Lib. 7. Cay, 
37-. JC 

Having ſpoke in ASTRONOMY of the 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, I ſhall here 


ſpeak only of their Diviſion into 


Four TRIPLICITIEsò. 


Fiery, ) ( Y & 2 ) Hot and Dry. 
Airy, ( Signs ) HA (Hot and Moiſt. 
Earth, (are) & MR v ( Cold and Dry. 
Watzy, ) SM, e) Cold and Moift, 


Now ar 10 the Deſcription and Signification of 
the Twelve $16GN s. e 


Sienification of Aries is 2 Maſculine, Diurnal, Cardinal, 
Equinoctial, Eaſterly Sign of the Fiery Tri- 


plicity, Hot and Dry, the Day-Houſe of Mars. 
The Perſons ſignified thereby are of a mean 
Stature, lean Body, of a long Viſage, Hair 
Curling, and often of a white or ſandy Co- 
Jour. As to Places it ſignifies Sandy, Mooriſh 
Grounds, hilly or unfrequented Places, &c. 
Places where Sheep or ſmall Cattle are kept. 


In Houſes it ſignifies the upper Part, or Co- 


vering thereof, or Stables where ſinall Beaſts 
E | tees 


Significtion of Taurus is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Melan- 


the 9 chaly, Domeſtical, Beſtial, and Furious 
Sign, Cold and Dry; the firſt of the Earthy 
Triplicity. It repreſents one of ſhort Sta- 
ture, broad Forehead, great Eyes, large 
Mouth, ſhort fat Hands, a well ſet Perſon, 


Hair black, and Complection brown. It ſig- 


niſies Stables, Cow-Houſes, Cellars, &c. And 
in the Fields, Paſtures, and plain denden 
; CO  _Oemm 


3 3 — Rowe 


an upright, tall, ſtraight, well-compoſed Bo- 


ſtanding. It ſignifies curious Rooms that are 
Hung and Wainſcotted; Play-Houſes, Halls, 


- ſignifies Hills and Mountains, &c. 


Watry Triphcity, the only Houſe of Luna. 
It denotes a Perſon of middle Stature, his 
Complection, White and Sickly; his Viſage, 


moiſt, watry Places; alſo the Sea and Navi- 
lars, Waſh-Houſes. 


ly Sign, Hot and Dry, the ſecond Sign of the 


Perſons that are born under Leo, are generally 
of a full large Body, Courageous and Stout, 


Head, gogle Eyes, of a generous Diſpoſition, 
Places, it ſignifies Woods, Foreſts, and deſart 


ible Places; Kings Palaces. And in Houſes, 


 Virgois a Feminine, Nocturnal, Melancho- signification of 
x, and Barren Sign, and the ſecond of the e Oe 
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Gemini is a Maſculine Sign, Hot and Moiſt, signification of | 
Diur nal, Aerial, 2 Humane, Double Bodied y. Sign 1 
the firſt of the Airy Triplicity. It perſonates 


dy, of a Sanguine Complection, long Arms, 
Hands and Feet ſhort, Hair black, an Hazle- 
Eye of an ingenious F ancy and good Under- : 0 


or Dining-Rooms; Cheſts, Trunks, and Store- 
Houſes, and high Places. In the Fields, it 
Cancer is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlegma- Signification of 
tick Sign, by Nature, Cold and Moiſt, of the 8 


Oval; his Hair, Dark-brown. It ſignifies 


gable Rivers; Springs, Brooks, and Marſhy 
Grounds. In Houſes, it ſignifies Sinks, Cel- 
Leo is a Sign, Maſculine, Diurnal, Beſtial, Signification of 


Cholerick, and Barren; a Commanding, King- „ 
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Fiery Triplicity ; the only Houſe of the Sun. 
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Hair of dark Flaxen, or yellowiſh ; great 


an aſpiring Brain, and an active Body. As to 
Places, Rocks, Caſtles, Forts, and all inacceſ- 
Ovens, Furnaces, and Places near the Fire. 


Farthy Triplicity, It generally denotes ow 
| 1 7 


_ the Rs Phlegmatick Northern Sign, of the Watry Tri- 


. 7 pl, 4. ut, * 
2 e 
9 . 
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of a ſlender Body, and of a middle Stature 

a lovely brown Complection, great Eyes | 
thick black Hair; one of an ingenious Wit 

much given to Learning. It ſignifies Cloſets, 

Studies, Muſæums, and alſo Corn- Fields 
Malt-Houſes, Dairy-Houſes, C & “. 

Sbigrifcarion er Libra is a Sign, Maſculine, Cardinal, Equi. 

rhe Sign Liu. noctial, Diurnal, Sanguine, and Humane, 

*HFot and Moiſt; Weſtern, and of the Airy 

Triplicity. Perſons ſignified are generally 

comely, ſtraight Body'd, of 

round and beautiful Viſage, Hair of a Flaxen, 

or yellowiſh Colour, grey Eyes; and in Age 

have Pimples and high Colour, but Courteous, 

Impartial, and Juſt in their Actions. It ſig- 

nifies ſandy and | gt Places. In the 

Houſe, Garrets and upper Chambers, alſo 

: Out-Houſe, Barns, &c. „5 

 $ignification of Scorpio is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Cold, and {ap 


plicity. It denotes a ſtrong corpulent Body, I It 
of ſhort Stature, big Limb'd, Strong* and rie 
Active, ſad brown Hair, Criſping, a duſkiſh it 
muddy Complection, ſhort thick Neck, and & 
Body hairy, one of fabtile and reſerved 
— Thoughts, naturally Willful, Malicious, Falſe, tic 
Deceitful. It fignifies all Muddy and Mooriſh of 
Grounds, Orchards, Gardens, Vineyards, and T 


Ditches, ruinous Houſes. In Houſes, the lower St 
Rooms, Kitchens, Waſh-Houſe, C. 0 
Significatinofthe Sagittarius is à Sign, Maſculine, Cholerick, f 
2 and Diurnal, by Nature, Hot and Dry, of the 8 
Fiery Triplicity. It generally denotes one of 0 


a tall, upright, ſtraight, well-proportioned 
Body, an Oval Viſage, a ruddy Sanguine 
Complection, broad Forehead, his Hair of a 

Brown or Cheſſnut Colour, quick-ſighted, and 
generally good Horſemen, It fignifies RS. | 


<7 W 4 46. Bro It. T3 
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high Places, Hills and Mountains. In Houſes 


it fignifies upper Rooms, and Places near the 


Fire. 1 5555 1 N 
Capricorn is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Me- 


 lancholly, Solftitial, Moveable, Cardinal, and 
Southern Sign of the Earthy Triplicity. It 
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Significationoſthe 


Sign Capricorn. 
vw 


raturally preſents one of little Stature, a dry 


lean Body, of a whitely Complection, thin 


Face, long Neck, narrow Chin, black Hair, 


but little on the Beard. It ſignifies Places 
where Cattle are put, and Implements of Hu- 


ſbandry put up; alſo Barren, Thorny, and 
Houſes, low Rooms near 


Fallow Fields. In 
the Earth. 


Aquarius is a Maſguline, Diurnal, Fixed, Significationofthe 


Sanguine, and Humane Sign, of the Airy Tri- 
plicity. It denotes one of a ſtrong, well- com- 
poſed Body, not very tall, but fleſhy, the Vi- 


Sign Aquarius. 


ſage Oval, of a clear Skin, and Sanguine 
Complection, generally ſandy Flaxen Hair. 
It ſignifies hilly Grounds, Mines, and Quar- 


Ties of Stone, and Places digged up. In Houſes 
it ſignifies the upper Part, as Roofs, Eaves, 


Fe 


tick, Northerly, Double Bodied Sign, the laſt 


of the Twelve, and of the Watry Triplicity. 


Piſces is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlegma- $igniferionofthe 


Sign Piſces, 
a £ 


The Perſons ſignified are generally of a low 


Stature, not decent, broad Face, pale Comple- 


ion, fleſhy Body, Hair of light Brown. It 


lignifies watry Places, Fiſh-Ponds, Water- 
Springs, Water-Mills, Mooriſh moiſt Grounds, 
Caves, &c. In Houſes, Pumps, Wells, or any 


Place near Water. 


'PrO- 
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ProPeRTIES and INFLUENCES of the 
PLANETS. , 


Saturn denotes in general, Lands, Houſes 
Country-Men, ancient People, Cc. ; 
Jupiter ſignifies Judges, Divines, Senators, 
Riches, Law, Religion, &c. ; 
Mars ſignifies Soldiers, Phyſicians, War, 
Strife and Debate, Theft, and all Cruelty, &c. 
Sol ſignifies Honour, Greatneſs, Noble Per- 
ſons of all Degrees Not 
Venus denotes Women, Pleaſure, Paſtime, 
Beauty, Mirth, all kinds of Delight, Per- 
fumes, Oc. 3 
1 Mercury denotes all kinds of Scribes, Secre- 
vi taries, Mathematicians, Servants, Cc. 
c Luna ſignifies Women in general, and all 
common and vulgar Perſons, cc. 
Dragon's Had To theſe Planets are added two certain 
and Tele. Nodes or Points, called the Dragon's Head & 
and Dragon's Tale 8. VF 


Houſes of he The Planets have allowed them every one, 
_ Planets. 


0 O . * 


to Luna, S. FR 
The Planets, by their continual Motion 


thro' the Twelve Signs, make ſeveral Angles 


or Aſpects; the moſt forcible of which are theſe 
WV 


ive Affe. g Conjunction, & Seætile, Ii Quadrate, A 


Trine, ꝙ Oppoſition. 


Conjunction, A Conjunclion is when two Planets are in 
one and the ſame Degree and Minute of a 


what. 


2 


Sign; and this is either good or bad, as the 
Planets are either Friends or Enemies. 


except So! and Luna, two Signs for their 
Houſes ; to Saturn, wand ; to Jupiter, Þ 

and X; to Mars, 7 and m; to Sol, &; to 
Venus, & and ; to Mercury, L and mm; and 
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A Sextile Aſpect is when two Planets ara + 
two Signs, or 60 Degrees diftant, as Y in 15 Afct, what. 
Degrees of /, and h in 15 Degrees of ; 
here Jupiter is in a Sextile Aſpect to Saturn. 
This is an Aſpect of Friendſnhirx. 
A Quadrate Aſpect is when two Planets are os 
2 Signs, or 90 Degrees diſtant, as Mars in 10 Apt, what 
Degrees of Taurus, and Venus in 10 Degrees 
of Leo; this particular 0 Aſpect is of imper- 
f& Enmity, and Aſtrologers ſay, that the 
Perſons ſignified thereby may have Jars at 
ſome times, but ſuch as may be reconciled 
F 3 
AT rine Aſpect is when any two Planets are 18 
4 Signs, or 120 Degrees diſtant, as Mars is fes, wit 
in 12 Degrees of Aries, and Sol in 12 Degrees 
of Leo. Here Sol and Mars are ſaid to be in 
Trine Aſpect. And this is an Aſpect of per- 
fect Love and Friendſhip. 5 
An Oppoſition is when two Planets are Dia- S 
metrically oppoſite, which is when they are 6 Act, what, 
Signs, or 180 Degrees, (which is one half of the 
Circle aſunder.) And this is an Aſpect of per- 
te& Hatred. 8 | 0 
A Partile Aſpect is when two Planets are in parite ated. 
a perfect Aſpect to the very ſame Degree and 
Minnte. | 5 5 Bi we | i > 
Dexter Aſpects are thoſe which are contrary Dexter Aspect. 
to the Succeſhon of Signs, as a Planet in Ares 
caſts his Sextile Dexter to Aquarius. 
Siniſter Aſpe& is with the Succeſſion of sinifter ape: 
digns, as a Planet in Aries caſts his Sextile 
Wnfter in Gemini. ED EE GE „ 
Application of the Planets is performed three Application of che 
ways; 1. When a light Planet being direct es. 
and ſwift in Motion, applies to a Planet more 
ponderous and flow in Motion, as Mercury in 
$ Degrees of Arics, and Faupiter in 12 Degrees 
| 0 
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of Gemini, and both direct; here Mercury aps 
plies to a. Sextile of Fupiter by direſt Appl. 


cation; 2. When they are both Retrograde, 
as Mercury in 20 Degrees of Aries, and Jupi. 
ter in 15 Degrees of Gemini; here Mercury, 
the lighter Planet, applies to+ the Sextil 
Aſpect of Jupiter, and this is by Retrogra- 
dation; 3. When one of the Planets are di. 
rect, and the other Retrograde; as ſuppoſe 


Mercury were Retrograde in 18 Degrees of 


Aries, and Fupiter direct in 14 Degrees of Ge- 


Refrenation. 


the Body or Aſpect of another; and before he 
comes to it he falls Retrograde, and fo refrains | 
by his Retrograde Motion. 
Combuſtion, A Planet is ſaid to be Com- 
buſt of Sol, when he is within 8 Degrees, 30 
Minutes of his Body, either before or after 
their Conjun&ibn ; but a Planet is more af- 
flicted when he is applying to his Body, than 
when he is ſeparating from Combuſtion. 


cable 


mini, here Mercury applies to a Sextile of Ju. 


piter by his Retrograde Motion. 8 
ion. Prohibition is when two Planets are apply- 


ing either by Body or Aſpect; and before 
they come to their Partile Aſpect, another 
Planet meets with the Aſpect of the former, 


and fo prohibits it. 


Separation is when two Planets have been 


lately in Conjunction or Aſpect, and are ſe- 


nal - 3 
Tranſlation of Light and Vertue, is when a 


lighter Planet ſeparates from the Body or 


Aſpe& of a more weighty one, and immedi- 


atly applies to another ſuperior Planet, and ſo 
_ tranſlates the Light and Vertue of the firſt 
Planet to that which he applies to. 


Refrenation is when a Planet is applied to 


Reception f 
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Reception is when two Planets are in each Reception 
others Dignities, and it may be either by 
Houſe, Exaltation, Triplicity, or Term. 

Retrogradation is when a Planet moves back- Retrogradarion, 
wards from 20 Degrees to 9, 8, 7. and ſo out 
of Taurus into Artes. 


. »Fruftration is when a ſwift planet applies to Frustration 


the Body or Aſpect of a ſuperior Planet; 
and before he comes to it, the ſuperior Planet 
meets with the Body or Aſpet of ſome other 
Planet. 
Peregrine is when a Planet i is poſi ted in a Peregrine; 
Sign, wherein he hath no Eſſential Dignities. 
Under the Sun Beams. A Planet is ſaid under Sun Beams; 
to * ſo till removed 17 Degrees from his 
Bo 
22 of Courſe. A Planet is ſaid to be ſo, void of Cole 
when ſeparated from the Body or Aſpect of 
another Planet, and doth not apply to the 
Body or Aſpect of another Planet while he r re- 
beth: 1n that Sign. 1 „ 
Swift of Courſe, is when a Planet moves svift of Courſe: 
more in 24 Hours than his mean Motion; and 
he is ſaid to be 3 
Slow of Courſe, when he moves less in 24 Slow of Courle; 


Hours than his mean Motion. | 


Cazim!, A Planet is ſaid to be in Canims, 2  Carimi, 


or the Heart of the Sun, when he is within 16 


Minutes of his Body, in reſpect of Longitude 


and Latitude, = 5 
Beſieging. A Planet is ſaid to be beſie ged Veſeging⸗ 


when he is between the Bodies of Saturn and 
Ms. : 


Oriental i is hey 2 Planet riſeth before the Oriental; 


Sun, and may be ſeen after Sun-rifing. 


Decidoas af 5 is when a Planet ſets after the Sun Occidental 


and may be ſeen after Sun-ſet. 


F 
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Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


Y and 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


8 and N 


Kingdoms and 


Cities under 


I and 8 


Kingdoms nd 


Cities under 


S and 4 
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Direct. A Planet is direct when he moves 
according to the Succeſſion of Signs, and out 
of 5 Degrees to 6, 7, c. g 
Stationary is when a Planet moves not at all 
which they do before and after Retrograda- 
JJ 5 Sy 
Increaſing in Light is departng from Sol, or 
JJ JE 
Longitude and Latitude of a Planet, alſo De. 
clination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion, &c. See 
before in the Aftronomical Definitions. 


The KinGDoms and CITIES under the 
Twelve Signs and Seven Planets, 


Under A pie and Mars, are England, France, 


Germany, Sileſia the Higher, Polonia, Den- 
mark, Burgundy, Syria. Of Cities, Ancona, 
Capua, Naples, Ferrara, Florence, Verona, Ber- 
gamo, Lindaw, Padua, Marſeilles, Epidaure, 
Cracow, Auguſtan, Saragoza, Weneza. 


Under Taurus and Venus, are Ruſſia, Polo- 


ma the Great, the North Part of Swedeland, 
Lorrain, Campania, Helvetia, now Switzerland, 


| Rhetia, Franconia, Parthia, Perſia, Ireland, * 
prus. Of Cities, Bononia, Panormus, Mantua, 


Sena, Carolſtadt, Herbipolis, Nantæ, Gneſna. 
Under Gemini and Mercury, are Sardinia, 
Lombardy, Brabant, Flauders, Hyrcania, Ar- 


menia. Of Cities, London, Corduba in Spain, 
Viterbium, Tour nay, Lorrain, Hasford, Bruges 


in Flanders. 


nada, Burgundy, Holland, Zealand, Pruſſia, By: 
thinia, Calchis, Carthage. Of Cities, Conſtan- 


tinople, Tunis, Venice, Luca, Piſa, Millain, Vin- 


centia, Bern, York, St. Andrew's in Scotland, 


Luubec, Wittemberg. 


Under Cancer and Luna, are Scotland, Gra- 


Under 


out 


Franckford upon Oder, Aichſtadt. 
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Under Leo and Sol, are Gallia Tagata, the Kingdoms and 


Alps, Italy, Sicily, Apulia, Bohemia, Part of 
Turkey, Sabina, CHaldea, Orchinia. Of Cities, 
Danaſco, Syracuſa, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, 
Confluente, Prague, Lintz, Crimiſtum. 2 

Under Virgo and Mercury, are Greece, 
Achaia, Crete, Carinthia, Artheſina, the Duke- 
dom of Athens, Meſopotamia, Babylon, Aſſyria. 
Of Cities, Zeruſalem, Corinth, Rhodes, Papia, 


Siena, Brunduſium, Novaria, Lyons, Paris, 


Under Libra and Venus, are Auſtria, Alſa- 
tie, Livonia, Sabaudia, Delphinat, Thuſta, Se- 
res, Caſpia, Thebaida, Sundgavia Of Cities, 
Lisbon, Landaw, Sueſam, Placentia, Felkirk, 


Spiers, Frankford at Mayn, Wimpina, Auſtria, 


Antwerp, Landſhut. „„ 
Under Scorpio and Mars, are Norway, Ba- 
varia the Upper Metagony, Cappadocia, Mauri- 


tania, Fez, Gethulia. Of Cities, Algiers, Va- 


lentia in Spain, Urbine, Peſtorium, Tarriſum, 
Forum Fulium, Meſſana, Monacum, Ghent, 
Under Sagittary and Fupiter, are Spain, Dal. 
natia, Sclavomg, Hungary, Moravia, Miſnia. 


Of Cities, Toledo, Mutina, Narbon, Avignion, 
Coloma, Agrippina, Studgardt, Ludenburg, Bu- 


da, Gaſcobia. = Radars? 
Under Capricorn and Saturn, are Macedonia, 


Ilyria, Thrace, Boſnia, Albania, Bulgaria, Part 


of Greece, Muſcovia, Ethiopia, Media. Of Ci- 
ties, Oxford, Mechlin, Fuliacum, Berga, Bran- 
denburg, Auguſta, Conſtans, Derthana, Faven- 


Lid. | | | Fg 

Under Aquarius and Saturn, are Amazonia, 

| Sarmatia, Tartary the Greater, Myxſcovia, the 
South Part of Swedeland, Maſel, Piedmont, 


Oxiana, Sogdiana, Media. Ol Cities, Ham- 
V burgh, 
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Cities under 


Q and © 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


m and 2 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 
and P 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


nL and & 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


1 and 7 


Kingdoms 2nd 
(ities under 


and H 


Kingdoms and 
Cities under 


X and b 
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Kine and 
Cities under 


X and Y 


| A Table ſhewing 
What Planet rules 


every Hour of the | ' 


Day and Night. 


A Table Conde 3 p 7 A N E T Ru 
every Hour . the oy and Night. - 
5 Day. | Cs 
133 1121314 LUU52 ISI lei: 
[Su N DAT, [O|S|Y[C[h|[V|d]O;2|2|C[h 
 [MonDay, IC[H|V|4|©}2|2|c|[h|Yjd|© 
[ruksp AT. |4|©O|[R2]|SIC|HIVFEI©O|R FIC 
WEDNESDAY,[P|C[hHIV EI 
THURSDAY» ILIGILISIICIEITTIG IOI 
FRIDAY, [(b SL CEA 
S ATuRD TI, IBITIGIOI AISI IERI IId 
jSunNDAY,____|VY|@|O|$|Þ|7|h[Y[F[O[2|% 
MonDaY. |\Q|V|C|h|Y|]S]O|[2[3|C|h 

TuEsDAY, |hHIY|I|O|?7|S|7|h|Y|6|0|2 
(WEDNESDAY, |©|2|&|C[h|Y|F|©\$}TiT]h| 

__ [TuunsDaAY, |C[h|F|[G][O[2]|%|C[h[V|F|© 
jExRIDAY, [|G]O[2]5|T[hH|H|4[0|2|517 
JSATURDAY, AN EE Z[C Il 


of POLY 


bureb, Bremen, Moniferat, Piſarum, Trent, 


Salt abusg, Ingolſtadt. 

Under Piſces and Jupiter, are Glicia, Ce 
labriana, Portugal, Galatia, Normandy, Phaſy. 
ma, N. aſomina in Libya, Garamantis. Of Ci. 
ties, Alexandria, Hiſpalis, Compoſtella, Paren- 
Hum, Rhemes, Worms, Ratisbon. 

Note, That the Milan Almanack, and many 
Prophecies uſe theſe Signs and Planets, to de- 
note Conntries and Cities where Events ſhall 
happen. 
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The Aſtrologers draw their Table of the 
Twelve Houſes as in the manner above, of 
which there are four Principal Angles, two of 
which fall equally upon the Horizon, the other 
upon the Meridian; that is to ſay, the Firſt, 
(or Aſcendant) the Fourth, Seventh and Tenth, 
The following Houſes are called Succedent 
Houſes, the other Cadent Houſes; and in this 
manner they work, to erect an Aſtrological 
Figure for ſtating an Anſwer to all their Ho- 
rary Queſtions. And the Sigification of each 
Houſe appears in the following Verſes. 


The Firſt Houſe ſhews Life, the Second, Wealth 


leeren 


* 


= ER OOH 
The Third, bow Brethren ; Fourth, how Parents 


Live. 
rd S Iſue 


| The Seventh, Wodlook, and the Eighth, Dea 
Pede the rai 


* Fo or more whereof, 75 this Aubade at Fil en 
of 77 Treatiſe of \Atrology. . 


remarkable Paſſages, which are delivered by 


A ſhall not be unwilling to divert the Reader 


ry, Cc. and doubt not but it will much pleaſs 
them, who often endeavour to prove that 
| there is . 


3: Thales Mileftus enriched himſelf by fore 


4. The C 7 (who. were the fir Aftrono- 
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ue the Fifth; the Sixth, 8 bring; 


Sting; 
Ninth, Religion, : 


7 k 
1 


Tenth, Honor ews, 
a 5 the hs our 


. 00's. . 


1 


For that there is collected many curious and 


thoſe who are great Favourers of the Art of 
Aftrology, endeavouring tllereby to prove 
the Excellency and In Ingenuity of this Science, 


with the Curioſities, are remembred in Hiſto- 


' PreocremGe: by ASTROLOGY. 


1. cAnaxmtender' foxetold the Lacedemonians of 
an Earthquake. 

2. Hippocrates aſſured the Grithe of a dread- 
ful Plague would rage among them. 


ſeeing a Scarcity i af Olives in the Mileſian 
elds. 2 of 


mers) fortold the Death and Parricide of 
1 the. -Eipreſs, by her own Son : 
ro : 
5. Spurinu bid Falips:Ceſar beware the Ides of 
ech, on which he Was ſtabb di in tho 0. 
An pital... JI. 8 WNW * * 
6. * Sul the Death fr 3 


7. Sulla forewarned Cale of his Death. 5 
. 8. e 


' 


g. Calanus, An Indian, aſcertained Alexander 
the Great, that if he entered Babylon, he 


i: WM cold die there. Ses an Account of this 
: Man at the very end of the Treatiſe of 
ud,  PHTISTCER  - Sy ts 

5 


9. Aſcletarian having foretold the Death of the 

Emperor Domitian, was ſent for by the Em- 
5 peror, who alked A/cletarian if he knew his 
SY own Fate. To which he reply'd, Jes, he 
mould be torn to pieces by Dogs: The Em- 
nd i peror hoping to evade the Truth of all: he 

150 ſaid, ordered him to Execution, and 

of chat his Body ſhould be buried in a Ditch, 


8 and a great Quantity of Earth thrown up- 
8. on him; but a great Rain falling, waſhed 
TH the Farth away, and his dead Corps was 
0 devoured by Dogs; nor did the Emperor 


5 „ 57: 
* 10. The Aſtrologer to Frederick]. Emperor of 
Germany, being aſked by the Emperor why 
he paid ſuch great Reſpect to Rodolphus Earl 
of Hapsburg, then but a poor Retainer at 


eo Court, anſwered, Becauſe all your Majeſty's 

Sons being dead, (of which the Emperor had 
K Ten then alive) be and his Poſterit ſhall : 
| come to enjoy theſe Kingdoms which you now 
5 Poſſeſs. And Rodolphus was elected King of 
, the Romans by the Germans in 1273. © 


II. Chriſtian, an Aſtrologer of Prague, admo-,* For i is belic- | 
=.” niſhed Ladiflaus Fagello, then King OF Po- 1 3 | 
N..* i yea y his own lndu 
land, (by a Prieſt who then belong d to the firy prevent what 
| King) that he ſhould * beware of Death that 5 
Fear, viz. Anno 1434. in which he accord have been his De- 
ingly died. i iin; for they at 


9 


moſt do not neceſ- 


12. Bellantius of Sena, Antonius Sirigatus, a fone, bar incline, 1 
1 FO" + | 3 the Provi® 
Florentine, and Angelus de Cataſtiris, a Cur- gence of God and | 
melite, that they might demonſtrate” the r of Ms 
Truth of Aſtrology, (faith a certain Author) vate. 


4 agiainſt 


7 
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againſt which the Learned Picus Mirandy, 
had publiſhed a very ſmart Treatiſe, pj. 
tively told this Picus in their Publick Wy, 
tings, that he would not out- live the 34th 
Year of his Age, by reaſon of the direction 

of the Aſcendant in his Nativity to the By. 

dy of Mars; who flattered himſelf with 

Hope to prove the Art vain, or. elude the 

Signification of Stars, and endeavouring to 

confirm his Writings true, wrangled with 

Death, which concurring exactly, confuted 

more than if all the World had conſpired Ml 47 l 

RS to Anſwer him. So Mycerinus, an Egyptian, Ad. 
; | to delude the Oracle that foretold he ſhould 

| Jive but a little while, doubled the Time, by W By 

turning Nights into Days, drinking and fount 

watching continually. But though Picus {MW Thre 

ſtrove with Death, it was otherwiſe with I Four 

Jerome Cardan, a famous Phyſician and I Swe: 


Aſtrologer of Milan, (to whom Julius Scali- ſtror 
ger was ſo great an Enemy) for this Cardan run 
having foretold the Time of his own Death, WW mr 
ſtarv'd himfelf away to keep his Reputa- the. 
tion, and dy'd at Rome in 1576. being c- I ther 
lẽebrated by the Learned for a great Man. and 
13. Guido Bonatus, Aſtrologer at Forley in Ita- Dea 
h, (that City being then beſieged) foretold of 
2 lucky Day for Guido, Earl of Monrferrat, © Kul 
to ſally forth, rout his Enemies, and get a lan 
compleat Victory; but not without re- Fre 
ceiving a ſlight Wound in his Knee, which of 
all happened accordingly. And this Bone- m 
tus, before the Battle, carried Tow and I fal 
Eggs, &c. to dreſs the Wound, he foretold tir 
a ⁊ de 
14. Regiomontanus, in Anno 1475. pointed out D. 


the Year 1588, (which was 113 Years after) | þu 
as a Time of moſt ſignal Revolution and 


of Aſtrology. 


2 grand Tranſactions in the World. The Pro- 
of: phecy was firſt publiſhed in Dutch, then Pa- 
ri. raphraſed into Latin, and thus Engliſbed. 

> | From Chriſt's Birth count One Thouſand Nears 
50 7 ont 5 
ith Aud add Five Hundred more, with Eighty Eigbt; 
he WW That ar approaching, all Men will affright, 
to Vith woful Terrors which on them will light : 

tn If che whole World to ruin do not run, 

ed br into Nothing, Land and Seas be done; 


ed WM 47 leaſt, moſt Realms ſhall topſy-turvy turn, 
„ And Men on all ſides lamentably mourn, © 


Three Kings aſſuming the Title, whilſt the 
h Fourth (Stephen Battori) was yet unburied. 


i Swedeland was in a Tumult, and loſt ſeveral 


- © firong Places to the Muſcovite. The Muſcovite 


ron Mad, and loſt his Wits. The King of Den- 


; BW mark, viz, Frederick II. died. In France was 


the Barricado of Paris; the King's Flight from 
thence; the Slaughter of the Duke of Guiſe, 


and his Brother the Cardinal of Lorrain; the 
| Death of the Queen Mother ; the Poyſoning 
| of the Prince of Conti; the Overthrow the 
King of Navarre gave the Duke of Mercaurs; 
lame time the Duke of Savoy ſurprized the 
French King's Magazine in Saluze ; the Sophy 
of Perſia died; the Turks had great Defeats 
in Hungary; in Conftantinople, by reaſon of 


falſe Money paid to the Fanizaries, they mu- 


tiny'd, and compelled the Grand Seignior to 
deliver his chiefeſt Favourites to be put to 


Death, and ſet Fire to the Jews Houſes, 
burning above 12000 Houſes; and at 1 5 
hy ere 


y W By the Examination of the Chronicles is 
d W found that Poland had that Year, viz. 1588. 
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here, the Spaniſh Armada was ſhattered by 
the Eneliſh. 1 5 1 


15. Michael N. oftredamus of St. Rhe 


0 Aſtrology. 


France, dy ing in Anno 1566. left a Book 
of Prophecies, printed in French, Anno 1555. 


wherein he foretold the Martyrdom of King 


Charles I. in England, as allo the Fire of 


London in 1666, altho' 100 Years after his 
Death, and many other Things paſt, and 


yet to come. 8 


16. Sir Clement Throckmorton bid the Dake of 


- 
gSee more in the 1 
Treatife of Ma. 


Lick, juſt after 


 Wuchcraft, | 


Buckingham often beware of his Life, before 
he was ſtabb'd by Felton. „ 


7. The Duke of Guiſe being at a Feaſt, a 


Note was writ and laid under his Napkin, 
bidding him beware of that Council, for 
ſome eminent Danger was near hand; but 


be negleQing to read tlie Paper, was flai, 


So Archias, a Tyrant in Thebes; having been 


Invited to a Supper, where his Death was 
- conſpired, received a Letter from a Friend 
of his, containing an Advice of the Con- 


ſpiracy; and being deſired by him that 


brought it to read it out of hand, for that 


he anſwered, That it was no Time then to 


it concerned Matters of great Importance; 


: Negotiate; and fo laying it aſide, was ſlain 


two Hours after. And Charles, the laſt 


Duke of Burgundy, was killed at Nancy, by 


the Treaſon-of Campobachio, an Italian, tho 


he had been advertiſed and forewarned 


thereof by Lewes XI. King of France. Alſo 
Fulius Ceſar was not only forewarned of 
the Ides of March, as I faid before, but as 
he was going to the Senate, received a Me- 
morial, wherein the Conſpiracy againſt him 


Oo OG Gat. ent". fond 


I © 


oe WV 3, Wl Pay Yu walked. WO, I en RD 
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was diſcovered, and being willed to read 
it preſently, for that it imported him great- 
Ag was {o troubled with the Preſs and Im- 
portunity © of Switors, that he would not at- 
tend unto it, ſo that he Was killed the ſame 
day in the Senate Fouls 


And now in this Treatiſe of Ae 28 
being a proper 3 I "_ proceed to "peak. 
| ſomewhat of the 


Oljervations 27 D A * 8 Lucky and Une 
That there be good and evil Days and 


Times, not only Prophane Authors, but the 


Sacred Scripture makes mention. See 1 Sam. 


= Eſther 8. 17. and 9. 19, 22. Eccleſ. 14. 


4. And we read the Fourteenth Day of the 
Tl Month was a bleſſed and Panter dl Day 
amongſt the Children of Iſrael. See Exod. 12. 


18, 40, 41, 42, 51. and 13. 4. Levit. 23. 5, 
Nimb. 28. 16. Four hundred and thirty years 


being expired of their dwelling in Egypt, even 
in the ſelf ſame day departed they thence. As 


to evil Days and Times, ſee Amos 5. 13. 


and 6. 3 . 9. 12. P/al. 37. 19. 0bad. 12. 
. F4 21. and Fob hints it in curſi ing his 
Birth. 1 Cop. 3. Ver. I. to 11. 


There is to be ſeen in ſeveral Roman Catho- 


 B lick Prayer-Books, being Manuſcripts (written 
upon Vellum, before Printing was found out, 
ſome of them as ancient as Henry VI. or Ed. 


ward IV.'s Time) 4 Kalendar wherein were 


inſerted the unfortunate Days of each Month, 
as in me following Verſes. 


Janvary, 
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Of Aſtrology. 
JANUARY: Prive dres menſis Is, & fſeptimi 
truncat. ut enſfis. 
FEB RU ARY. Quarta Subit mortem, Profter 
nit teria fortem. 8 
MAR CH. Primus mandentem, diſrunpi 
Quarta bibentem. 
APRIL. Denus & undenus eft mortis vulnere 
7 plenus. 
: 2 Ex re & lindo. M BE. Tertius Occidit, & ſibrinus ora * re. 
5 —_— 
Jones. Denus paleſcit, Quindenus feln. 
3 neſcit. 
1 ULY. Terdenus mattat, Julij deus labe- 
Faclat. a 
Avus 7. Prima necat fortem, perdirque Se 
cunda cobortem. _ 
SEPTEMBER. Tertia Seprembric, & deut : 
ert mala membris. | 
O CTOBER. Tertius & denus, et ſicut mors 
1 alienus. 
NoVENM BPI. Scorpius eſt Quinte, ter- 
tius eſt vite tinflus. „ 
DECEMBER. Septimus exarguis, viroſus 
denus ut anguis. i Jeb, 


Ihe Tenth Verſe 3 is. intolerable, and might 
have been amended thus, | 
ce 
 Tertia cum dena, fit 4 cut mors aliens. 


: 17 any agli object that Deni is only the 
Plural, the admirable Chronogram upon King 
: Chartes the Martyr will be excuſe, for It. v * 


ae 9 8 Jani, Lune. 3 (ſole cadente). t 
Carolus exutus fe ohio, ſeeprrogue Felre. | 


Ik. > 
. 4. a 
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The Roman Hiſtories tell us that, that very 
day four Years the Civil Wars were begun by 

Pompey the Father, Ceſar made an end of them 

with his Sons, C neus Pompeius being then 

ſlain, and it being alſo the laſt Battle Ceſar 


3 N Fe. Feb. 13. unlucky 
was ever in; and the Romans accounted Fe- , thy Rin 7 


bruary the 13th an unlucky Day, for on that 
day they were overthrown by the Gazls at 
Alia, and the Faby- attacking the City of the 
Veji were all ſlain fave one. 
Our Hiſtorians ſay Normandy was conquer- 


| ed from Duke Robert by Henry I. that day 40 


Years the Normans had won England. 


The Fews accounted Auguſt the 1cth an un- 44. 10: unlucky 


fortunate Day, on which day the firſt Tem- w the Je. 
ple was conſumed with Fire by Nebuchadnez- 

aar, their ſecond deſtroyed by Trtz the Son of 
Veſpaſian. The Treaſury of the Times, ſays 

the 8th of Loyon (Auguſt) the very ſame day 


679 Years one after another. 


The Kalendar to Ovid's Faſtorum ſays, crit pcs 
Aprilis erat Menſis Gracis auſpicatiſſimus. | 
A moſt auſpicious Month to the Grecians. 
See Weaper, p. 458. the old Rhymes con- 
cerning the Scots. 15 . 
Erly in a Morneuing e 
In an evill Thming, | 
Ment they from Dunbarre. 


Horace, Lib. 2. Ode 13. Curſing the Tree : 


that had like to have fallen upon him, ſays, 


In- 


Ile nefaſto te poſuit die. 


— — 
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— that it was planted in an unluchy 
9 TL FG , 


Der, 28, mdr. The Chriſtians have a Cuſtom of obſerving 
unlucky Days, eſpecially Childermaſs-Day, 
and Comes tells us that Lewis XI. would not 
debate any Matter on that Day, but account- 

ed it a ſign of great Misfortune towards him, 

if any Man communed with him about his 

Affairs, or troubled him with any Matter | 
whatſoever upon this Day. Thoſe Days which 

the Erng/iſh account unlucky are theſe follow- 

ing, viz. January the 1ſt, ad, 4th, 5th, 1oth, 

15th, 17th, and 19th; Febryary the 8th, 1oth, 

and 17th; March the 15th, 16th, and 19th; 

April the 16th and 21ſt; May the 7th, 11th, 

and 20th; Zune the 4th and 7th; July the 

I5th and 2oth; Auguſt the 19th and 2oth; 
September the 6th and 7th; Odober the 5th, 
November the 15th and 19th; December the 

6th, 7th, and 9th. 2 


April the ech for- On the 6th of April, Alexander the Great 
Aer me Gree. Was born; upon the ſame day he afterwards 
conquered Darius, won a great Victory at an 
Sea, and died the ſame day. On the ſame day Cha 

Philip his Father took Potidea; Parmenio his 1 C 

General gave a great Overthrow to the Ihri- Bra 

ans, and his Horſe was Victor at the Olym- bee 

pick Games. Therefore his Aſtrologers fore- ( 

told hirn, That a Son, whoſe Birth-Day was ac- Eng 

companie-d. with Three Vickories, ſhou'd prove In- da) 


vincible. Pegellius in Mellificio Hiſtorico. lian 
On the 6th of April alſo, the Emperor Buf- 
ſianus Cas acalla was born, and died on the ſame Ge 


ö day. Journal Hiſtory. 


At the as On the 19th of Auguſt was the famous Au- 45 
| io Habe. guſtus adopted; on the ſame day began his 


Conſul- 


ous to Charles Duke of Anjou. 1 
The 11th of February was the noted day of 
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wlſhip; alſo conquered the Triumviri; 
Dewi: died on the ſame day. Memoirs 
of King Charles I. Heroes. - 0 3 
The 6th of January was five times auſpici- Jamar the sch to 


Elizabeth, Wife to Henry VII. who was born 
and died on that day. Srom, in Arno 1466. 


0n January the 31, Henry the Cardinal, 


| King of Portugal, was born, and 68 Years af 


terwards died the ſame day, — 
On Auguſt the 19th, St. Louis of Sicily was 
born, and died. „ 


On November the 23d, Francis, Duke of 


Lunenburg was born, and died. 


On June the 11th, Sir Kenelm Digby was 
born, fought fortunately at Scanderoon, and 


died afterwards on the ſame day. „ 
The 24th of February was four times fortu- 


nate to Charles V. 3 


On Fuly the 7th, Sir Humphrey Davenport 
| was born, and on that day Anniverſary his 
Father and Mother died within a quarter of 
an Hour one of another. Memoirs of King 


Charles I. Heroes. 


On July the 6th, fix ſucceſſive principal 


Branches of the Family of the Trevors have 


been born. Same Memoirs. 


On the 14th of Oclober, Harold King of 


England was born, and was killed on the ſame 


day at the Battle of Haſtings, where our Wil- : 


ham the Conqueror got the Victory. 


Raphael Urbin, the famous Painter of Ira 
(Seen PAINTING) died on a Good Friday, 
which was the day of his Birth, Ætatis 37. 


Anno 1529, | | 


September 


the Duke of an. 
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September the d September the zd was a remarkable day to 


remarkable to 
Oliver Cromwell. 


\ 


| Wedneſday fortu- 


nate to Pope Six - 


"OY 


Thurſday fatal to 
Henry VIII. and 


his Poſte. ity. 


Fiday lucky to 


Gon ſal vo the 


Great. 
Saturday fatal to 


the Temple of 


Jeruſalem, 


_ ceſsful on this day. 


_ againſt him at Northampton; upon a Tueſdy 


07 Aſtrol ogy. 


Oliver, for on that day he got a Victory at 
Dunbar, on that day one at Worceſter, 1651, 


nicles) report they have been always very ſuc- 


The 


7 to 


Y at 
551. 


eek 


AA 
. N 7 . Ws n 


The City of [Tournay was taken four ſeve- 
ral times upon St, Andrew's Day; 1. By Hen- 
y VIII. of England; 2. By the Emperor Maxi- 
milan I. 3. By the Emperor Charles V. 4. By 
the Duke of Parma, 1581. It ſtands in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands oth: 6 1s Ee 
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Of Omens, and of Superſtitious Cuſtoms, ſee in 


the Treatiſe of AUGURE rf 
Having ſaid thus much of the Obſervations. 
of Days, Fortunate and Unfortunate, I will 
proceed to recite ſeveral Inſtances of the ſame 


Fortunes in Men and Names. And firſt. of 


thoſfſe 4414 


Perſons born of low Degree, that attained to 
„ ien ROAR, 0. 


 Rhodops, a beautiful Woman, whilſt ſhe 1525 


Bathing, had one of her Shooes taken away 


by an Eagle, that drop'd it at Memphis, in 
the Lap of a great Man, named Pſamneticus; 
i} admiring the Shape and Work of the Shooe, 
ent thro' all Egypt to find out, if poſſible, the 


Owner; which having done, he marry'd her. 
Iplicrates the Athenian, was but the Son of 
a Cobler, and came to be Lieutenant-General 


to Artexerxes, King of Perſia. + 


Eumenes was Son:of a Carter, yet was one 


of the chief Captains to Alexander the Great. 
Diocleſian the Emperor, was Son of a Nota- 


4, 


ry, or Scrivener. : ' 


J 


Valentinian the Emperor, was Son of a 


2232 ing i nf TH 
Pertinax was but the Son of a Woodmon-, 


Maximinus was but the Son of a Smith, and 
was advanced to the Dignity of Emperor on- 


ly for his high Stature, being 8 Foot 6 Inches, 


and 


| Rhodopus 


Iphicrares, 


Eumenes. 
Dliocleſan. 
valentinian. 
Pertinax. 


Maximinus; 


_ — 
—— —E—ä—ä—ͤ—ͤ — ve —— 


bb Caper. Hugo, Sirnamed Caper, the firſt of that 


See in our Chro- ſent King 


The Kings of advantage of the Time (then in Confuſion) 


\ 


Tomaſo Anello, = Tomaſo Anello, called | vulgarly Maſainello, 
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and his Wife's Bracelet ſerved him for a Ring 
CONE: eo $02 0m; 
Servius Tull. Servias Tullias, had the Name of Sery;, 
nh * being , _=—_ a Bond- woman. 
Tarquinius Pri- Iarquinius Priſcus, was Son to a poor Mer- 
bas. chant, or rather a Pedlar, in Corinth. 5 


So faith bern. Name, King of France, (from whom the pre- 
See in our ( | ModeS ie e 
write, but the Son of a Butcher in Paris; who 
when Lewis V. Son to Lotharizs, was poiſoned 
by Blanch his Wife for Adultery, taking the 
„ gathered a riotous Company together like 
himſelf, and got the Crown from the Heir 


Charles, who was Brother to Lot harius, and 


JJV 
ramiſfu., - Lamiſſus III. King of the Lombards, was but 
the Son of a common Strumpet, thrown into I an 


a Pond, (there called Lama, from whence he 
was named Lamiſſus) out of which he was M⸗ 
taken by King Agilnond, then a Hunting; | 
who ſeeing ſome Children floating in the Wa- rie 
ter, thruſt his Hunting-Pole amongſt them, i 
to which this Lamiſſuss gently clung, and he £ Ki 
wafted the Infant to Shoar, who afterwards I 


was by the People choſe his Sacceſfor. Ki 
See Carolus Canutizs, in the Catalogue of the qu 
Kings of Denmark, Vol. I. p. 282. cc 


Willi the Cn. iliam the Conqueror of England, was but I ec 


Fer. the Son of a Skinner's Daughter, begot by his 


Father Rollo, Duke of Normandy, at the Town WW F 
of Arlet in France, ſince which the Name of s 
| Harter e 09, 08760 2647, wank 


was but a poor Fiſherman, yet after got to 
command all Naples at the Head of many 
rl 88 


Primiſlaws 
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priniſſaus, King of Bohemia, was a poor Prinidaw. 
—_—- 3 7 

Lehn was Servant to à Prieſt of the Idols in d 

China, yet was the firſt Emperor of the Race 

of Tammges, (the nobleſt Family China now 

has) tiling himſelf by the Name of Hungus. 

| Lycungiss was a common Thief before he was tycungus: 

Emperor of Ching. ct 

Chunchilungur, a Chineſe, was at firſt a poor clunchilungus: 

Pyrate, and afterwards made King of Ping- 

nan, i. e. Pacifier of the South, having no 

leſs than 3000 Ships belonging to him. 

Agathocles was the Son of a Potter, yet ad- agathoctes: 

yanced to be King of Syracuſe. 6 a 

Ahdelonymis was but a Hireling in a Garden, abdelonimus, 

%% / ESTES 
Cairns Marius was firſt but a private Soldier, cus Marius, 

yet came to be ſeven times Conſul of Rome, 


an Honour greater than that of Kings. 3p 


 Bonoſi, Emperor of Rome, had a School- ret. 
ES AAA. 8 EN 
Pope John XXII. was the Son of a Cur- rope john xxl. 
rier. 5 C hops ” 

Ramirus, at firſt a Monk, came after to be Rami. 
King of Arragon. FFC 


Semiramis was Whore to a Slave, but the Scmiramis: 


th ſeeing and liking her, gave at her Re- 
queſt a days Command in the Throne, who 
commanding preſently the King to be Behead- 


| ed, reigned Queen of Egypt many Lear s. 


| Canguzs, or Cinguzs Chan, was à Braſier, or 
Blackſmith, yet came to be Law-giver to the 
I F = 

Roger, a poor Prieſt at Caen in Normandy. Roger. 
Prince Henry, younger Brother to our King 
William Rufus, paſſing that way heard his 
Maſs, which this Roger ſaid fo quick, that 


 Erince Henry thought him a Prieſt fit for Sol- 


X 2 diers, 
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diers, and therefore brought him over into 

England, and recommended him to his Brother 

King William, who made him afterwards Bi. 

ſhop of Salisbury, and Lord High Chancelly 

of England; and this Roger grew ſo Rich; he 

built the Caſtles of Salisbury, Viſes, Sherburn 

SE, _. JMMatmsbury, and Newark, and yet had 40000 

\*" - Marks in ready Money Jelt.....1 05» 

tes Shells and Pope Nicholas V. was the Son of a Poulterer 

Tepe Shtw V. Fi xtus V. of a Hogheard The Conſul Alpbe- | 

is, but a Taylor s Apprentice. 0 

sin. Sinan, the great Balla in the Court of S/ 

mms I. was born of baſe Parentage; and being 

an Infant was laid in the Fields, where he had 

his Genitals bitten off by a Sow; Selymus paſ- 

{ſing by, and taking notice of the extraordina- 

ry Eunuch, took the Foundling home to his 

Palace, and afterwards was accounted Seh- 

| muss right Hand. ee HLENY'S 252 

| Cardinal Mazacine. '' Cardinal Mazarine was but a Yeoman, who 

venturing at Play all his fmall Stock, by the 

Fortune of the Dice won looo Crowns; af- 

ter which he grew Ambitious, and at length 
to that great Fame he had in the World. 

Lund Cromwell, The Lord Cromwell, who was Lord High 

Chancellor of England, in the Time of King 

5 Henry VIII. was but the Son of a Smith. 

cCodina Wolſey. Cardinal Wolſey, Archbiſhop of York, Lord 

Es High Chancellor of Eng/and,. Biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, &c. had, as ſome ſay, no better Man 
or his Sire than a poor Butcher. 3 

Nich. Brakeſpears. 


— ». * 


_ Nicholas Brakeſpeare, was born at St. Al 
bons, and a Bond- man at Langley in Hertford- 
hire, yet afterwards came to be Pope, by the 
%%% on py ld agercs 
| Roger Welden. Roger Walden, a poor Scholar of Oxford, was | 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and died | 
in the Ninth Year of King Henry IV. 11. 


Sir Walter ſeeing, immediately plucke 
Pluſh Cloak, and ſpread it on the Place, ſhe 
paſſing over took Notice of him, and after- 
Wards advanced him, tho he concluded unfor- 


The firſt Elector of Mens in Germany, was 
the Son of a Carman. See in HERALDRY. 
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Franciſco P 12ar Yo Was A Baſtard, and by the Francis Pizarro, 


poor Whore, his Mother, laid in a Church- 
Porch, from whence he was taken and laid in 

the Fields, where for ſomg, Time he ſucked a 
Sow. Vet afterwards grown up, he went to 
America, conquered all Peru, and was by the 
King of 75 made Vice Roy thereof, and 
Mau or AAA o o oo 
"The late Marſhal Farben, who died in 
France, March 30. 1707. firſt carried a Muſket 
in the Regiment of Conde, Anno 1651. againſt 
the King of France, till Cardinal Mazarine per- 
ſuaded him into the King's Service. He was 
the Son of Urban le Preſte, Lord of Vauban. 

George Villers was but the third Son of a George 

Knight, and being raiſed to be ſworn Servant 
to King Janes I. came after to be Duke of 


Buckingham. 


Fir Francis Bacon, Lord Perulam. See in 


Britiſh Hiſtorians, in HISTORY Vol. I. p.309. 


Villers. 


Sir Walter Rawleigh was born at Budely in si. Waker Raw: | 


leig 


Devonſhire, and having been in Ireland, came see more of him 


amengſt 


the Hi- 


over again, having very good Cloaths, which aenglt the BY 
was the beſt part of his Eſtate, (ſaith Warly in vol. 1 1 528 and 


d in Navig 


his Wonders) and one day walking Abroad, ;“ 


ation, P- 


met the Queen, (viz. Queen E/:zabeth) who 


was walking likewiſe, ſhe coming to a mar- 


ſhy Place, ſeemed afraid to tread there, which 
d off his 


tunate, being Beheaded for a Combination 


with France, and other Crimes he was Inno- 
cent of. The Fortune of which Man invites 


X 3 3 us 


ts 
1 
Fi 
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The A of £6: 0 R 1 U N E in r ſeveral great 


their Graves in Peace, and full of Year, 


erors unfor- 


tunate in ſuddain 
Dearhs, & c. 


Julias $ Dung. 
Say ing was, 
t hat would not 2 


us to take farther Notice (as was intendeq) 


al. or moſt of the Roman Emperors before 
Conſtantine (the firſt Emperor that received the 
Chriſtian Faith)- died unnatural Deaths, hut 


0 en 


of the Unfortunate, or 


erſonages. 


I. we conſult with Story, we mall find that 


ſuch as ſucceeded him, went moft of em to 


From Julius Ceſar unto Conſtantine, are num- 
bred about Forty Two Eat e of which 
Julius was J murdered in the Senate 
Hou 8 
Auguſtus was haſtened to /Death b by! his Wife 
Livie. 1 
Tiberius by Acro. | 
Caligula was flain by Cafſizs Chereas 
Caudius was poiſoned by Agrippina. 
Nero and Otho laid violent Hands on them: 
ſelves. | 
| Galba and Vi zel were maff; acred by the 
Soldiers. 3 
Domitian by Steba nus. 15 
Commodus by Letws and E 2 


Pertinax and Julianus by the tumultuous 
Guards. 00 


hen he muſt, and Curacalla by the command of Macrinis, 


he that would die 


3 Aftrologers foretold ſhould be tus | T 


Suce 1 1 
Macrinus, Heliogabulus, W Severus, { 

 Maximinus, Maximus, and Balbienus, all ſuc⸗ | 

ceſſivel by the Men of . " OA | 
Gordianes by Philip. . | 


Philip by the Soldiers, | 


BEES Heſtilianus 


of er 


. ilianus by Gallus and milianus, and 
de) 47 the Soldiers. . = 
Veerianzs died Priſoner in Parthia. 

FHlorianus and Diocleſianus (the laſt of which 
quitted his Empire, and turned Gardiner) were 
Authors of their own ends. l 

Aurelianus was e by his Houſhold 
Servants. „ | 

Gallienis, QA ntili - "Tacitus, and Probuc, 
fell by the Fury of the Military-Men. 

The Tyrant Ariſtarchus was made a Sacri- 

fice to the Publick Rage of the Lacedemoni- 
an 1 
The great Warring Pyrrhus, King of Epire, 
was ſlain with a Tile by an old! omen. at Ar. 
gos Peloponnęſiacum. 
Ceſar the Prator died putting on his Shooes. 
"eo Lepidus ſtriking witli his Foot againſt f 
Ae, | 
The Rbodian Ambaſſador. having made an 
Oration before the Senate of Rome. 

Aꝛuacreon drinking. 4 

Jorquatus eating a Cake. 

Cardinal Colonna eating Figs. 

Zeuxis the Painter laughing at an old Wo- 
man he was to finiſh. 
Auguſtus performing a Compliment. 

s  @Qloudivs the Emperor by putting a Feather 
| down his Throat. 

The fair Ceres with Joy, at the Peoples 
rendring exceſſive Thanks, aving ſucceeded 
m the Enbaſſaę lage of a diftreſſ ed Te: be- 


; d 


of the Monarchs of . we find theſe 
to receive a Fate not much en mn the 
Kaan Exmpexors, for 5 


9 . 


K 4 7 ortiger 
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Kings of England - 


Unfortunate, 


on Horſeback by e a Servant belonging to his 


4 Daniſi Wedding in Lambeth. 


 Fpirators Lift, "who joined with his Queen and 
| Others to take away his Crown and Lite. 


luz LY an Arrow... 


Boſworth. 


of Along. 


Vor tiger about Anno 464 4 way depoſed, th 
after reſtored. 

King Edmund died by the Stab of a Thief 
about 5585 wie. 

15 5 E dred-+ was depoſed, tho” after ref 
re 

King Edward thi younger, or "Mattyr ſtab'd 


Mother-in-Law. 
. King Edmond i de murdered at Oxford.” 
King Hardycaute the Dane fell down dead at 


King Harold was killed with many Wounds 
at the Battle of Haſtings. in Suffex.” 

King William Rufus ſhot © centally, or 
premeditatedly, i is not known) by Sir Haller 
Tyrret, ſhobting at a Deer, in New Foreſt, 

King Henry II. died with Grief, at ſeeing 
his Son John's Name at the Head of the Con: 


King Richard 1. killed at the Siege of Ge 


ing John oiſoned at Swir ead Abby. 
W754 2 Fele II. depoſed ts Abby. in 
Berti Caſtle, by running a red hot Spit thro 
his Fundament. 
King Richard H. dend by, Sir Piers of 
Exton, and, fix other Aſſaſſins in the 1 LN 


tho the King killed four of then. 


King Henry IV. died of an Apoplexy. - 
"King: Henry VI. depoſed and 1 7 5 in 


the Tower by Richard Duke of Glouceſter. i 


be King Edward V. ſmother ed to Death with 
Pillows in the Tote 


reſt, and-Dighroj. 1 


wer, by Sir "Files Tyrrel, For- 1 


King Richard Nt. killed at the Battle of 
king 


the High-way ſide and beg; 


* 
x N 


of Aſtrology. 


King ' Edward VI. died (quppoſed by Poiſon 
given by The Duke of Northumberland). at 


Greenwich. 


King Charles I. beheaded on a Scaffold, an 
Act never parallelled, but in Dardanus King of 
Scotland, beheaded by his Subjects, A. C. 76, 

King Charles II. depoſed, and in extream 
danger of his Life, tho by great Providence 


preſerved, : 
King Fames II. died in an Exile in Franc 7 


But to proceed to others of leſſer Character 
in the World, tho! of of no ſmall Note in Hi- 


ſtory- 


Beliſarius,” a Servant to one bf the Roman 


Emperors, who had ſubdued the Goths, and 


ſerved his Country in great Command, was 
yet reduced to that Necellity, as to ſtand by 
Date Obolum K. 
l iſario, Give a Half-penny to Beliſarins. © 

Themiſtocles the Champion of Greece died an 
Exile i in Perſia; 

Joab, that Politick Leader, thay Fj 9 the E 
Lord's Battels, died at the Horns of the Al- 
. 

Phocion was ſlain by the People of Sener. 


| See in our Trex; 


Demoſthenes laid violent Hands upon him- „ 0 


ſelf. 


5 


Pericles was many Times endangered. 
| Theſeris, the Founder of the famous City 
Athene, was depoſed from his Royalty, and 


impriſoned ſpightfully. 


Ariſtides, Alcibiades, Nicias, and other fa- 


mous Generals, were bamſhed Ten Years by 


the Oſtraciſm which form of Puniſhment was Ohe, whe: 


ſo called, becauſe the Name of the Party ba- 


was 


ſhed was writ on an Oyſter-ſhell, an 
uſed 
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uſed towards ſuch who. either began to gray 
25 Popular, or Potent among the Men of 

ervice. 8 5 
Coriolanus the Warring Roman was Exiled. 
Camillus that great Warrior likewiſe con- 


fined to Arde. 5 
Saäeipio was murdered, with divers others. 


Ventidius was diſgraced by Mark Anthony, 


after divers eminent Services. 


Agricola was poyſoned with the Privity of 
Domitian. . 


Corbulo was murdered by, the Command of 
Nero. All theſe fix laſt being great Romane 
that lived in an Age wherein it was not law- 
ful to be Valiant. 1 8 „ 


Gon ſalvo the Great of Spain, after his bs. | 
queſt of Naples, driving alſo the French, and 
bringing the 1talian Potentates to the Spaniards 


Devotion, was by his Maſter called home, died 


obſcurely, and was buried without Solemnity | 


or Tears. 


* . 


' Chriftapher Columbus the Italian, after his f- 


mous Diſcovery of America, and two other 


famous Voyages, as alſo many great Services 
for the Spaniards, was buried at Sevil. The 


People of Spain proving ungrateful to his Me- 
mory, and unjuſt to their great Benetactor.. 
Guiſe and Byron in France are two noted and 
ſad Examples of the change of Fortune; alſo 
Count Walleſiine in Germany. . 


8 A 


Englith Favourite: P7erce Gaveſton, and the Spencers in the 
Dutertunate.. Time of Edward II. of England, were not ſo 


Fortunate in their Princes Love, as they was 
unfortunate in the Peoples hate, who forced them 


to be baniſhed the Realm, and at laſt behead- 
ed them 887 50 BY 


. Efex, that great Warrior under Queen Eli- 
zabeth, moſt unfortunately fell, (dying & a 
$507 5,5," WOO 


'» vw WU ww OT 


71% Hiſtorians in HISTORY. J. 


| Of Aſtrolagy. 
Scaffold) tho' for ſome Time a Favourite of 
Fortune and the Queen. 


Dudley of Northumberland came not mcd 


ſhort of Eſſex in his Misfortunes. | 
illiam Duke of Suffolk, after 34 Years be- 


5 
* 


ing employed in the French Wars, was at his 


return baſely made away. . 
Cardinal Wolſey, a Man that had arrived 


to the Pinnacle of Humane Happineſs, and 


Greatneſs, in Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 


Times, yet fell into Diſgrace, and pined him- 
ſelf to Death, not without Suſpicion of taking 


1 3 
Sir Thomas Moor, once Lord High Chancel- 
ler of England, and a great Favourite of King 
Henry VIII. yet for refuſing to take the Oath 
of Supremacy, and diſallowing the Marriage 
with Queen Aune of Bulloigne, forfeited his 
— I af 5 

Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. See Bri- 


* 1 * 


Sir Walter Rawleigh, once in Favour with his 
Prince, and thereby had a Commiſſion to make 
a Diſcovery. of a Gold Mine in America, yeʒt 
upon his return fell into Diſgrace, and loft his 


Life under King James I. 


Thus Politicians are oſten unfortunate to 
themſelves, for ſo was Parmenio under Alexan- 
der, Sejanus under Tiberius, Cleander under 


Commodus, Ablavius under Conſtantine, Eutro- 


pius under Arcadias, Vignizs under Frederick, 
Brocas under Philip, Cabreca under Peter. 
And now we come to our laſt Obſervations, 


which Heylin in his Deſcription of Greece alſo 


takes Notice of, viz. the 


Fatal 
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. of Afrolegy. 


Fatal ConTranierIEs. in one and the 
Jame NAME. 


Philip; Y TY Father of Ie, laid the 
firſt Foundation of the Macedonian Monarch, 
and Philip the Father of Perſeus ruined it. 

 Baldyoin was the Name of the firſt, and laſt 
Eper of the Latines in Conſtantinople ; cot 
8 which City, it was built by a Conſtan- 
Tine, Son of Helena, A Gregory being Pa- 
triarch, and was loft by a' Conſtantine, the Son 


of an Helena, a. Gregory. being then alſo Pa- 
triarch. 


The Turks have 2 Pro hecy, that as Con- 
ee was won by a lahomet, ſo it ſhall 
be loſt by a Mahomet. 

Auguſſur was the firſt eſtabliſhed Emperor 
of Rome, and Auguſtulus was the laſt. 

Dorius tlie Son of Hyſtaſpes was the Reſtorer, 


ay Darius the Son of pla the Overthrower 


of the e at Mo 


25 ions 22 is this Ouranos made 
af the etter H. 


Not, rei I feu, but 11 this Letter 


Harb been obſerved ominous to Evgland s Good 
N 


a Firf Hercules, Heft one and Helen were the : 


Ji V. 


„ 
Of War 7 Troy. es, Seed becoming ſo out- 
avs: 7? 


Humber tbe OR 55 Eweign Arms did firſt 
the Brutes invade ; 


| Helen to Rome's Imperial Throne the Britiſh 
Crown convey d. : 
Hengiſt 


 ternus, Ueltodorus, Abenragel, Paulus, Ptoto- 


of A ro logy. 


Hengiſt and Horſus did fi ft plant Saxons in 


this Iſle ; 


Hungar and Hubba frſt brought Danes that 


ſway'd bere long while. 


A Harold had the SAXON end, at Hirdykmts 


the Dane; 
Henries the Firſt and Second did reftore the Eng 


liſh Reign; 


Fourth Henry, firſt for Lancaſter did England's 5 


Crown obtain. 


Seventh Henry, Jarring Lancaſter and York 


_ antes in Peace, + 


Henry the E ghtb did happily Rome's Ireligior | 


| ceaſe. 


Near Gele a Town of the Spaniſh Nether- 


lands) hath been fought three memorable Bat- 
tles by three Philips, Generals on the French 
fide. 802 Morden's Geography, p ).I77. 

en by the Chriſti- See more in the 


Treatiſe of Ma. 
Lick preſently af. | 
er Witcheraff. 


When Feruſalem was ta 
ans, under Godfrey of Bulloigne, the German 


Emperor's Name was Fredericus, the . Pope's: 


Urbanus, the Hieroſolymitan Patriarch Heracli- 


us; and ſo alſo were they called when the 

Chriſtians again loſt it. Teſte, Roger Hovedon 

in the Life of Henry II. of England. 
King Henry III. of France breaking his Oath, 


cauſed the Duke of Guiſe to be murdered in 
lis Preſence, St. Clement being the Watch-word 


appointed by the King to thoſe who were to 


kill him; and he himfelf within eight Months 
after was miſerably ſlain by a Frier named 


Uement, | Of Aftrology have wrote theſe 


A UTHO R 8, 
of the Ancients, Meſſabala, 1 Ma- 


mey, 
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Of Augury. 

mey, Campanus, Regiomontanus, Lucius Balgr. 
tius, Aponenſts, Roger Bacon, Guido Bonatys 

See Middleton's Practical Aſtrology, Wood: 

 ward's Aſtrology, Saunder's Afſtyological Juch- 


—_— 


OF AUGURT. 


AT G U RY is the Art of Inſpection and 


Divmation, by obſerving the Entrails of 


Birds and Beaſts, and was in great Eſteem 
among the Ancients. The Lacedemonians had 
always an Augur to attend upon their Kings; 
and among the Romans was a College of Au- 
gurs. Romulus himſelf was a Soothſayer, and 
ordained that the Choice of Magiſtrates ſhould 


de confirmed by Augury; and fo fond were 


the Ancients of this Art, that nothing of Pub- 
lick or Private Affairs ſhould be tranſacted 
without it. In Auruſpicium it was obſerved 
whether the Beaſt came willingly to the Altar or 
not, (See in RELIGION, V. 1. p. 48, 49, 50.) 
whether the Entrails were of a natural Colour, 
and not Exulcerated, or whether any Part were 


| Sundry Divinai- defecti ve or wanting; and when Auguſtus found 


ons by Accidents 


and Grcumſtances tO Galls in his Sacrifice, the Credulity of the 
el Things. People concluded a hope of Peace with Anthony, 


and the Amity of Perſons in Choler with each 
other. Becauſe Brutys and Caſſius met 2 


Blackmoor, and Pompey had on a dark colour- 


ed Garment, at Pharſalia, theſe were thought 
Preſages of their Overthrow.— When Gra- 
cas was ſlain, the ſame day the Chickens re- 
See Magick. fuſed to come out of their Coop. So the 
Death of Cæſar was divined from the — 

KEE 1 


Of Augury. 
ing of Armour in his Houſe —The Poiſon- 
ing of Ger manicns by the Sounding of a Trum- 
net of its own accord. The like of a paint- 
ed Horſe on the Wall of the Palace of the Em- 
peror Andronicus Palaologus, about Anno 1300. 
was judged a happy Omen to that Emperor; 
and his Chancellor congratulated him in the 
Erpectation of future Triumphs, yet when 
Baldwin, Emperor of the Latins was beaten 
out of Conſtantinople by his Father, his Horſe 


neighed after the ſame manner. An Owl 


ſcreeching in the Senate-Houſe, was deemed 
ominous to Auguſtus. -A company of Crows 
following Sejanus to his Houſe with great 


Noiſe and Clamour, was judged to be fatal, 
and ſo indeed it proved Romulus had pro- 


miſed to him the Empire before his Brother, 
becauſe he had ſeen the double Number of Vul- 


tures.— So our Wilkam the Conqueror, when 
he firſt ſtep'd on Land, his Foot ſlipping he 


fell down, and got ſome Dirt in his Hand, 


which being judged an ill Sign, he ſaid, No, 
I have by this taken Poſſeſſion of this Land-—— 


And a Swarm of Bees hovering over St. An- 


broſe, as alſo Plato the Philoſopher, when In- 
fants in their Cradles, was judged to portend 
great Wiſdom ſhould flow from their Mouths. 
| Baker in his Chronicle makes mention of the 
great Tempeſt which drove King Philip into 


England, Temp. Henry VII. which blew down 


the Golden Eagle from the Spire of St. Paul's, 


and in the Fall, it hit upon a Sign of the Black 


Eagle in St. Paul's Church-Yard, London, and 
broke it down, which was adjudged ominous 


to the Imperial Houſe; and ſo it proved, for 


at his Arrival in Spain, this Philip ſickened and 
died. In an Account from Genoa, dated May 


the 17th, 1711. and Printed in the News-Pa- 


pers 
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320 Of Augury. 
pers at London, May 31. 1711. mention i; 

made that an Exgliſb Ship arriv'd at Barcelona 

April the 17th, with Corn from Barbary, and 

that the Maſter caught that day in ſight of the 

Land an Eagle which pearched upon one of 

the Maſts of the Ship, which he preſented to 


King Charles III. and as the Emperor died the 


fame day, they took this as a good Omen for 


his Catholick Majeſty. See in the Treatiſes of 
ASTROLOGY, MAGICK, and DREAMS. 


che Proverb Avi 
Siniſtrã how oc- 


Auſpicium 9. Aviſpicium, was taken from the 
caſioned. 


Flight of Birds, either on the Right Hand or 


Siniſtra, Good Luck, becauſe in Giving or Go- 

ing, the Right Hand is oppoſite to the Recei- 

Len "TILT rice: £3 
| ee the Beaſt | Burbury in the Relation of a Journey made 
Te Vol. 1. 5. 55. by the Lord Howard to Conſtantinople, faith, 
at Muſan-Baſha-Palanka, the Balgarian Women 


ſtrewed little bits of Butter and Salt in the 


May before lum, preſaging and wiſhing them 


a Proſperity to their Journey and Affairs. Vide 


Burbury, p. 126. . JA 
And here it may not be improper to Note 


ſomething of the Practice and Antiquity of 


ſeveral 


 Gaperſtitious CusTOMs and SAY1NGS now 


Cuſtom of pair. The Cuſtom of pairing Nails, and cutting 


pair their Nails upon the Nundine, obſerved 
every 9th day, and other certain days in the 


Meek, according to that of Aſonius, Ungues, 


Mercurio, 8&c. 


The 


on the Left; and hence is the Proverb, Avi 


off our Hair at certain Times, is a Relick of 
Ancient Superſtition; for the Romans feared to 
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Of Augury. 321 
he Conjecturing on future Events by Spots of spots in our 
in our Nails, is no Modern Practice; 7 Nails. 
affrming to have diſcovered a Property in 

himſelf of finding therein ſome Signs of moſt 

Events that ever happened unto him. The 

Spots in the top of the Nails ſignify Things 
paſt; in the middle, Things preſent, and at 
the bottom, Events to come: White Specks 
are ſuppoſed to preſage our Felicity; blue 


ones, our Misfortunes, and the like. 
© To obſerve the falling of Salt, proceeds Of the filling of 
from a particular Omination among the an- - 
cients, who knowing Salt was Incorruptible, 
made it the Symbol of Friendſhip, and if it 
caſually fell, they accounted their Amity 
Would be of no Duration, i 7 5 
L The Cuſtom of giving Coral to Children, Of Coral for Chil 
4 and faſtening it about their Necks, thereby to l. 
F rub their Gums, and make an eaſier Paſſage 
for their Teeth, is a Practice believed to be Su- 
perſtitiouſſy Founded, as preſumed, an Amu- 
let or Defence agãinſt Faſcination. For the 
ſame is delivered by Pliny, Lib. 3:2. 
The refraining to kill Swallows, it being of ror killicg 
eſteemed unlucky to deſtroy them, has no W-. 
other reaſon for its Original, than that anci- 
ently thoſe Birds were ſacred: unto the Pe- 
nates, or Houſhold Gods of the Ancients, and 
therefore were preſerved, 'as alſo they were 
highly Donenfecd for being the Nuncio's of the 
Spring; for which reaſons the Rhodians had a 
ſolenm Song to welcome in the Swallows. See 
| Alan. 8 e 33 
The Opinion, that it is good to have a Wolf Of a wolf or 
croſs the Way, and bad to have a Hare croſs ** waz 5 
it, altho' it be Ancient, had no other reaſon 
for its Original, than that it may be eſteemed 
„ 


* 


- CE oo. 


: a I ts. 
* 


W 
fortunate to eſcape the firſt, and a loſs to 1 
the ſecond eſcape us. . 


, 


ag hy at The Cuſtom of decking Houſes with Ivy at 


2 Time, is but becauſe Ivy was anci. 

ently dedicated to Bacchus the God of Wine, 

| why 1s ſpent in no ſmall Quantity at that 
Time. 


ot breaking te. The Cuſtom of breaking the Egg-ſhell after 


Egg ell. 


the Meat is out, hath been an Ancient Pra. 
ctice, and the Intent was to prevent Witch 
craft, leſt Witches ſhould draw or prick 


Names therein, and thereby Miſchief their 
Perſons, as Dalecampius hath obſerved, _ 


ot the Tae Lo- The making a True Lover's Knot, is ſtill 


NOR? 


retained 1n Preſents of Love, and might have 
its Original from Nodus Herculanus, or that 
which was called Hercules's Knot, reſembling 
the ſnaky Complication in the Caduceus, or 
Rod of Hermes; and in which form the Zone, 
or *Woollen Girdle of the Bride (in Ancient 
Times) was faſtened, as Tzrnebs obſerves in 
his Adverſaria. n . 


| Unbleſ#d till e The Saying, They are Unbleſs'd, until they 
have pur on heir habe put on their Girdle, may have indeed no 


© Of the 


ordinary Conſideration for-its Original, ſince 
by a Girdle or Cincture, are ſymbolically im- 
plied Truth, Reſolution, and Readineſs unto 
Action, which are Parts and Vertues required 
in the Service of God. According whereto we 
find that the 1/7ae/ites did eat the Paſchal Lamb 
with their Loins girded; and the Almighty 
challenging Job, bids him gird up his Loins 

like a Man. 85 3 5 
k The Cuſtom to ſay, Somebody is Talking of 
mi when our Cheek burneth or gloweth, appears 
to be an Ancient Conceit, being ranked among 
Superſtitious Opinions by Pliny; but the uy. 
riſe 


Of Augury. 
riſe of it is as unknown, ay the occaſion of 
ſuch a ſignifying Genius. 5 


The Cuſtom of nouriſhing Hair upon the of rowing | 
Moles of the Face, 18 the Per petuation of a Hair upon Moles. 


very ancient Practice, and tho now innocently 
us d, may have a ſuperſtitious Original accord- 
ing to that of P/iny Nevos in facie tondere 
religioſum habent nunc. = 


/ 


The Practice we have to determine doubtful of gfening of a 
Matters by the opening of a Book, and letting 
fall a Staff, are ancient Fragments of Pagan 


Divinations. 


The Cuſtom of receiving the Climacterical Of the Climatte. 


rical Y 


Year of 63 as a very dangerous Year, 1s a very 
ancient Belief; Philo, the Few, having filled 
up ſeveral Pages with things relating to this 


Number: and Pythagoras and Plato have been 
great Maintainers thereof in their Numerical 
Conſiderations. The Opinion ariſes from that 


Belief, that the Days of Men are uſually caſt 


up by Septenaries, and every Seventh Year 
conceived to carry ſome #ltering Character 
with it; as alſo. the Moon (which governs 


Man's Body) is ſuppoſed to be meaſur'd by 


Sevens. And ſo the Number Seven and Nine, 


which multiply'd into themſelves, do make 
63, is commonly eſteemed the Great Climacte- 
rical of our Lives. 1 


The Cuſtom of ſaluting or bleſſing People 


when they Sneeze, is generally believed to de- 


rive its original from a Diſeaſe wherein ſuch 
as ſneezed dy'd; and this ſeems to be proved 
from Caroline Sigonius, who in his Hiſtory of 
Italy, makes mention of a Peſtilence in the 
time of Gregory the Great, that proved perni- 
clous and deadly to thoſe that ſneez'd. Vet 
there is an elder Ara for this Practice, it being 
mention d by Abpuleius, who lived 300 Years 
5 before 


Of 
ple 


Snetze. 
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Book, Cc. 


Of ſaluting Peo- 
when they 
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324 Of Augury. 
| before Gregory's time, and others, as Petroni,, 
Arbiter, Proconſul of Bithynia, in the Reign of 
Nero. This Cuſtom is not only uſed in Er. 
land, but inxhe remoteſt Parts of Africa, and 
the Eaſt, as Odignus and Pinto in their Travels 
witneſs. The Ground of the fo ancient Cy. 
ſtom was probably the Opinion the Ancientz 
held, that ſneezing was a good Sign or bad, 
and therefore uſed to congratulate the one, and 


ſneezing at certain times was held lucky, at 
others unlucky ;- and St. Auſtin teſtifies, the An- 


ſneez d whilſt they put on their Shooes. 


Yout ! in Werce- 


fterſpire. Hills in, Worceſterſhire, when People fan their 


Foul! to inyoke it; which Word (no doubt) 


the God of the Winds. And others think it is 
maſs-Batch, the Tule-Block or Joul- Bloch, i. e. the 
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Chriſtmaſs-Games, ſo named becauſe about Chriſt- 


2 a 2 
r 


2 verned by Aol, are then moſt prevalent. 

f dns In Herefordſhire, and ſome other Countries 
the vulgar People at the Prime of the Moon 
do uſe to ſay it is a fine Moon God bleſs her, 


— — 
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Ancient Iriſh who adored that Planet, or elſe 


— 2 ̃—— 


(particularly in the High-Lands) where Wo- 
| men are uſed to make a Curtſey to the New 
1 Moon. And that ſome Exgliſp Women do retain 
5 a Touch of this Gentiliſin is plain, when getting 

3. = 
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deprecate the other by this Salutation; for out 
of Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and others, we find that 
cients were wont to go to bed again, if they 
of Crying vo: In ſeveral Places, particularly on Malbernes 
Corn, and want Wind, they cry Youl! Voul! 


faith Mr. Gadbury, is a Corruption of Aolus 


from Æolus that they call the Iule- Batch or Chriſt- 
 Chriſtmaſs-Block, as alſo the Jule. Game, that is 


naſs time the Eaſtern Winds ſaid to be go- 


which may be a blind Zeal retained from the 


might proceed from the Cuſtom in Scotland 


— 
in WM cr and fitting aſtride on a Yate or Stile, the 
of Ml 5& Night of a Moon they ſay, 


8 b © be TEE YE my 1 . 
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pe | | | 
10 All Hail to the Moon, all Hail to thee , 

els I prithee good Moon declare to me 

u- This Night who my Husband muſt be. 

d, perhaps the Original of nailing a Horſe-ſhoe ormilingatiorts. 


on 
1d on the Threeſhold of ſome Peoples Doors, tho? hoo ar the Doar. 


ut no pretended to keep out Witches, might be 
at from the like Cuſtom practis'd in Rut landſpire, N 
at where ſtands Burgley-Houſe, the ancient Seat of 


the Harrington near Oakham, a fair Market 
Town of that County, which Lordſhip the 
Lord Harrington enjoyed with this Priviledge, 
That if any of Noble Birth came within 
the Precinct of that Lordſhip, they ſhould for- 
feit as an Homage, a Shooe from the Horſe 
whereon they rode; or elſe to redeem it with 
2 Sum of Money. In Witneſs whereof there 
are many Horſe-ſhooes nailed upon the Shire 
Hall Door, ſome being of large Size and anci- 
ent Faſhion, others New and of our preſent 
Nobility, whoſe Names are ſtainp'd upon them; 
but there are ſome without any Names. That 
ſuch Homage was due it appears, becauſe there 


Vas a Suit in Law formerly commenced againſt 


} the Earl of Lincoln, who refuſed to forfeit his 
C bo JE NT 
_ Of the Cuſtom at Funerals in Herefordſhire 
to hire poor People to take on them the Sins of 
the Deceaſed, whom they termed Sin-eaters : 
And the Practice in ſome Parts of Lancaſhire and 
Ouoſbire, on the Second of November, to ſet on 
a Table-Board a high Heap of Soul-Cakes 
(like to the Shew Bread in the Bible) where 
every Viſitant took one, and other the like 
_ Uſages I forbear to * at large, referring 
3 to 
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as a God, for his {kill in the Magick Art, in 


Amphiateus, Tyrefias, Mapſus, Apbilotin, 


MES K took its Original and Name 


guage no more than Wiſeman or Philoſopher. _ 


Of Magich. 
to others who have writ thereof, and noy 
come to enumerate ſome few who have writ of 
Augury: Of which are theſe „ 


AUTHORS, 


Chalcas, Romulus. 


— — . — 


Of MAGICK. 


from the Maguſei, as Suidas believes; 

but the receiv*d Opinion is, That it is a Perſian 
Name, and that Magos ſignifies in that Lan- 
Ceneis was worſhipped amongſt the Greeks 


the Days of Auguſtus the Emperor. And ſo 


Simon, the Samaritan, was honoured at Rome 


Divine Megick. 


being abſolutely hap 


with a Statue for his Excellency in this Art, 1 2 
with this Inſcription, To Simon the Holy God, 8 
This was in the Time of Claudius Ceſar. A 
It is diſtinguiſh'd into Lawful and Unlawful, 1 Hh 
and divided into Four Kinds. 1. Divine, by t 


the particular Grace of ' Almighty God, which { 
y and accompliſh'd, ex- 1 

ceeds our Forces, and wholly depends on that 

Spirit, qui quo vult ſpirat, and which diſcovers | f 

it ſelf in noble and ſupernatural Operations, 

ſuch as Prophecy, Miracles, Ac. ſuch. Magi- 

cians were Moſes, Foſhua, the Prophets, Apo- 


ſtles, c. This Pliny not underſtanding, con- 


demn'd, as alfo another which he calls by the 


Name of the Cyprian Magick, that is, that 1 a 


OW 


& Paul; who being in Cypres did, in preſence .. 

of the Proconſul Sergius, make Elymas the Sor 
any. {Xeon 

2. Is the Thewrgrick, or White Magick, by Theurgick. 
the Aſſiſtance of an Angel, which upon account 
of Religion, enjoyns Faſting, Abſtinencies; 

Piety, Purity, c. that the Soul deſirous of 

Commerce with the ſuperior Deities, may not 

be in any. thing diverted by its polluted or 


ſinful Body. 


3323 
4. Natural A 


agick, by their own Induſtry N vegic, 


and Ability, which arrives to that degree, they 


will produce in March ripe Roſes, Figs, Cc. See the Treaiſe 
roducing Effects before the Time ordain'd by * „ 
Nature n cauſe Thunder, Lightning, CI: 
Nature, and cauſe T under, Lightning, 7. 12. 

Rains, Winds, nals of divers Sorts, and 

ſeveral Tranſmutations and Transfigurations 

of living Beings, ſuch as Roger Bacon, and 

others are ſaid to have done by pure Natural 


The Ceremonial Parts of Magick is Conjuring ceremoni.1 Pans | 


5 8 ur f 2 Of Magick. 
and Necromancy, whereby Men invoke the gef e. 


Souls of dead Bodies, and inchant Children, cromancy aver a 


and carry about them certain Pocket Damons, d up, le ies 
little Spirits nouriſhed in Glaſſes, by which a complear vear, 
they foretel and pretend to Prophecy, and seg — 4 


„ ; ture 
ſpend their time in Incantations, Charms, Phil- dy. 


ters, Sc. to the Prejudice of People. As we 
read that Duffzs, King of Scots, was roaſted 
with a gentle Heat, only by means of theſe 


Magicians laying an Image of Wax before 


the Fire; and the ſame they can dg by Cold. 


tormenting the Abſent with grieyous. Pains, 
See in PHILOSOPHY, peg. 13. and in 
CHRONOLOGY, p. 230. and in AUGURY, 
Pag. 322, At the Cares of King Richard * 
"IN 8 0 


Aa 


TH 
” \ : 
1 
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| we read Women of England, Jews and Women were forbid tu 

I were forbid to be approach (by reaſon Inchantments were com. 
Spectators of the | . 0 n | | 

- Clympick Games. mon) to prevent their Faſcinations: As you 
may read in the Exgliſb Chronicles. 


3 Paracelſis tells us, that pronouncing the 

= Words, 0%, Ofye, will make Serpents ſtop 
OE their Motion and lie ſtill as if they were dead. 
Vote alſo, in pag. 22. in the Treatiſe of J g. 
1 :  GETABLES and AGRICULTURE. 

| Whichcraft. TWitchcraft, is à ſort, of Natural Magick, 0 


which is much the ſame as the former, whereby il © 

| they will by giving Travellers or others a kind 9 

an. Penfilis. of enchanting Medicament in Cheeſe or the MW 
made uſe of . P.. i NF . . 

Wichcratt. like, turn them into Cattel, making them car- 

I ry what Burthens they think fit, e er they re- 

ſtore them again to their former Shape. Such 

a2 thing happen d as St. Auſtin affirms (when 

in Italy) to one Father Preſtantius. S8 

See Avery, Witches can enchant ſtanding Corn, call many 

FOOTY ** Serpents together, and by the Power of Words 

ſtop Blood, and produce ſtrange Effects. 80 

we read one Paſetes, a Juggler, us'd to ſhew a 

| great Banquet to an abundance of Gueſts ſitting 

| the An of in. thereat; which, when he pleaſed, he cauſed 

- parting Secrets ax to Vaniſh again out of fight, leaving all the 

2 ien u den Gueſts both hungry and dry. The Divination, 


ne Corguration. by the flying of Birds, is called, 
oh 4. 6. AHugury or Auſpicium: See before the Trea- 
5. 164. The Art tiſe of AUGURYT. % Fog WOO 
Cre ef . Chiromancy or Palmeſtry, is a Divination by 


— ino Lines in the Hand. See hereafter. 3 
Ones . * . #® | . 89 '9 . F - 
- Paw elics and. e is a Divination by the Entrails 
griculture, p. 22. Of Beaſts. %;ͤ;ð Wk. or f | 
And for 0 fu ; | - ®; 8 . | | _ 
ang the item. Pyromancy, is a Divination by Fire. 
per of a Man into Er ommancy, is a Divination by Air. 
like Cee, See Geomancy, is a Divination by the Earth. See 
in Phyſick, Of in, 1 109, 124. 
5 ſce in III 4 R 1 7 H N E TI CK, pag 124. 
Philoſophy, p. 20. | | | 
| Hydro- 


4 


Of Magich. 
Hydromancy, is a Divination by Water. 5 
Necromancy, is a Divination by calling up 


1 of Spirits. See before: And in 'CH R O- 
WH NOLOGYU Pol. 1. p. 230. and in the Trea- 
the tiſe of DREAMS, at the End. 1 
0p Sorcery, is a Divination by caſting of Lots. 

ad, Tripudium, is a Divination by Crums caſt 
F. unto Chickens. See before in AUGURYT, 
A 2 eee tt 
ck Hellomancy, is a Divination by Arrows. 
by WW = Scromancy, is a Divination by Shadows. 

nd | Capnomancy, is a Divination by Smoak. 

he WW Coskinomancy, is a Divination by a Steve. | 
ir.  Onirocrnica, is a Divination by Dreams. 
re- See the Treatiſe of DREAMS J. 
<h Ihe Practice we have to determine doubtful 
en Matters, by the opening of a Book, and letting 
80 fall a Staff, are ancient Fragments of Pagan 
ay Dwinations 7 Set BIR 
ds Andronicis Comnenius, a cruel Tyrant, and 
GO | Emperor of Conſtantinople, being put into fear 
2 of Conſpiracies, conſulted with one Sei hu, a 
g | Mapician, who divined by a Baſon of Water; 
ed and Arndronicrs deſiring one day to know the 
he Name of his Succeſſor, Set hus ſhewed him in 


n, | the Water the Two Letters, F. S. whereby he 
| conjectured one Tſacrzs (who had then rebell'd 


4- againſt him in the Iſle of Gyrus) ſhould be 
s the Man. Nevertheleſs, there being another of 
y || that Name in the Court (a Man of fo quiet a 


Spirit, Andronicus himſelf did not ſuſpect him) 
his Counſellors adviſed him to put him in Pri- 


others, T/acizs killed him, and took Sanctuary, 
when he did not expect to ſave his Life. 


fon ; which being attempted by Stephanus and 


where the People flocking, choſe him Emperor, 


When 


29 
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330 Of Magick. 
Gavin. Ama, When Ferrand, Count of Flanders, "affifteq 
tres, Lib.6. by the Emperor Otho the IVth, was to give 
Battle to Philip King of France, he was preathy 
encouraged by his Mother. upon the Predi&ions 
of certain Magicians that the King of Franc: 
ſhould be overthrown and troden under the MI hand 
Horſes Feet, and the Count be received by the I and! 
Parifians with great Joy, which happend all Fille. 
accordingly ; but in another manner, the Count depa 
being ſent Priſoner. to Paris. 
Alexander, King of Epyre, having under- Dea 
ſtood by an Oracle of Zaprier, that he ſhould retu 
diie near to the River Acheruſia, and the City kno 
Pandoſia (of which Names there was a City 
and River in Epyr 4s) thought to avoid the ſame 
by leaving his Country, and making War 
abroad in Fraly, where he was ſlain near to 
a River and City ſo called. Juſtin. Lib. 22. 
The Emperor Valens, having conſulted with 
| Necromancers concerning the Name of his Suc- 
ceſſor, and being told it ſhould begin with co 
= Theod. he cauſed many of the Name of The- the 
odotus, Theodolus, Theodoris and Tbeodoſſus Cn 
to be made away, and amongſt others the vali: thi 
ant Captain Theodoſ1zs, when he had recovered thi 
Africk from his Enemies, and gave Order to {h 
kill Theodaſius his Son, whom God delivered !“ 
from the Danger, and was afterwards Em- 
peror. Pau. Diac. Lib. 12. n 
Macſebeth, King of Scotland, conſulting a Sor- 1 
cereſs, was aſſured no Man born of a Woman a 
ſhould be able to kill him, whereby he practi- 1 
ſed great Cruelty to his People (having before 1 
t 


» 


aſpired to the Crown by the Murder of Duncan, 
King of Scotland, a Wayward Siſter having once 
told himheſhould be King of Scotland; but in 
the end he was ſlain by Macduff, Earl of os 
9 who 


_ Of Magich. 
who had been cut out of his Mother's Belly. 
| Heffor Boet ius, Lib. 12. . * 

Nathalocus, King of Scotland, ſent a great 
Favourite of his to enquire of a famous Witch, 
what ſhould be the Succeſs of a War then in 
hand, and other things concerning his Perſon 
and State? She anſwer d, Nathalocus ſhould be 
killed by the Meſſenger himſelf, who, tho' he See more in 4. 
departed from her with great Diſdain and Re- %%, f. 298. 
vilings, proteſting he would rather ſuffer 10000 = þ 
Deaths ; yet reflecting on the Matter in his 
return, and thinking the King might come to 
know of the Witches Anſwer, and hold him 
ever after ſuſpected, he killed Nathalocus, Hector 
| Boet. Lib. FF „% ͤ;ͥꝶ᷑ i!. 

King Hen. IV. of England, in Anno 1413. 
was preparing for a Journey to Feruſalem; 
but being taken with an Apoplexy when at 
Prayers at St. Edward's Shrine, he was removed 
to the Abbot of Weſtminſter's Houſe, where re- 
covering his Senſes, and aſking where he was, 
they anſwered him in the Abbot's Houſe, in a 
Chamber called Feruſalem. Well, then ſaid 
the King, Lord have Mercy on me! for this is 
the Jeruſalem, where a Southſayer told me, I 
{ſhould dye; and ſo he did, being 20 March, 
C Cheoneles. © ohio 
div. IV. King of England, being foretold, as 
is ſuppoſed, one, whoſe Name began with a G. 
| ſhould procure the Deſtruction of his Children 
| after his Death, cauſed his Brother George, 

; Duke of Clarence, to be murder'd in the Tower, 
not ſuſpecting any thing of his Brother the 

Duke of Glouceſter; who fulfill'd the Propheſy 
„ nd 
King Hen. V. at the Birth of his Son Henry 
(after King Hen. VI.) in a Prophetick Rap- 

ture cry'd out, Good God! J, Henry of Mon- 

„5 N mouth, 
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wy mouth, ſhall for a ſmall time Reign and much gei 

and thou, Henry of Windſor, ſhall à long tins 
V 

King Hen. VII. of England, was deſcended 

from Cadwallader, the laſt King of the Britains; 


Years then paſt, that his Off- ſpring ſhould 
Reign and bear Dominion in this Realm 
W *' e **. 

Tradition of a. The People of Rome were not ſuffered to 
 giiass know the right Name of their City, leaſt dif. 
covered to their Enemies their Patronal Gods 

might be called forth by Charms and Incanta- 

tions. For the Tradition of Magicians is, 

That titulary Spirits will. not remove at com- 

mon Appellations, but at the proper Names of 

b Things to which they are Protectors. 

Mathematical Ma Of Mathematical Magick, you may well in- 
sicb. form your ſelf if you read the Artificial Ra- 
rities of ſeveral rare Artiſts, mentioned before 

in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, beginning, 

P . 157. as allo hereafter, in the latter Part of 
For this «kill Pope this Treatiſe, where you will find ſeveral wile 


Silveſter Was aC- 


counted a Magt- Inquir 1es into hidden Things; who, without 


cian; as you my the help of Natural Virtues and Efficacies, 


fee in the gno- 


bene of the £42, Confidently undertook only by Mathematical 
„„ Learning, and the help of Celeſtial Influences 


to produce many miraculous Works, as walk- 
ing and ſpeaking Bodies, which notwithſtand- 


Reader towards the end of this Treatiſe from 
B.ſhop Wi/kin's Works. But of another Nature 


what more 


Of 


ing arenot the real Animal. Some Curioſities 
and Paradoxes of which Art I will give the 


were the ſpeaking Fir Trees of Dodona; the 
mention of which invites me ts treat ſome- 
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The moſt famous Oracles A the Heathens 
1 Of Apollo at Delphos, where an old Wo- 
man anſwered in Greef Verſe, there Was 24 
glorious Temple or Fabglgk, gurich d with innu- 
merable Gifts; in the of this Temple, 
there was 4 very deep llt made by an 
opening of the Earth, which Cavity was kept 
covered for the moſt part, but it was diſco- 
vered when the Anſwer was to be given; and 
thereupon they ſet a Tripos or Trevet (a little 
Table ſupported with three Feet, called alſo 
Cortina, becauſe it was covered with the Skin 
of the Serpent Python) upon which the Pro- 
pheteſs (named Phabus, otherwiſe Pythia, or 
Pythoniſſa, and by the Greeks called Engaſtro- 
mib, ſignifying one that ſpeaketh in the Belly) 
fat after ſome Ceremonies, and remained diſco- 
vered; ſuddainly a ſharp violent Wind horri- 
bly iſſuing from out the Cave ſeiz d this Pro- 
pheteſs; which became furious and wholly 
chauged, ſometimes as if half Dead ſhe pro- 
nounced her Anſwers, which were for the moſt 
part in Greek Verſes, but ambiguous and very 
captious. This done, tle wicked Spirit retired 
himſelf, and the Propheteſs recovered her Spi- 
rits and became ſtayed and ſtill. Here Caſus so the Serpent 
confulting, received for Anſwer the doubtful var FO. ON 
Riddle of the Devil, in a Form of Words fo knowing Good 
cunningly contriv'd, that the Truth was then _ 3 
fartheſt of, when he thought to have gain'd Knwleigz of 
It, 2. 3 | £0343 28 EEE | their Good loſt, 


and Experience of 
their Ed il found. 


Ceſus Hahn penetrans magnam.pervertit opum 
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ben Cræſus over Halis roweth, 
A mghty Motion he overthroweth. 


Which he 1 according to his 


hopes, croſſed t 


ceived for Anſwer, 22 


Own 


River; but was vanquiſhed 


himſelf by Crus, King of Perſia, and his own 
Nation or Country manned. 12-24 


King Pyrrhag 


Aio te Facide Romanos vincere poſſe. 


Which doubtful Prediction he conſtrued 


his War with the Ro. 
ourſe to this Oracle, re. 


= 


poſſe vincere Romanos, Thou ſhalt overcome the 
Romans; but afterwards found the Devil 
meant, Romanos poſſe vincere te, That th 
mans ſhould overcome him, for ſo the Event 


proved. 


Another Prince aſking here alſo, what 


e Ro- 


Suc- 


ceſs he ſhould have in his Wars, was anſwwered, 


1 Ibis redibis nunquam per Bella peribis. 


Which he diſtinguiſhing with Comma's thus, 
Ibis, redibis, nunquam per, &c. Thou ſhalt go, 


thou ſhalt return, theu ſhalt never ey" by - 
ain; 


War, ventured on the War, and was 


Cee the Ambiguous Whereupon his Attendants canvaſſing the Ora- 
cle, found that it was, Ibis, redibis nunquan, 
per, &c. Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt never re- 


Sentences in Chro- 


nology, ol. 1. p. 


Philip of Macedon, who made an end of the 


turn, thou ſhalt Periſh by War. 


This Temple of Apollo being ſpoiled by the 
Phocians, cauſed the Wars between them and 
the Thebans, called the Holy War; in which the 
Thebans being likely to have the worſt, ſent for 


War 


* 


war by ſubduing them both. The Spoil the 
Phocians got out of the Temple was 60 Tuns 

old. B 1 
a The ſecond famous Oracle was of Zupiter Of Jupiter Am. 
Ammon, or Hammon in Cyrene, on the Confines.”" **: 
of Egypt, in ftrange and hideous Deſarts; and 
in the midſt of a Wood, properly fitted with 
Fountains, ſtood the Temple where the Idol 
of Jupiter was, having the Head of a Buck, 
and covered with a Skin of the ſame. The 
Prieſts intending to know any Thing, ſet their 
Idol in a Boat, and ſhook it, ſinging ſome 
Song according to their own Jiggiſh manner. 
Then the Idol made Signs, and Nodded, which 


7; J the Pontifex, or Chief Prieſt interpreted and 
the related to the Perſon who came unto the Ora- 
vill det Teen NCT; 

No. | Cambyſes and Alexander the Great, went to 


nt this Oracle to know of their Adventures; 
which laſt conſulting this God, was ridicu- 

ic | louſly told he was a God himſelf. Pliny in his 

Second Book ſuppoſeth that this Name Ammon 
was given to the Oracle by reaſon of the 
ſandy Deſarts where the Temple ſtood. Feſftizs 
Pompeius ſaith the ſame, Lib. 8. See more am- 
ple Diſcourſes hereupon in Giraldus, in the 
2 Commentary , of his Hiftory of the 
GIOUS. - 5 | „„ | | 

3. Another famous Oracle was the Temple Of Pein. 
of Dodona, (a City ſince called by the Name 
of Epire) where Fupiter anſwered, ſtriking the 

Caldrons of Braſs with a Silver Wand, which 

in the compaſs of certain Strokes, gave An- 

{wer in Articulate Sounds of Things to come, 

to filly Superſtitious People, which reſorted thi- 

ther from all Parts. And near this Temple was 

2 Foreſt of Speaking Firr-Trees, which imme— 

diately, as ſoon as any Man came to demand 


a (Que- 


* . * 
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| a Queſtion, moved themſelves and uttered an 
Intelligible Anſwer; there were alſo in this 
Foreſt two Speaking Pidgeons. 
| Of Prenefte, An- There were other Oracles, as that of 4. Pre 
| num, Ec gte, 5. Antium, 6. Lebadia, 7. Mopſus, 8. An- 
BY pPphilacus, 9. The Syrian Goddeſs at Hieropolit. 
| Orades delivered Satan uſed the like deceitful Juggling in the 
 inpreans. Oracle of Dreams at Nabarca in Perſia, and 
| other Supernatural Dreams ſent from the De. 
vil; for there were Gods that did appear to 
their Worſhippers in Dreams, as Morpbeis the 
SGod of Dreams, and Ampbioruus in Greece, 
as alſo Faunus was adored amongſt the Lutins 
in Italy, who in a Viſion by Night were wont 
to give Anſwers unto thoſe that aſked them; 
by reaſon whereof ſince that Time, the Places 
where ſuch Oracles were delivered were called 
Fauna, and by change of Language, Fanna. 
Some hold this Word derived from Faun, 
the firſt Inventor of this Superſtition ; Feſtus 
is of Opinion that it is derived a fando, that 
is to ſay, Speaking, becauſe that in Dedication | 
of Temples, the Chief Prieſt pronounced cer- 
tain Words which ſerved for that purpoſe. 
Some write Phanam, and derive it from the 
Greek word Phaneron, which ſignifieth that 
Which is Manifeſt (i. e. publickly taken No- 
tice of.) From thence the Fanaticks, and 
 Phanatiques, Prieſts, have taken their Name, 
who in the Temple were ſeized with Diaboli- 
cal Fury, and Tranſported beyond themſelves 
in their Extaſies and Raptures, ſhaking their 
Heads, and making ſtrange Face when the 
Evil Spirit came to poſſeſs them. Which was W 7, 
an Invention of the Devil to counterfeit the tool 
Holy Work of the Eternal God, in the Viſions I 
of his Prophets, and the excellent Gifts com- En 
municated to his Church in the Time ” his 
: | | O- 


07 Magick. 


Apoſtles, as Foe! had foretold in his Second 
| Chapter, and St. Paul expounded in the Se- 


-ond of the Ade. This Practice was of late 


revived in the French Prophets, who made 


their Appearance in London, Anno 1710. And 


the word Fanatick, derived as before, hath been 
applied to the Sectaries of this Kingdom, eſpe- 


cially ſince the Time of King Charles IJ. 
As to thoſe who confided in theſe Oracles 
of Dreams, they found the like Deluſions with 


thoſe before mentioned; for Cæſar dreaming that 
he committed Inceſt with his Mother, made 
himſelf Lord of Rome, which was his Country 
and Mother; and Hippius, the Son of Piſiſtratus, 
the Tyrant of Athens, having upon the like 
Projects the ſame Dream, was killed and 


buried in the Bowels of his Mother, the 
Earth, (as Heylin in his Geography, p. 399. 
obſerves.) So that had Ceſar miſcarried in 


his Action, and Hippias thrived, yet ſtill had 


the Devil been reputed his Crafts Maſter, 
and the Father of Truths. For particular 


and remarkable Dreams, with the Cauſes 


thereof, ſee in the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 
Of Satanical Extaſies, and the Principal Sorts 
of Divinations, ſee the Theomancy of G. Peucer, 


Lib. 4. See alſo Plutarch de Orac. &c. And, 
The Grecians (as Plutarch ſaith) were 


moſt beſotted on theſe Impoſtures of Sa- 


tan, whoſe dark and fallacious Riddles are 
plentiful in moſt Hiſtorians and Poets be- 


fore the Advent of Chriſt, at which time 
Oracles grew Mute, tho' they did not ut- 
terly ceaſe, ſome continuing to the Reign of 
Julian, who conſulting with the Devil, was 


told, that he could receive no Anſwer, be- 
| Cauſe the Body of Babilas the Martyr was 
Entombed nigh his Temple. - = 


For 
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5 For the better Diſcovery of ſome Ancient 
Crafts and Frauds of the Magicians, and thei 

Miracles, we may Note, that 
mon Satan de.. There are Three ways by which Satan de. 
bades w with falſe ludes Men with falſe Miracles; 1. By Local 
Motion, ſuddenly removing one Object from 
the Eye, and ſubſtituting inſtead thereof ano. 
ther. Thus we are deceived in many ſuppoſed 
Transformations, as when we think we ſee 
Women transformed into Cats; or Hares, or 
any other Creatures; the Woman is ſuddainly 
coC00onveyed away, and the Cat put in her place; 
Transformation of ſuch were thoſe Tranſmutations of Ulyſes's 
n Done Fellows into Beaſts, and of Diomedes's Compa- 
ny into Birds. 2. By darkning the Mediun, 
or Air, that we cannot fee the Object, or by 


condenſing it ſo, that the Object appeareth big- 


ger than it is; or by altering of it ſo that 
the Object appeareth quite other than it is, or 
as we ſee ſtrange Things thro' ſome Glaſſes, 
As Pythagoras once wrote (what he had a 
mind to) on a Glaſs with his Blood, which be- 
ing held againſt the Full Moon, what he had 
Written appeared to him that ſtood behind, as 


if it had been in the Body of the Moon, Or 


laſtly, by working on, and diſturbing of the 
Fancy, which 1s no hard matter for Satan to 
do, being a ſubtile Spirit of long Experience 
and Knowledge. 3. By working on the out- 
ward Senſitive Organ, either by altering the 


Situation thereof: Thus by Elevating or De- 


preſſing the Eye, we ſee Things double, and 
otherwiſe than they are, or by diſturbing the 
 Viſive Spirits, or by caſting a Miſt before the 
Eye. By ſuch Tricks the Egyptian Sorcerers 
made the People believe they had done the 
ſame Miracles that Moſes did. And fo the 


Witch of Erdor deluded Saul, by preſenting 
nn, 
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nt „ him the reſemblance of Samuel; whereas it Opinion about Sa. 
o him the reſem 3 W p t $4. 
hs 125 not in the Power of Satan, to diſturb the 75 Affen. 
Soul of any juſt Man, and to take it from that 


8 place and Happineſs where it is under the im- 
a mediate Protection of the Almighty 5 yet many 
m Learned Men are of Opinion, that Samuel did 
Wl truly appear, God ſo permitting, that Sau! 


0 might be convinc'd of his Wickedneſs and De- 

ſertion from God, by the ſame Prophet, whoſe 

Council he had heretofore deſpiſed. See more 

y at the End of the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 

Now, tho' Satan deludes oftentimes with falſe 

Miracles, yet it is not to be denied but that 

ſometimes by God's Permiſſion, he doth ſtrange 
Wonders by the help of Natural Cauſes; as he — 
can raiſe Storms, ſo he did againſt Job's Chil- The et of | 


„ dren; he can carry his Witches in the Air, fo 
it he did carry Chriſt to the Pinacle of the Tem- 
* ple, and thence to an high Mountain; ſo the 
* Angel carried Habakkuk. He can alſo make 
2 | 8 . | | 
4 Beaſts to ſpeak by guiding their Tongues, fo 


the Angel made Balaam's Aſs to utter certain 

Words; but he can do no Miracle, that is, he „e, oxy 

cannot produce ſuch Effects as exceed the what it is, and 

Activity of Natural Cauſes; ſo he cannot raiſe dne. 

the Dead, or give them Lite again; he cannot 5 

reſtore Sight to the Blind when there is a total 

Privation; nor can he transform Men into 

Beaſts, being the Body of a Beaſt is not capable wen may be 
of an Humane Soul; nor can the Soul of Man game in wir 

animate a Beaſt's Body, there being no rela- eats, as appears 

tion between the Matter and Form; nor is >: 

there any Diſpoſition, Appetite or Aptitude in 

that Matter to receive ſuch a Form, eſpecially 

infus'd therein. This is the only Work of God, 


who changed Loz's Wife into a Pillar of Salt, 3 
and Nebuchadnezzar into a Beaſt. Satan hath i! 
no Power over Celeſtial Bodies, tho he be the 1 

SEES” AY. Prince : $ 
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Prince of the Air; he cannot create nor do thoſe | 


things which God hath reſerved for himſelf, 


Therefore when we hear of Men transform'q 
into Beaſts, or raiſed from the Dead, and ſuch 
like Miracles as exceed the Courſe and Activity 
of Nature, we, may be aſſured theſe are not 
true Miracles, but ſatanical Deluſions; eſpeci- 


ally if they be done to confirm Error, Wicked. 


neſs, and Superſtition ; for the end of all true 


and divine Miracles, are to eſtabliſh Truth and 


_ Holineſs. © Therefore, when we read of bring 


Simon Magus - + 
changing Sto nes 
into Bread. 


Ing down the Moon, of driving the Stars back- 


wards, and ſuch like Impoſſibilities believed 
among the Gentiles, we may conclude they 
were meer Deluſions of Satan. Such were 
thoſe, Wonders . aſcribed to Simon Magus, of 
turning Stones into Bread, of being transform'd 
into a Sheep, Goat, and Serpent, of raifing Souls 


from the Dead, and ſuch like ſtuff; all theſe were 
meer jugling Tricks and ſatanical Deceptions. 


A Dog and a Serpent once {poke to King Tar- 


gun, as Sir G. Wharton witnefleth in his Verſes. | 
After the Death of F. Ceſar, an Ox being 


brought out to Plough, cryed, Why urge you 


mee to Work, we ſhall want no Corn but Men. 


See in beginning 
e Religion. - 


See more at the End of this Treatiſe. — 
The Fear we have at ſeeing Satans Strata- 


gems, proceeds partly from the Guilt of our 


on Conſciences; for Adam's Sin brought Fear 
on himſelf, and on his Poſterity : Therefore, 


after he had fallen, he confeſſeth that as ſoon 


as he heard the Voice of God in the Garden, he 
was afraid; and fo we, his Off-ſpring, do of- 


tent imes Fear where we have no cauſe. Partly 
this Fear proceeds from want of Faith, which 


' Chriſt reproved in his Apoſtles ; who when | 
they ſaw Jeſus walking in the Night time on the 


Sea, they were afraid, thinking they had ſeen a 
CE Spirit 


r 
gin or Spore. Beſides the implacable hy- 
tred of Satan againſt Mankind, the delight he 


r —— —  — ; 


e 

. 

d taketh in affrighting and hurting us either in 

i our Perſons or in our Eſtates, that irreconcile- 

able Enmity which is between the Serpent and 
t che Woman's Seed, is a great Cauſe of this 

. r 5 

" W Loft, We are naturally fearful in the Dark, 


© WM becauſe our Imagination worketh upon it ſelf, 

d having no outward Object to divert it. Hence 

> WB Satan, who is the Prince of Darkneſs, uſeth 

4 1 of the Night to hurt or delude 

d us; thus he affrighteth us in the Dark, in out 

* Houſes, with ſtrange Apparitions, Motions and Prags in 

© I Sounds. So in the Night he affrighteth Tra- 8 

: vellers with Ignis Fatuus, or Jack in the Candle; To Travalers, 
x which tho' it be a Natural Meteor ( fee in 

; METEORS hereafter) yet Satan can make uſe 


of it and move it to and fro purpoſely to draw _ 
Travellers into Precipices and Waters. So in the To Mariners. 
Night time he affrighteth Mariners at Sea by EE 
I inſinuating himfelf into thoſe fiery Meteors, 
: which, like Candles or Balls of Fire, run up 

and down the Ship : Theſe were deified by the 
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old Pagans. If one ſingle Flame appeared, Hema a Meteor, 
hey called it Helena; and held it an ominons 
* Sign of Deſtruction, as ſhe was to Troy. If 
dere were Two, they named them Caſtar and 
I Polux, and placed their Statues in their Ships; car and Pull, 


„ as we read, Ade 28. And Seamen uſually 
tell us of many ſtrange Sights and Apparitions 
they have ſeen on the Ocean. Satan alſo uſetz 
1 1 0 affright Men in Churches and Church- yards 
f in the Dark, by repreſenting to their Phantaſy 
1 | fi: Shape of Dead Men in their Winding Sheets. 
> | In the Night alſo ſtrange Voices and Sounds 
a are heard, near deep Waters or Rivers, which 
it || Are taken as Preſages of ſome unhappy Acci- 
d | 
ent to happen there to ſome one; for ſo Roſs, 
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Pan dead. 


diſcerned Ways of Nature. So when Caius the 


of the Voice which from the Shore called upon 


and Succubus, be a Natural Diſeaſe as Phyſi. 


by Cauſes which have relation or none unto 


Remedies were ſomewhat Rational, and not 


Of Magick. 
in his View of Religions (from whence this pre. 
ſent Diſcourſe is taken) tells us, He once heard 
himſelf, and found the Event to fall out a- 
cordingly. It is ſtrange what Plutarch writeth WM 


Thamus, the Egyptian Ship-maſter (who had 
then caſt Anchor at Praxea) telling him 
That the Great God Pan was dead. Tho the 
Nigbt-Mare, which is ſometimes called Incubus 


cians know, yet it is not doubted but Satan hath 
oftentimes made uſe of this Infirmity to abuſe 
the Bodies of Men and Women in their Sleep. 
He alſo deludeth us by Philters, Ligatures, 
Charms, ungrounded Amulets, Characters 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in the Cure of 
common Diſeaſes. For whether he worketh 


the Effect, he maketh it out by ſecret and un- 
Blind, in the Reign of Antonius, was com- I 


manded to paſs from the Right-ſide of the Þ wit 
Altar unto the Left, to lay five Fingers of one fon 


| Hand thereon, and five of the other upon his Pa 
Eyes; altho the Cure ſucceeded, there was not I no! 
any thing in the Action which did produce it, I by 


nor any thing in his Power that could enable it I ſtr 
thereunto. So for the ſame Infirmity, when we 
Aper was counſelled by him to make a Colly- d- 
rium or Ocular Medicine with the Blood of a1 
White Cock and Honey, and apply it to his 
Eyes for three Days. When Julian, for his 
Spitting of Blood, was cured by Honey, and 
Pine-Nuts taken from his Altar. When Lucius, 
for the pain in his Side, applied thereto the 
Aſhes from his Altar with Wine, altho' the 


. | 5 


without a Natural Virtue unto ſuch Tyteptionus, 
| eee | 2 
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yet need we not believe, that by their proper 


Faculties, they produced theſe Effects; and 


| ſurely of more than Natural Activity was his 
T Counſel unto Democritus, when, for the Fal- 


ling Sickneſs, he commended the Maggot in 
a Goats Head. Nor can it be naturally made 
out what is delivered of Tobias; that by the 
Fume of a Fiſh's Liver, he put to flight A/ h 
daus and Veſpaſian; by the Touch of his Foot 


reſtored a Lame Man; and by the Stroak of 
his Hand another that was Blind. See more 


of this in Dr. Brown's Vulgar Error 9, p. 48, 49. + 


We read that Sigebert I. King of Auſtraſia, 
| Son of Lotharius VII. defeated the Lombards, 


Huns, Avari and Eruli, who invaded him; but 
the French being affrighted by the Spectres rai- 
ſed by theſe Magical Barbarians, betook them- 
ſelves to flight, whereupon he was obliged to a 
Peace. See more at the End of the Treatiſe of 
DREAMS. Fe ITE IPC 


In Morocco, in Barbary, is a ſtately Maſque 
| with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are 


four Apples of Gold, weighing together 70 
Pounds Weight, ſo fixed by Magick they can- 
not be taken away, tho' attempted divers times 
by ſundry Princes; who till deſiſted on ſome 


ſtrange Accident befalling them. They are 


worth 200000 Ducats. See Morden 474. Gor- 


den 318. Heylin 713. 
AUTHORS who have wrote of Magick. 


Zoroaſtec. Hermes. Evantes, King of the 


Arabians. Zachary, of Babylon. Foſeph the 
Jew. Boccus. Almadel. Ptolemy. Alcmeon. 


Apollonius. Tryphon. Albertus. Arnoldus de 


Vila Nova. Raymund Lully. Bacon. Aponus, 
&, Glanville on Witchcraft, G. Peucer. | 
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Of Mathematical Magick. 
C þ HE Term is of an ancient ſtanding, one 


A. reaſon, being in alluſion to valgar Opinion, 
which doth commonly attribute all ſtrange Ope- 


rations unto the Power of Magick. The Effects 


TI of which Art ſee before, p. 157, Cc. 
Remus cbſerves, All the Magnificent Works of the Ancients, 


8 mention'd in GEOMETRY, ARCHITEG 


Mechanick ſnven- T U RE, and in the Treatiſe of R ARITIES, 
tions, becauſe of &c. are hardly conſiderable in reſpect of Art 
ublick Lectures + 2 | 
of this kind in- if compared with the famous Speeches and Ads 
os of Archimedes, who was wont to ſay, He could 
in the Learned move, datum pondus cum data potentia, the great- 
7 2 0 * eſt conceivable Weight with the leaſt conceivable 
dear Tongue; for Power; and that, if he did but know where 
euern belegen to ſtand and faſten his Inſtrument, he could 
ingenious Artifi- move the World. Which Promiſe, tho' it was 
8 above the vulgar Apprehenſion or Belief, yet, 
becauſe his Acts were ſomewhat anſwerable 
thereunto, therefore the King of Syracuſe did 
enact a Law, whereby every Man was bound 
to believe whatever Archimedes would affirm. 
Tiis eaſy to demonſtrate the Geometrical 
Truth of thoſe ſtrange Aſſertions, by exami- 


ning them according to Mechanick Faculties; 


which are too large a Subject to enter upon here, 
but may be conceived in ſome meaſure from 


the following Figure. 


1 - 
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Where ſuppoſe the Globe 4, to contain of fee 

| 2400000000000000000000000 Pounds Weight Seng. 
(allowing 100 Pound for each Cubical Foot in 6 
it as Stevinius hath calculated); yet a Man at 


D, may be able to outweigh or move it. 
go the Force that may be uſed by Multipli- 
cation of ſeveral Wheels together, with Nuts 


belonging unto them, may be eaſily experi- 


mented in ordinary Jacks uſed for roaſting 
Meat, which commonly conſiſt but of three 
Wheels; yet can a Child pull up a good conſi- 


derable Weight thereby, and by the adding a 
few more Wheels, a Man tied in the Place of 


the Weight, might by a ſingle Hair faſtened to 
the Fly or Balance of the Jack be drawn up 
from the Ground, as is explain'd with a Fi- 


gure in Biſhop Wilkins Diſcourſe of Mechanical 
Powers, p. 88. And the Force of this and the 
like Faculties may be conceived by the Vulgar 
in the Uſe of that Inſtrument called a Betty; 
which Thieves and Robbers uſe for breaking or 
wrenching open the ſtrongeſt Doors, c. 


By this means might the ſtrongeſt Oaks be 
pull'd up by the Roots and the like, as Archi- 


nides, with an Engine of Pulleys (to which he 
only applied his Left-hand) lifted up 5000 


(fome write 7000) Buſlels of Corn at once, 


and drew a Ship with all its Lading upon dry 


Land. *Tis ſaid Sampſon could carry the Gates 
of a City upon his Shoulders, and that the 


ſtrongeſt Bonds were unto him but as Flax 
burnt with Fire; and yet his Hair being ſhaved 


off, all his Strength departed from him. Milo 


could carry an Oxe upon his Back (by having 


lifted it every day whilſt it was a Calf and 


grew up) and yet, when he tryed to tear an 
Oak aſunder, that was ſomewhat riven before, 
having drawn it to its utmoſt, it ſuddenly 


joined 


þ 

1 

t 
þ 
= 
* 
| 
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Joined together again catching his Hands in 
the Cleft, and ſo ſtrongly manacled him, that 
he became a Prey to the Wild Beaſts. But 

now by theſe Mechanical Contrivances, it were 
eaſy to have made one of Sampſon's Hairs that 


was ſhaved off, to have been of more ſtrength 


then all of them when they were on. For by 
the help of theſe Arts, it is poſſible for any 


Man to lift up the greateſt Oak by the Roots 
with a Straw, to pull it up with a Hair, or 


even blow it up with his Breath, as the afore- 
ſaid Author plainly demonſtrates and ſhews by 


the Figure of an Engine in p. 98. And he 


faith, ſuppoſe the Roots of an Oak to extend 


1000 Foot Square (which is almoſt a Quarter 
of a Mile) and 40 Foot deep, each Cubical 
Foot being 100 Pound Weight; which tho' it 
be much beyond the Extenſion of any Tree or 


the Weight of Earth, the Compaſs of the Roots 
in the Ground (according to common Opi- 


nion) not extending further than the Branches 


of the Tree in-the Air, and the Depth of it not 


above 10 Foot beyond; which, the greateſt Rain 


doth not penetrate, as ſaith Seneca, Nat. Qu. 
L. 3. c.7. And becauſe the Root muſt receive 


its Nouriſhment from the help of Showers, 
therefore it is probable that it doth not go be- 

low them. Now according to this Suppoſition 
(much exceeding the real Truth, perhaps) the 
Work of forcing up the Oak by the Roots, 

will be Equivalent to the lifting up of 
4200000000 Pounds Weight; which, by the 
Advantage of ſuch an Engine, he defcribes, 
may be eaſily perform'd with the leaſt con- 
ceivable Power. „„ 


do 2 in As to Operations in this Art, which evi- 
10tion. 


dence ſtrange ſlowneſs in Motion, ſee the Au- 


thor aforeſaid. And 'tis related by our Coun: 


try- man 


Ao 
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try-man Fe Dee, that he and Cardan, being | 


together in their Travels, they did ſee an In- 
ſtrument (which was at firſt ſold for 20 Ta- 


| 


— a> 
_— thts i. 1; 


t : 1 
e lents of Gold ) wherein there was one Wheel | 
t which conſtantly moving round amongſt the q 


reſt, did not finiſh one Revolution under the 
Space of 7000 Years. But our Author, p. 113. 
not only mentions but explains the ſlowneſs of 
2 Motion which could not paſs an Inch in a 
Million of Years; and that tho' there could 
not be one Minute of Time, wherein it did 
not rid ſome Space (faith our Author, but ſure 
it may be rather termed ſome Inclination to 
Motion ) and paſs on further, yet this Body in 
many Years together ſhould not move fo far as 
2 Hair's Breadth. So full is Art of rare and 
incredible Subtleties, yet ſince it is a Natural 
Principle that there can be no Penetration of 
Bodies, and ſince it is ſuppoſed that each of 
the Parts in the Engine, do touch one another 
in their Superficies, it neceſſarily follows that 
the Weight doth begin to move with the 
Power, however inſenſible it ſeems to us. „ 
It may be conceivable by the foregoing De- Of iat of 
| ſcription of flowneſs of Motion, to find out In oo 
ventions for any kind of {wiftneſs, and any 
kind of force thereby, as is experienced in the 
force of throwing a Stone with the Hand, and 
the caſting it with a Sling, the end of which 1s 
further from the Shoulder Joint (which is the 
Center of Motion) than the Hand. David's 
Victory over Goliah, may ſufficiently evidence 
the Force of theſe; and Vegetizs (Lipſius Po- 
lor. Lib. 4. Dialogue 2.) relates it was uſual 
this way to ſtrike a Man dead, and beat the 
Soul out of his Body without ſo much as break- 
Ing his Armour or fetching Blood. We read 
of 700 Benjamites Left: handed that could fling 74 20. 16. 
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348 Of Mathematical Magick. 
a Stone at a Hair's Breadth, and not mit: 
And a whole Nation of Indians were for their 
Excellency in this Art ftiled Baleares. They 

were ſo ſtrict in teaching this Art unto their 

young, ones, that the Mother would not give 
any Meat to her Child till (being ſet at ſome 
iſtance) he could hit it with flinging. See 
Foſephus de pelo Archery, in the Treatiſe of GAMES, Vol. I. 


| Jud aico, Lib. 3. 


berech ef P. 108. Swittneſs of Motion appeared very 


2 Souldier ftand- much in the Engines of War uſed by the An- 
ing by him on 


e Wel of J. cients, and eſpecially thoſe invented by Archi- 


Tue, who fad me des; the Actions of which famous Inginier 
his Head ſtruck | | 


of bs a Stone Are largely ſet down by Polybizs, in his Hiſtory, 


ſent from one of Lib. 4. T2etzes Hiſtor. Cbilias 2. Hiſtor. 43s 


1 bi. nes » Proclus, Lib. 2. c. 3. Plutarch, Livy, and di. 


verre carry d three vers others. As when the Roman Forces under 


Furtorgs ol. the Conduct of Marcellus, had laid Siege unto 


the famous City of Peg the Arts of this 


one Mathematician beat them back, and with 
one of his Engines he ſhot 500 Darts at a time; 


for which, and the Multitude of Stones and 


Arrows diſcharged againſt them, he was ſtiled 
 Brirews. Yet, when the City was taken and 
ſacked, he was killed by a common Soldier 
(not knowing who he was) as he was in 

his Study) notwithſtanding Marcellus, had 
given a ſtrict Charge to the contrary. Thoſe 


defenſive Engines made by the Romans, in the 


Form of Pent-Houſes, for to cover the Aſſai- 


lants from the Weapons of the Beſieged: Of 


which ſee in MILITARY ART, p. 220. he 
would preſently batter in pieces. Thoſe high | 
Towers erected in ſome of the Ships, out of 
which the Romans might more 'conveniently 
fight with the Defendants on the Wall, theſe 


were alſo ſo broken by his Engines, that no 


Cannon or other Inſtrument of Gun-powder, 


ſaith Sir Malter Rawleigh, Hiſt. L. 5. c.3. $16. 
had they been then in uſe, could have done 
| Is greater 
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by the Romans, and divided into two ſorts 
filed Baliſta and Catapulta, both which Names 
are ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly; but ac- 


cording to their Propriety, Baliſta ſignifies an 


Engine for the ſhooting of Stones, and Cara- 
pulta for Darts or Arrows. See the ol: Sclope 


in GEOMETRY, p. 163. See the Battering 
Ram in MILITARY ART, pag. 220. The 


Type of one of theſe Balliſtæ and Catapulta, ſee 


in Biſhop Wilkins Archimides, or Mechanical 
Powers, p. 128. and 132. See the Example of 
an incredible Swiftneſs of Motion explain'd rm 

3 Ut of failing Cha- 


—W tt nd none 
The Force of Wind in the Motion of Sails 


may be applied to the driving of a Chariot by 
which a Man may Sail on the Land as well as 
by a Ship on the Water; and ſuch Chariots 
are commonly uſed in the Champaign Plains of 
China, Boterus de incremento Urbium, Lib. 1. 
C. 10. mentions that they have been tryed alſo 
in Spain, tho? with what Succeſs he doth not 
| ſpecify. Grotizs is very copious and elegant 
in the Celebrating of this Invention in divers 


Epigrams. And at Scheveling in Holland was 


2 Chariot made by the Direction of Stephanus; 
which TWolchius treats of in Fabuldrum decas, 
Fab. 9. And Peiresfius travelled thither to 
Experience. Biſhop ius ſhews the Form of 
one, p. 158. and of its Swiftneſs in Motion.“ 


See in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, p. 157. 
Merſenus doth, in his Tract de Magnetis pro- 
prietatibus, Comment or Deſcant upon making 


of a Ship for Submarine Navigations, wherein orsbips for ſvim- 

Men may ſafely ſwim under Water, which ming ander Wa 
Biſhop IVi/Ains ſaith is feaſible, having been 
experimented here in England by Cornelius Dreb- 


ble; but how to improve it unto publick Uſe 


and Advantage, fo as to be ſerviceable for re- 
| 1 . mote 
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ſaith this Author, by making certain Leather 


keep out the Water; for the Figure of them 
being long and open at both Ends, anſwerable 
to theſe, let there be divers Windows or open 
Places in the Frame of the Ship round the 
Sides, to which one End of theſe Bags might be 
fixed, the other End coming within the Ship, 
being to open and ſhut as a Purſe. Now, if 
we ſuppoſe this Bag thus faſtned to be tyed 
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mote Voyages is the point. In which, one thing 
conſiderable, is the letting ont or receiving in 
any thing as there ſhall be occaſion without the 
Admiſhon of Water, which might be done, 


Bags of ſeveral Bigneſſes, which for the Mat- 


ter of them ſhould be both tractable for the 
Uſe and Managing of them, and ſtrong to 


cloſe about towards the Window, then any 


thing that is to be ſent out, may be ſafely put 
into that End within the Ship, which being 


again, cloſe ſhut, and the other End loſened, 


the thing may be ſafely ſent out without the 
Admiſſion of any Water. So again: When 
any thing is to be taken in, it mult firſt be re- 


ceived into that Part of the Bag towards the 


Window, which being, after the thing is with- 


in it, cloſe tied about, the other End may then 
be {ately opened. It is eaſie to conceive how 
by this means any Thing or Perſon may be 


ſent out or received in, as there ſhall be occa- 


ſion; how the Water, which will perhaps by 
degrees Leak into ſeveral parts, may be emptied 


out again, with divers the like Advantages. 


Tho, faith he, if there ſhould be any Leak at 


the Bottom of this Veſſel, yet very little Wa- 
ter would get in, becauſe no Air could get out. 
Other Difficulties will be the Motion or Fixing 
ol it according to occaſion; the directing of it 


to ſeveral Places, becauſe, in this Caſe of Sub- 
a Pee ny marine 
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marine Navigation, they would want the uſual | 
Advantages of Winds and Tides for Motion, 
as well as the Sight of the Heavens for Dire- 
gion. And theſe with many other Difficulties 
of Air and Fire, &c. our Author Anſwers with 
probable Remedies, as you may ſee in his Dæ- 


| dalus, or Mechanical Motions. 
| Before I conclude this Treatiſe, I am willing of the are of 
to add one Paradox more from the aforeſaid uu in we 
ingenious Author concerning the Art of Flying 
in the Air; which hath been or may be at- 
tempted (to omit by Spirits or Angels as men- 
tioned in 1 ) by the Help of Fowls, or 
by Wings faſtned immediately to the Body: 5 
Gr laſtly, by a Flying Chariot. Of the Firſt, MarcusPotus jaith, 
They muſt be ſuppoſed to be great Fowl of a 7* = 7 Mz 
ſtrong laſting Flight, and eaſily tameable, di- * 
vers of which may be ſo brought up, as to „ee , 
joyn together in carrying the Weight of a Blackbirds Ng. 
Man, fo as each ſhall partake his proportion- 9 *< ©. 


from us into Ger- 


able Share of the Burthen; and the Perſon that many. Ad Ma. 
is carried may by certain Reins direct and ſteer £5 mo 
| them in their Courſes, and more improbable , form ay 
Arts have been practisd into brutiſh Creatures, 
as the Dancing of Dogs and Horſes in our 
Time; of which latter was to be ſeen a Horſe, 
which receiving ſeveral Pieces of Money (be- 
ing blinded with a Cloath) from ſeveral Spe- 
Etators, hath with a Scrape of his Foot denoted 
to each ſeveral Perſon his Piece again. Of 
the Second way by faſtening Wings to the 
Body, which Federicus Hermanus, in his Diſ- 
courſe de Arte volandi, doth only mention and 
inſiſt upon. Tis related of a certain Engliſh 
Monk called Elnerus, about Edward the Con- Ernagut Burgre- 
feſſor s Time, that did by ſuch Wings fly from eu Be cove gg 
2 Tower above a Furlong. And fo another . 
fr om St. Mark's Steeple in Venice. Another at] Ne. 

| | | 8. | No- 
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would effect any thing in this kind, ſhould be 
brought up to the conſtant Practice of it from 
his Youth. Trying firſt only to uſe his Wings 
in running on the Ground as an Oftrich or 


O, Mathematical Mapich. 
Noremberg. And Bnsbequius ſpeaks of a Tur 


in Conſtantinople, who attempted ſomething this 
way. Burton, in his Melancholy, Par. 2. See l. 


Mem. 3. mentioning this Quotation, doth be- 
lieve that ſome new tangled Wit (*tis his Cy. 
nical Phraſe) will ſometime or other find ut 


tbis Art. Tho! *tis true moſt of theſe Artifts 
did unfortunately miſcarry by falling down 
and breaking their Arms or Legs, yet that may 


be imputed to their want of Experience and 
too much Fear, which muſt needs poſſeſs Men 
in ſuch dangerous and ſtrange Attempts. Thoſe 


things that ſeem very difficult and fearful at 
the firſt, may grow very facile after frequent 


Tryal and Exerciſe. And therefore he that 


Tame Gooſe will do touching the Earth with 


his Toes, and ſo by Degrees learn to riſe high- 


er till he ſhall attain unto Skill and Confi- 
dence. And one of our own Nation proceeded 


formerly fo far in this Experiment, that he 
was able by the Help of Wings, in ſuch a run- 


ning Pace, to ſtep conſtantly ten Yards at a 
time. Sure it is not more incredible, faith my 
Author, that frequent Practice and Cuſtom 
ſhould enable a Man for this than for many 


other things which we ſee confirmed by Expe- 


do our common Tumblers and Dancers on the 


rience. What ſtrange Agility and Activeneſs 


Rope attain to by continual Exerciſe! Tis 


Maffeus Hiſt, Ind. 
N L. 1. end others. 


related of certain Indians, that they are able 


when a Horſe is running in his full Carreer to 
ſtand upright on his Back, to turn themſelves 


round, to leap down, gathering up any thing 


from the Ground, and immediately to leap up 
LS: | RO | | | | agall 5 
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gain, to ſhoot exactly at a Mark, the Horſe 4 
8 not intermitting his Courſe. Theſe things may 


A ſem impoſhible to others; and it would be 
very dangerous for any one to attempt them 
ü who hath hot firſt gradually attained to theſe 


Arts by long Practice and Tryal. And be- 
cauſe the Arms extended are but weak and ea- 
fly wearied, it is worth enquiry whither this 
might not be more probably effected by the 
Labour of the Feet, which are naturally more 
- Bf firong and indefatigable. In which Contri- 


i 
; vance, the Wings ſhould come down from the 

; Shoulders, on each ſide, as in the other; but 

| | the Motion of them ſhould be from the Legs, 
being thruſt out and drawn in again one after 
another, ſo as each Leg ſhould move both _ 
Mings, by which means a Man ſhould (as it 


were) walk or climb up in the Air, and then 
the Hands and Arms might be at leiſure to 
help and direct the Motion. As to the laſt 
Contrivance, by a Flying Chariot, I refer you 
3 | to the Author's Treatiſe of MECHANICAL 
x MOTIONS, where is a Reſolution of the 
Two Chief Difficulties that ſeem to oppoſe the 
| Poſſibility of a Flying Chariot, it being too 
tedious a Particular to recite here. And 
perhaps, * | 5 e 
There are ſome who have invented Ways to 
walk upon the Water as regularly and firmly 
| as upon the Land. There are ſome ſo accu- 
ſtomed to this Element, that it hath been al- 
moſt as Natural to them, as to the Fiſh; and 
we read that ſome Men could remain for above 
an Hour together under Water. 7 — 
Pontanis mentions one who could Swim 1 GC 
above 100 Miles together from one Shore to 1 
another with great Speed, and at all Times of 
the Year. And it is ſtoried of a certain young 

„ Man, 


rr 
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Treaiſe of cu. Man, a Sicilian by Birth, who had fo contin, 


time he ſtaid with his Friends on the Land, be 
| ſhould be ſo tormented with a Pain in his 800. 
mach, that he was forced for his Health to re. 
turn back again to Sea, wherein he kept hi 


regularly atiempted) than in ſuch ſtrange 
EfteQs as-thefe.) 7 el fs > 1 
But enough of this: And for an Account of 
| ſeveral rare Pieces of Workmanſhip in this 


in ſeeming to infuſe Life into Wood and 


oned in the Treatiſe of GEO MET RL. erer 
. CC 
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ally uſed himſelt to the Water, that he cou! 
not enjoy his Health out of it. If at an 


uſual Reſidence: And when he ſaw any Shi, 1 | 


his Cuſtom was to Swim to them for Relief, 
which kind of Life he continued till he was ſuch 


an old Man and Dyed. 55 
Theſe things I mention ( faith my Author) I perha 


to ſhew the great Power of Practice and Cu- ;n th 
ſtom, which might more probably ſucceed in 


this Experiment of Flying (if it were but 


Art which dares contend with Nature it {lt 


Stone, c. See: the Artificial Rarities mentr 
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T HIS Art Pythagoras made uſe of, 


making Conjectures upon Children, and 
ſuch as he judged incapable of Learning he 
would not receive into his School, alluding 


perhaps to that of Job, God imprinted or put The Line of Lid. 
in the hands of Men, that ſo every one might f. 


know his Works. That there is any Certainty 
in this Art, is utterly denied by many, who 
think it a Vanity to believe that the Seven Pla- 


nets, predominate over the Seven Mountains, 


this Art placeth in the Palm of a Man's Hand, 


or that the Lines therein ſhould have any Do- 
&rine of Community with the length of Life, 
or that Riches, Accidents, or other Events, 
are to be judged off thereby. This Art how- 
ever honoured with many Ancient, and ſome 
Honourable Profeſſors (amongſt whom Ceſar 


is ſaid to be one) yet now is grown ſo un- 
worthy as to be only practiced by Gy plies, 


| and Vagabond People, the better Sort, thro' 
an underſtanding of its Vanity, and Profane 
| Uſe, having wholly deſerted it, and left it 

with its Errors, Evils, and Superſtitions, to 
lilly old Women and Beggars; wherefore 1 
mall deſiſt to ſay more thereof; but if any 
deſire to be further acquainted with Chiroman- 


theſe 


9, he may find ſufficient Tracts writ by 


Aa 2 ASD 
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Hermes, Alchindus, Pythagoras, Pharanes 
the Indian Zophirus, Helenus, Ptolomeus, Ga. 
len, Avicen, Racis ; of late, Albert the Tento- 


nick, Michael Scotus, Antiochus Bartholmeys, 


Coclitic, Michael Savonarola, Antonius Cerniſo 
nus, Petrus de Arca, Andreas Corvus, Tricaſ- 
fus Mantuanus, Cardan de varietate rerun, 


EE 


Of DREAMS: 


HE Doctrine of Dreams is called 0nire- 
1 critica, and is ſuppoſed to be invented 
by one Faunus, as you may ſee in M AGICK, 
A | . 

: It is a Conjecturing Art that hath had 
many Followers amongſt the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, ſince the firſt Practicer thereof, whom 
Philo, in his Book of the Gyants, and of Ci. 
vil Life, calleth by the Name of Abraham 
nor doth the Names of David and Solomon 


eſcape being fixed to Treatiſes hereof. As to | 


the cauſes of Dreams, External and Internal, 
the Dream-Mongers cannot agree; for the Pla. 
tonichs reckon them among the Specifick and 
Concrete Notions of the Soul; Avicen makes 
the cauſe of Nreams to be an Ultimate In- 


telligence, moving the Moon in the middle of 


that Light, with which the Fancies of Men 
are Illuminate while they ſleep; Ariſtotle re- 
fers the cauſe thereof to Common Senſe, but 
placed in the Fancy; Averroes places the 


cauſe in the Imagination; Democritus aſcribes 


it to little Images or Repreſentatives pore 
5 . te 


Of Dreams: 


ed from the Things themſelves; Albertus to 
the Superior Influences which continually flow 
from the Sky thro many Specifick Mediums; 
but the Phyſicians impute the cauſe thereof 


&ions and Cares of Perſons predominant when 
awake; For by reaſon of the abundance of 


fnite Monſters, and ſtrange Chimera's, where- 
of the greateſt Eaters and Drinkers may well 
fatisty us. Some Dreams are governed part- 
ly by the Temperature of the Body, and part- 


them, to which may be joyned the Apprehen- 


J Lucrece ſaith in his Fourth Book, 

0 The greateſt Narriors dream upon their Fight, 
F And Saylors how to ſhun the Winds deſpight. 
> © And this is diſcovered in Hounds, and ſome 
1 other Creatures, who Bay and Bark in their 
. ſkep. As to Dreams Proceeding from the Hu- 


Body, we ſee they in whom — 
Cholerick Humour aboundeth, dream of 


like as they affect. 


The Flegmatick ſee Waters, Baths, Sail up- 
on the Sea, and dive into the Water, Sc. 


hideous Faces. | 8 

The Sanguine ſeem to be at merry Feaſts, 

Dances, Dalliances, and fee all Things ſhine 
r 


to Vapours and Humours, and the Affe- 
Vapours, which immoderate Feeding exhaleth, 


the Brain being therewith ſtuffed, tormeth in- 


| ly by the Humour which aboundeth moſt in 


fions which have preceded the day before, as 


mours and Temperature, or Diſtemper of the 


Burnings, Combates, yellow Colours, and ſuch . 


The Melancholy think they ſee thick Fames, 
and Dream that they Toil in Obſcurity thro? 
Delarts, where they meet with Fantaſies and 


Wa they 
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358 5 Of Dreams. 

They that have the hinder part of their 
Brain ſtopp d with clammy Humours (called 
by the Phyſicians Ephialtes Incubus, or ag we 

call it, the N:2bt+*Mare) imagin in dreamin 
See the Set of that they are ſtifled. They that have the Ori. 
There fice of their Stomach: charged with Malignant 
ius, vol. i. p 7s. Humours, are affrighted with ſtrange Viſions 
by reaſon of thoſe venomous Vapours that 
mount unto the Brain and diſtemper it. Of 
which lee more in Homer, Lib. 19. of his 04;/: 
fea, and Virgil in the Sixth of his near, 
AMacrobins, Lab. 1. upon the Dream of Scipio, 
Chap. 3. John Francis Picus, Prince of Miran- 
dulz, Lib. 6. de rerum prænotione, Cap, 7, 
and above all, Peucer, Lib. 10. De Divina- 
 rronibus, Cap. 7. See alſo in the beginning of 
the reti e 0 os, 
The Devil did ap- Ol Diabolical and Significat ive Dreams, ſee 
pear and give © the Authors laſt named, and Malleus Malef- 
to thoſe that did catomum; F. Vier in his Books of the Impo- 
ka ſtures of the Devil; Bodin in his Demono 
N ˖ ˖‚—· een g 


— 


Aacrobius mentions Five ſorts of Dreams, 

U1Z. I. A Viſion, 2. A Diſcovery of ſome- 

thing between Sleep and Waking, 3. A Sug- 

geſtion caſt into our Fancy, called by Cicero, 

Vſum, 4. An ordinary Dream, and 5. A Dr 

vine Apparition, or Revelation in our Sleep, 

Such as were the Dreams of the Prophets, and 

of Joſepb, as alſo of the Magi of the Eaſt 
dee in ARTE AMETICK; p. %o. 

e The Romans and Egyptians had a particular 

e regard to Dreams, the Learned of whom did p 

Years of age, be efteem the Soul in a profound Sleep, (being 
Dreams. And foe then more free from all ſenſual Impreſſion) 
write, that to ſleep was better able to judge .of Affairs, and to 
in a Sheep Skin, 1 8 | 3 <1 
the Perſon io do. foreſee the intricate Events of the Time to 


ing ſh-li dream | 
Co e The 


ö 
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The Chaldeans and Perſians did judge ſome 


lelr 


ed Dreams worthy of Obſervation, therefore they 
we had Perſons appointed amongſt them, whole 
ng Imployment was to diſcover the Deſign and 
> WY Intention of Dreams. Amongſt the Romans, 
nt the Interpretation of Dreams was the Office of 
ns, MI the Aagure g. Ariſtotle obſerves, that ſuch as 
a» ſeldom have any Dreams, have more reaſon to 


mind them. Tho' Marcus Cicero, in his Book At Maren in Per- 
1077 Inn © | i gy fia, was the fa. 
of Divination, and many other Writers, give 1 


ſufficient Reaſons againſt the Vanity of thoſe Dreams, 
who give Credit to Dreams, yet beſides thoſe Fam in trat, 


* of Fojeph and King Pharaoh, mentioned in ee 

. Scripture, there are many others, whoſe Events dee were Gods = 

„ MW make them worthy our Conſideration. "wn 

f Calphur nid, Wife to Ceſar, dreamed the ar See in 

Night before (gſars Death, that ſhe ſaw him mn. _ 

- ſtab'd in the Capitol. Artorizs, the Phyſician preams, It is nei. 

. of Auguſtus Coſor, dreamed before the Battle ther good ro be 

5 of Philippi, that his Maſter's Camp was Pil- 8 

- laged, which had no leſs Succeſs than that of Five gende 
Calphurnia. 1 25 | 

„ Ve/pe/ian the Emperor, dreamed a Perſon | 

. told him, his good Fortune would commence | 

. when Nero ſhould have a Tooth drawn, which 


7 Event happened accordingly. 5 
a Simonides the Poet having interred a dead 
: Corps he found on the Sea-ſhoar, the Night 
| after dreamed the Perſon appeared to him, 
and adviſed him not to venture to Sea, which 
he did not; and his Aſſociates proceeding on 
| their Voyage, periſhed by a Tempelt. _ 
Mauritius the Emperor, who was ſlain by 
Phocas, dreamed a little before, that an Image 
of Chriſt, which was over the Brazen Gate of 
his Palace, called him and charged him with 
his Sins, and in the end demanded of him, 
Wwhither he would receive the Puniſhment 
A a 4 thereof 
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ſwering, In this. The Image commanded he 


into the Hands of Phocas. Whereupon May. 


his Succeſſor, having killed him, with his Wife 


break his Neck by a Fall, and that the Horſe 
came towards him, willing to be mounted, 


in Sileſia, a little before his Death, at Heidel- 


Galen the Phyſician tells us, that having 
a Patient under Cure, whoſe Liver and Spleen 


bim Blood in the Vein Baſilica, he would be 


_ * ang 1 a 


Of Dreams. 


thereof in th's Life or the next. And he an- 


ſhould be given, with his Wife and Children, 


ritins awaking in great Fear, aſked Phi/i pus 
his Son- in-Law, whether he knew any Soldier 
in the Army called Phocas; he anſwered, there 
was a Commiſſary ſo called. And Phocas was 


and Five Children. Zonaras, Ann. Ton. 3. in 
Mauritio, 5 1 
Septimius Severum dreamed he ſaw Pertinax 


ES 


Which fell out truly, for Severus was choſen 
J hott: 
 Amilear, the Cart hagenian General, beſieging 1 © 
a Town in Sicily, dreamed he heard a Voice Ron 
tell him he ſhould Sup in the Town to Mor- 71 


row; on which Attacking it, he was taken Dez 
Prifoner, and did Sup there, tho contrary to Po 
his Expectation of being a Priſoner therein. Tr 
David Parexs, an eminent Hiſtorian, born Sle 


berg, Anno 1622. dreamed that the City and (P 
Caſtle was all in a Flame, and accordingly pa 
the Town was ſacked by the Spaniards a lit- 1 W 
tle before his Death. _ . (t 

When Arlet, the Skinner's Daughter, was gt 


with Child, (of our William the Conqueror) 1 I 


ſhe dreamed the Night before ſhe was deliver- 
ed, that a Light did ſpread from her Womb, 
that ſhone over all England. 


« 
x 


were ſtop'd, he dreamed that if he ſhould let 


cured ; which Galen accordingly Venturing £0 2 


Of Dreams. 1 


do. the Cure ſucceeded according to his Dream. 
Odatis was a famous Princeſs, the only 
Child and Heireſs of Homortes, King of Part 
of Bactria. When ſhe was ſought in Marriage, 
ſhe refuſed all that came to make their Ad- 
dreſſes unto her, and was reſolved to beftow 
her ſelf upon a ftrange Prince whom ſhe had 
ſeen in a Dream; and fanſied ſo much, that 
ſhe could not be quiet until ſhe had diſpatch- 
ed away Meſſengers to him, to fetch him to 
kx Father's Comte 2 
Ceſar dreaming he committed Inceſt with | 
his Mother, was crowned Emperor of Rome; 
another dreaming the like, died ſhortly after, 
and was interred in his Mother-Earth, v:z. 
Hippias, the Tyrant of Athens. 
3 Cas Gracchus, Tribune of the Soldiers at 
Rome, dreamed that he heard his Brother Tibe- 
. rius tell him, that he ſhould die the ſame 
Death which he had done; which Cicero re- 
| ports he told to many before he was created 
| Tribune, and mdeed happened accordingly. 
J Seidan's Key of Hiſtory, in Engliſh, p. 88. 
| The Dream of Maia, the Mother of Virgil, 
(Prince of the Latin Poets) ought not to be 
paſſed over in Silence, who thought that ne | 
was delivered of a very fair Lawrel Branch; 
(the eminent Reward of Poets) and indeed ir- | 
gil merited that Crown above all other of the 
Latme. Seem FOE TRT p. 1% 
Many of the Orders of a Monaſtick Life, 
are mentioned by Writers, to be occaſioned 
by Divine Inſpirations, or Warnings delivered 
to the Authors of them in Dreams, as the Or- 
der of Trinitarians, Auguſtinians, Order of 
Nuns of St. Katharine, &c. the Monks of the 
| Order of Camaldulenſes, the Monks of St. Au- 
7hony, &c. fy „ SO 
SE There 
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There is no Medicinal Water, but only one 
in Cornwall, (a County in this Kingdom ) of 
which Biſhop Hall taketh occaſion to ſpeak in 
his Myſtery of Godlineſs ; where ſpeaking of 
the good Offices of Angels to God's Servants, 


he ſaith, Of this kind was that no leſs than 


0 


miraculous Cure, which at St. Maderr's in 


(0 by | | . 
_ * Cornwall, was wrought upon a poor Crip- 


* ple, whereof, beſides the Atteſtation of ſe- 
„ veral Hundreds of the Neighbours, I took a 
ſtrict and impartial Examination in my laſt 
< Viſitation. This Man for Sixteen Years to- 
* gether, was fain to walk upon his Hands, 
© by reaſon the Sinews of his Legs were ſo 
* contracted; but upon Monitions in his 
cc Dream to wa{h in that Well, he WAS ſud- 
< dainly ſo reſtored to his Limbs, that I far 


him able both to walk, and get his own 


„Maintenance, I found there was neither Art 
© nor Collufion, the Thing done, the Inviſi- 
* dle Author being God 
It is reported, that in King Edward the 


Sixth's Time, a Gentlewoman (Heireſs to one 


Treſculiard) dreamed a handſome Man told 
her, that in ſuch a Tenement of her Land, 


| ſhe ſhould find Tin enough to enrich her {:f 
and her Poſterity ; who telling her Huſband, 


upon Tryal, found a Tin-work there, which 


in four Vears was worth to him almoſt 40 


Pounds. VVV 
The Cuſtom of Painting a Pedlar with a 


Pack at his Back, and a Dog at his Heels, in 


the Windows of the Taverns and Publick 


Houſes at Sopham in Norfo/k, there being 2 


Statue cut out in Stone, bearing the ſame Re- 
preſentation, in the Church belonging to that 


| Town, has this Story for its Original; A cer- 
tain Pedlar living in that Town, upon ſeveral 


times 


Of: Dreams. 


times dreaming, that if he came to London, 


and ſtood on the Bridge of that City, he 
ſhould hear joytul News; at laſt came up, 


and ftood thereon three or four days, which 


being obſerved by a Shopkeeper, and aſked 
the reaſon, returned for Anſwer the Dream 
he bad; at which the Shopkeeper reproved 


him for his Superſtition, telling him, that he 
| himſelf had dream'd he was at Sopham in Nor- 
ol, and that behind a Pedlar's Houſe, under 
a great Oak lay concealed a mighty Treaſure, 


yet (ſaid he) I would not go down to an un- 
known Place, invited only by a Pream. The 
Pedlar well obſerving him, returned with all 
Speed, and digging in the Place behind his 


_ own Houſe, found an infinite Sum, with Part 


whereof (the Church happening to fall down) 
he very ſumptuouſly re-edify'd; in Memory 
_ whereof, his Statue is there at this very day. 


Ok talſe Dreams fee in MAGICK. Of a 


Dream that detected a Murtherer, ſee Baker's 


Chronicle, P. 153. in the Reign of King 


James I. See the Dream of one Cuthbert Symp- 


fon, in Queen Mary's Days, mentioned in 


Fox's Book of Martyrs. 


Altho' Dreams are (as it is commonly ſaid) 
to be underſtood by Contraries, yet for fur- 


ther Explanation,, take what the Wiſdom of 
the Ancients Inſtruct in their 
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Of Dreams. 
INTERPRETATION of DREAMS, 


Have Buſi neſs delayed by an Adverſay, 
| JJegnifies Diſpatch. 
ro] Commit Adultery, ſignifies Suarrels, 
1 See Ants, ſignifies Strife. 

'] Bebold an Altar, ſhews Rejoyci mg. 

Eat Apples, denotes Choler. 

| Have weak Arms, ſignifies * 
| See an armed Man, /ignifies good Lick 

| See an Aſs, ft gnifies Malice. 


miring s. 


Bath in a clear Fountain, ſie nifies * 

Bath in ſtinking Water, ſhews Shame. 
Eat Beans, ſignifies Sickneſs. 

Have a long Beard, Jhews E ne or 

G al n. "= | 

: Hear Beaſts, fenifies Gain: . 

Tame wild Beaſts, fienifies Damage. 

| See a Bed well furniſbed, ſignifies 700. 

Take Bees, ſignifies Proſit. 

See one Bebeaded, fignifies Sickneſs. 

Hear Bells ring, fi gniſies Diſgrace. 

See Black-Birds, ſignifies Tribulation. 

See Birds fighting, fignifies Adver ſit 

See your deceaſed Brother, PM L ong 


Life. 
Are ſhooting a Bow, fi Les Hoon, 
See Candles burning, ſignifies Anger. 
See Children born, ſignifies Damage. 


To Dream 4 5 N 


- e a Cock crow, 1s 2 


| See a Croſs carried along, ſignifies Sad- 


. a 


Wear 


| Cuz Bacon, ſignifies Death of ſome Perſon. 
1 Eat Bacon or Salt Meats, ſignifies Al. 


T, Dream you 


| | See = Self in black Coathr, h renifies 


Of Dreams. 
"Wear a o ſignifies Honour. 


| Groe any Thing to one Dead, ſignifies Loſs. 
| Fall in the Dirt, ſignifies Treachery. OE 
Hear Dogs bark, ſignifies ove, throw of 


Enemies. 
See Dragons, der Gain. 


| See an Eagle fly over Ju Heads, 2 enifies 


Honour. 


| See broken Egge, is an ill Sign. 
Lyfe your Eyes, ſignifies Death of a Friend. 


| Curry a Falcon on your Fiſt, frenifies Ho- 


„ 


i Waſh your Feet, fi renifies Moleſtation. 


| Cut your Fingers, f Jignifies Damage. 
Gather Flowers, ſgniſies Mirth, 
See Fire, /ignifies haſty News. 
See Flies, ſignifies Enemies. 
See Fountains, ſignifies Sadneſs. 
Walk in a Garden, fignifies Foy. 


S Gather Grapes, fjemifies Damage. 


Fall on the Ground, ſignifies Diſhonour. 
See Perſons Hanging, figmpies Damage. 


1 Pluck the Hair of the Head, Aniſies Loſs 


| of Friends. 


Waſh your Hands, 1 ſignifies Diſquiet. 


5 þ Hear Hens cackle, Jenifies Foy. = 
| Aſcend to Heaven, ſemfies Ad vancement. 


| See white Horſes, fi ignifies Foy. 


wu | Build an Houſe, ſignifies Comfort. 


+ Go a Hunting, ſignifies ſome Accuſution. 
| ue Inchanted, #1 gnifies Secrets and Sor- 


YOWS. 


mage. 


Kill @ Man, 1 enifes Aſurednęſs of Bufi- 


neſs. 
See the King or Queen, f. enifies Honour. 
| the a Leider, fi fenifes Honour. 


See 


See your ſelf burt with Iron, 1 De- 
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by” a Lamb or young Kid, fenifes Com 

L-- fare." 1 

| Tou Marry, fi pnifies Danger, 2 omelimes 

Death. 

See the Moon pale, is Foyfulneſs. 

Sec the Moon dy'd with Blood, fer ? 

Travel. 

See two Moons, 7s increaſe of Sorrow, 
See Old Folks, is bad. 

| See Oxen ploug hing, Ani ſes Gain. - 

Write on Paper, ſignifies Accuſation. 

Are turned Phy/tc: ſcian, ſignifies Chearful- 


neſs. 


= 


To Dreay Jour 


8 See your Picture draws, k fenifes long Liſe. 
"Ms Hear a Raven, ſigmfies ſadneſs. 

585 | See a Rrver flow into your Houſe, ſi, gnifies 
75 Z 

8. #4 See Ships ſailing, is a good Sen. 

2 85 | See old Shooes, ſignifies Tofr | 

| See the Sun in a Cloud, ſignifies Danger. 
TFT. } Sell Trees, ſignifies Loſs. 25 

= $00 | See Trees bearing Fruit, ſignifies Gain. 
V.  UDrink Vinegar, ſignifies Sickneſs: 


And this may ſuffice for a Touch upon the 
Interpretation of Dreams, which he that de- 
fires to read more of, may have recourſe to the 
Authors named before, as alſo at the end of 
this Treatiſe. But before I conclude, I am 
willing to introduce ſome little Diſcourſe of 
Apparitons. ; 


Eo oe eas. ae ad oa dl 
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Dreams and Apparitions. | 


O the APPARITIONS of GHosTs: 


HERE is a great Similitude between 
the Internal World, or Incorporeal Be- 
ings; and the Soul and Spirit of Man, by 
reaſon of which Affinity, it comes to paſs that 
Souls departed or ſeparated from their Bodies 
(which Divorce is called Death) do often com- 

municate their Deſires, and reveal various Se- 


crets unto their Friends. For Dreams are In- 
corporeal, like the Soul or Spirit (and the 
Joy or Sorrow that is apprehended is as Eſſen- 


tial to the Soul as any ſenſual Pleaſure, Fear 


or Grief is to the Body; and when the Body 


is dead, and the Soul ſeparated from it, then 


all Incorporeal things become as Subſtantial as 
Material things do to the Body; and the See- 


ing, Hearing, Taſting, Smelling and Feeling 


is as Real and Eſſential to the Spirit, as all 


ſorts of groſs Subſtances are to the outward 


Senſes). And the Souls deceaſed have no other | 


way to impart their Secrets that is ſo familiar 


as this, except ſome few who at their Death, 
are greatly affectionated to Wife and Children, 


or the like, and die in a very ſtrong Deſire 
of Revealing ſomething that lies hid, or to 


manifeſt their Affections to their ſurviving 


Friends; and theſe ſometimes do it by aſſu- 
ming an Aerial Body, and appearing Affections 


being the chief General Cauſe of Apparitions 


of Souls departed. But then the Will and De- 


fire muſt be very ſtrong and powerful at the 
Departure of. the Soul trom the Body, or elſe 


it cannot cloath it ſelf with a Sidereal or Ele- 
mental 
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mental thin Body; for the External Eye can- 
not ſee any thing but what is like it ſelf, or 
compounded of the ſame Elements; and there 
is great difficulty for any Soul to cloath it Gif 
with a Material Body, neither indeed can it 
be done, if the Affections and Deſires be not 


e ſtrong and powerful. Which ſhad- 


dow or thin Body continues no longer than the 
radical Moiſture in the deceas'd Body does in 


ſome degree continue; for as the Moiſture 
and Matter of the Body does waſte and decay, 


ſo the Apparition or Ghoſt does grow weak, 
ee, hong 

For the Soul cloathed it ſelf by the Help of 
the Matter contained in the Body, which is 
done by a Sympathetical Operation between 
the External and Internal; for there is ſome 


Likeneſs or Relicks of the Spirit remaining in 


the deceaſed Body, fo long as it continues moiſt 


See the Tradition And full of Matter; for if it were not fo, it 
** Miel. p. 327. were impoſſible that any Soul ſhould appear 
in any Body or Shape either Humane or | 


Beaſtial. 


Therefore it was that ſome of the Philoſo- 


phical Ancients commanded the Bodies of the 
Dead to be burnt to Aſhes; which did totally | 
deſtroy the Humor Radicalis, or the Spirit of 


the External Elemental Nature, thereby pre- 


venting ſuch Apparitions as we are ſpeaking } 
of, and hindring Souls from cloathing them- 
ſelves with thin Aerial Bodies, which they can 
do only by a Sympathetical Agreement be- 
tween themſelves and their old Houſes the de- 
ceaſed Bodies. For if the Soul departs from 
the Body filled with Affections to External 
things be they what they will, then finding it 
diſcompoſed and diſquieted, it longs after its 
old Body or Houſe, and by Simile and-Help : 
] "OE FIT 
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Of Dreams and Apparitions. 
| of the Fluid Humours and Spirits yet remain- 
ing in the Body, it attrads a ſubtle Matter, in 
which having veſted it ſelf, it becomes to out- 
ward view Corporeal. (See the Story related 
by Phlegon, and recited hereafter.) But if 
the Body ſhould be conſumed by Fire, then 
the Spirit or Soul would be prevented wholly . 
of Matter for this Sidereal Cloathing, and 


therefore this way of burning the Dead Bodies 


was practis'd as in divers other Nations, ſo 


alſo in England, in former Ages; for then it 


was more frequent for departed Souls, as alſo 
for divers other ſorts of Spirits to appear ta 
the LY, than hath been of late Years. 


Some Reaſons tor which you ſhall have pre- 


ſently. Therefore they did conſume their Dead 
Bodies with Fire, by which there was an im- 

mediate and full Separation between the Body 
and Soul, and no Simile remain'd, and conſe- 
quently no Matter could be attracted or coagu- 
lated for the Formation of ſuch Spectres or 
Apparitions. RK V 


But ſome write it. is far eaſier and familiar 
for the Deceaſed Souls to communicate their 


Secrets to their Living Friends in Dreams, than 
to appear thus in External Forms by Cloathing 
themſelves with thin Elemental Bodies; for 
Men in Dreams are nearer unto the Condition 

of departed Souls than when awake, and therefore 
they can with eaſe and great familiarity diſ- 
_ courſe and reveal their Mindsunto them; more 
eſpecially if there were a Simile between their 
Spirits, or if there was a hearty Love and 


Affection whilſt they lived; and for this rea- 


ſon the Souls of Strangers do ſometimes make 
Application to ſuch ſympathizing Souls of the 
Living, whilſt the Body lies aſteep and reveal 


great Secrets, or foretel them of things ſome- 


B b times 
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360 Of Dreams and Apparitions. 

= times good, and ſometimes evil that are likely 
to betal them. See about the Beginning of 

. this Freatiſe of DREAMS 

why Apperitiens But there is ſuch a vaſt Diſproportion be- 


f Angels and pong. 1 N 
Speftres are nor tWeen the Incorporeal Beings, vig. Souls de 


of 


common in theſe parted, Spirits and Angels on the one ſide, | 


4%. and our outward Material Senſes and Reaſon 
on the other, as makes all theſe wonderful 
Myſteries that happen to Man of this Nature, 
appear but as meer Fantaſies, Shadows or Va- 
nity; and therefore this ſecret Spiritual Con- 
verſe of Souls are derided in the higheſt Degree, 


which Unbelief or Incredulity doth potently 
drive away, and cauſe a Separation of the | 


Souls: of the Deceaſed, as alſo of all good Spi- 
Fits or Angels, which otherwiſe would be 
more prompt. and ready to fuch Communica- 


tions: For a ftrong Faith, firm Deſires and 
Belief by the Mind or Soul being delighted in 


: the Conſideration of this Spiritual Diſcourſe 
& pregnant Ex. and Converſe, does like a powerful Magnet, na- 
ample of this we ; = 


hive in fund, tUrally attract and draw the Internal Powers, 


Br which ſee in Souls and good Angels, and cauſeth them to 


Muſick, p. 120 


121. delight to accompany. Men both ſleeping and 
EY waking; whilſt vain Misbelief and deſpiſing 


Diſcourſes drive them away, ſo that there 


ſeems to the outward Senſes and Reaſon of 
moſt Men, that there is no ſuch thing, but all 


are idle, vain Conceits; Mankind having by 
Vanity and Carnal Apprehenſions depraved | 


themſelves, and put out the inward Eyes of 


his Intellectual, fo that they are to him but as 


idle Imaginations. See MAGIC K, pag. 327. 


and the Treatiſe f METAPHYSICKS, 


Pol. 1. p. 29, 30, 31. The Records of ſacred 


Truth do aſſure us, that moſt of the ſober, in- 


lightened Men in former Ages were ſenſible 
ot this fecret Converſe of Angels and * 
e | e an 


Of Dreams and Apparitions. 361 
and had Myſteries revealed to them from God 
; and his Miniftring Spirits in Dreams and Viſi- 
ons, as appears in the Holy Scriptures as Ge- 
F neſts 20. 3. God came to Abimelech in a Dream, 
q Fc. Gen. 31. 10, 11. The Angel of the Lord 
» W appear to Jacob in a Dream, Ce. See Ge- 
ves 37. 9. and 40. 5. Of Pharaoh's Dream, 
1 WU fe Genefis 14. 1. Fr. Numb. 12, 6. ſaith, 
* W there be a Prophet among you, I the Lord, will 
nate my ſelf knoton unto him in a Viſion, and 
N will ſpeak to him in a Dream. See Sam. 28. 15. 
7 Where Saul complains to the deceaſed Spirit or 
Soul of Samuel (of which ſee more in the Trea- 
tiſe off MAGICK, p. 339.) See allo Judges, 
- cap. 7. 1 Kings 3. 5. Fob 33. 14, 15, 16. and 
many other Places. * 
A Ot the ſeveral Apparitions of Angels, ſee in 
| i the Treatiſe of METAPHISICKS, Vol. 1. 
4 FS 29. %%% TW 8 LY 
| St. Paul would not have us believe an Angel 
F from Heaven ſhould he admoniſh otherwiſe to 
us than the Church teacheth. : 
Trithemius's Obſervation is, That never any 
good Angel appeared in the Shape of a Woman. 
And Van Helmont, in his 93d Chapter, hath 
_ theſe Words: It an Angel appear bearded, let 
him be accounted an Evil one; for a good An- 
gel hath never appeared with a Beard. 
St. Auguſtine teſtifies, that he himſelf once 
J. ooo EE 
Hiſtorians write, the Spirit of Ceſar ap- 
| peard to Brutus in the Plains of Philippi. 
Many Apparitions of Gobblings and the like, 
were ſeen at the Attempts made to cut the 
ſeveral Iſthmus's mention'd in the Treatiſe of 
OECONOMY, Vol. 1. p. 45, 46. 2 
The French boaſt the Oyl with which they 
anoint their Kings at the Coronation, - was 
| Bd 2-: brought 
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362 Of Dreams and Apparations. 


brought them by an Angel from Heaven. ly 
is kept at Rheims, and ſaid never to decreaſe. 

The Family of Oldenburg, of which the pre 
ſent King of Denmark is deſcended, boaſt of 2 
wonderful Horn given to their Anceſtor 07hy 
Earl of Oldenburgb (towards the End of the 
' Toth Century) by a Spirit or Apparition; 
which Horn is to be ſeen at this day in the 
Caſtle of Oldenburg in Denmark. | 


But one of the moſt remarkable Apparations | 
I have met with, is that related by Pn 


(an Author cited by Origen, Euſebius, and 
St. Hierom, and flouriſhed about 100 Years 
after the Nativity of our Saviour) and wit- 
neſſed by the Teſtimony of a whole City, 
wherein bh then governed. . He faith, That at 


Fralles, a City in Phrygia, there was a young 
Maid named Philemon, Daughter of Democrates 
and Chzriton, who loved Bravery, and by the 
Story was an amorous Piece; ſhe fell ſick of a 


Fever, and died (ſighing after a young Gen- 


tleman, thence abſent, and not daring fully to 
manifeſt her Paſſion). Her Parents greatly 
bewailed her, and buried her very honourablß 
with all her Dreſſes, Cabinet, Cc. Six Months 


after her Burial, the Gentleman ſhe loved, 


named Machates, arriving at TFralles, lodg'd 


in her Father's Houſe. The Spirit of the Maid 


(which was of the Condition of thoſe whom 
Plato calls Body-Lovers) retaining, as it ſhould 
ſeem, ſtill the Affections with which ſhe went 
out of her Body, appear'd one Evening to 
this Machates, with words of Affection, Em- 
braces, &c. The young Man, at the firſt 
affrighted, became tractable by little and lit- 
tle, and ſoon made this Spectre very familiar. 


It happened one Night a Servant, ſent by her 
Miſtreſs to fee what their Gueſt did, 1 


5 


8 
7 
l 
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| Philenion, fitting by him, with the ſame Coun- 


tenance and Cloaths. ſhe wore in her Life-time; 
whereat amaz'd, ſhe run and told the Father 
and Mother their Daughter was alive. They 


reprehended the Servant as one diſtracted, but 
the Miſtreſs went by Night into the Chamber 


yet perceiv'd nothing at all able to reſolve her. 
Therefore, next Day, ſhe threw her ſelf at the 
Feet of Machates, and conjured him to tell her 
the Name of the young Maid who converſed 


with him. Tbe Gentleman at length (being 
willing for brevity to omit ſeveral Circum- 
| Rances of this Relation) ſaid he was married 

to Philenion, and ſhewed her a Gold Ring her 
Daughter had given him, with a piece of Lin- 
nen ſhe wore about her Neck, proteſting ſhe 
was his Wife; ſo much was he ſeduced by the 
ſubtil Practices of the Evil Spirit. The Mo- 
ther kiſs'd the Ring, embracing Machates, c. 
(moving the whole Family to ſorrow, which 


4 


ran to ſee this Spectacle) and entreated as a 


Curteſie one Comfort be could not deny an 


afflicted Mother; which was once again to ſee 
her Daughter whom ſhe accounted Dead. 
| Machates promiſed to give her all ſatisfaction, 
and as Philenion came ſecretly according to 
Cuſtom to converſe with him, he' cloſely ſent 


his Lackey to the Mother who advertiſed her 


| Huſband of it, and both came to Machates's 
Chamber, where they ſurprized their Daugh- 
ter, and caſt themſelves about her Neck, Oc. 
but the Daughter, with a ſad dejected Coun- 
tenance, fetching a deep Sigh ſaid, Alas! lo- 
ving Father and Mother, your curioſity will 
coſt you dear; for you will lament me the 
Second time. And thereupon fell down as 


dead, leaving a horrible ſtink in the Chamber, 


which filled the whole Houſe with Terrour, 


Bb 3 Groans, 
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Of Dreams and Apparitions. 
Groans, c. ſo that the Neighbours, and aj 
the City ran thither to behold the 4 The 
MNagiſtrates wondring at an Accident ſo fright. 
ful, deputed ſome Citizens neareſt of Kin to 
open the Tomb, where the Body. of Philenion 
could not be found; but only a Cup and Ring 

ſhe had received from this Gentleman. The 
Carrion was by Decree of the Senate thrown 
on the Dunghil and the City purged; and 
| Machates being overwhelmed with Shame, ſlew 
himſelf. Phlegon, who was a Spectator of this 
Accident, wrote this Hiſtory on purpoſe to 
ſend a Man immediately to the Emperor Ha- 
drian to make a Recital thereof unto him, as he 
faith in a Letter directed to a Friend of his. 
And this Story is recited in Cauſin's Holy 
Court, Tom. z p. 162. where he ſpeaketh of 
„ no 
Jiuoſepbis, in his 175th Book of Fudaical Anti- 
quities, relateth the Apparition of the Spirit 
of Alexander, Son of the Great Herod and 
Mariamne, who was ſeen to his Wife Glaphyra | 
when ſhe remarried again to the King of Mau- 
Titania, to reproach her forgetfulneſs of her 


firſt Huſband. J 
P ͤ)ßbiloſtratus, in the 8th Book of the Life of 
Apollonius, maketh mention of a young Man 
much troubled in Mind, concerning the State of 
Souls in the other Life, and ſaith Apollonius 
appeared unto him, aſſuring him the Soul was 
r P 
Ol ſeveral ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions 
made to Men in ancient Time. See in dere: 
nus Creſſy's Church Hiſtory of Brittany. See alſo 


the wonderful Apparition and Diſcourſe held 


with the Spirit of one Sancius; which is related 
by Pet er of Clugny, and cited In Cauſin 8 Holy 4 
Curt, Tom. 3. P. 175. where he treats of the 


Appa- 
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Of Dreams and Apparitions. 
Apparition of Souls in Purgatory. See alſo 
the prodigious Narration of Palladizs, and re- 


| lated by Cauſin, Tom. 3. p. 178. Of the Monk 


Macharius's travelling through the hideous and 
ſavage Deſarts of Egypt, in his way ere he 
was aware, ſet a Palmer's Staff which he had in 
his Hand upright upon the Head of a dead 
Man, which uttering a fad and frighttul Voice. 
Marcarius ſtood ſtill and aſked, Whoſe art thou? 
It anſwered, I am the Head of .one damned, 
&c. See more of this in Couſin. 
* Rofs, in his View of Religions, p. 284. gives 


this {ſtrange Account of the Occaſion of the In- 


ſtitution of the Carthuſians or Charter Friars; 


the Author of which Order was one Bruno, 


Born in Collen, and Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 


Paris, about AnnoChriſt. 1o80. For this Bruno 


being preſent at the ſinging of the Office for 
his Fellow Profeſſor juſt dead (a Man highly 
reputed for his Holy Life), the dead Corps 


ſuddainly ſitteth up in the Bier, and cryeth 
out, I am in God's jult Fudgments condemned. 


Theſe Words it uttered Three ſeveral Days; 


at which Bruno was ſo affrighted, that a Man 
held ſo pious was damned, that he reſolved to 
forſake the World. Hereupon, he with Six of 


his Scholars, betook themſelves to a hideous 


Place for dark Woods, high Hills, Rocks, and 


wild Beaſts, in the Province of Dauphine near 
Grenoble, the Place was called Cartbuſia, 


whence his Monks took their Name, and there 
built a Monaſtery, having obtained the Ground 
of Hugo, Biſhop of Grenoble, who alſo became 


à Monk of that Order, which was confirmed 


by Pope Alex. III. Anno 1178. Some of this 
Order came into England, Anno 1180. and ſeat- 
ed themſelves at Witham near Bath. The ſtrict 


Rules of the Order. See Roſs, p. 285, 286. 
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366 Of Dreams and Apparitiong. 
Strange Viſions in the Air as the Crop 
which appeared to Conſtantine before he turnd 
_ Chriſtian, and which was afterwards decy. 
pher'd and figur'd on the Labarum or Standard 
of the Romans, may be ſeen in Cauſin's Hy] 
Court, in the Soldier; and many other Hiſto. 
rians; as alſo many other Viſions and Appa- 
ritions in the Air, may be ſeen in thoſe Kiko 
rians who write of the Wars of the Chriftians. 
r Eo Tn: 
See before in the Treatiſe of MAGICK, 
where we ſpeak of the Voice that told the 
Death of the God Pan, &c. „ 
The Ancient Necromancers uſed to raiſe 
Illuſions and Phantoms inſtead of true Spirits 
of the Dead. So Apollonia made Achilles to 
be ſeen appearing on his Tomb" as a Gyant 12 
Cubits high. So Santabarenys ſhewed to the 
Emperor Baſilius the Soul of his Son Conftantine: 
So Famblicws made to appear in certain Baths 


of Syria, Two Figures of little Children like : 
Cupids. See more at the End of the Treatiſe | ( 
of MAGICK. All which to ſpeak properly 

had nothing real in it, as you may ſee before, . 


5. 339, Cc. 


Theſe have wrote of DREAMS. 


Artemidorus. Daldianus. Maleus Male. 
catorum. Bodins Demonomanit. Peucer de Di- 
vinationibus. Vives de Anima, &. 


2 Ws oy tt TW \ GG een 


SW. 


which is about 2900 Years'ſince. 


Of HERALDRY. 


Contemplation full of pleaſing Variety, ſym- 
pathizing with every noble and generous Dit- 


poſition; and how ſhould we give Nobility her 
true Value and Reſpect without notice of her 


Merit: And how may we know that Merit 


without outward Signs and Badges of Virtue, 


which anciently have been accounted Sacred 


and Precious. e INS ET. 
As touching the Antiquity of Arms: God 
| ſpeaking to the Moabites ſaid, Every Man of the - 
Children of Iſrael ſhall pitch under his own Stan- 
dard, and under the Arms of their Fathers Houſe. 
Authors make mention of Arms, or Tokens 
(by which Appellation they went anciently ) 


born 7 or 800 Years before the Siege of Troy, 


” 


der; but afterwards the French took the Toad, 


| and the Saxons the Horſe, and now the French 
have the Flowers de Liz, which they ſay was 
Tent them by an Angel from Heaven to Clovis WD 
the firſt Chriſtian King of France; The Flemings timings king er 
did bear the Bull; The Enſign of the King of 


Antioch was an Eagle holding a Dragon in his 


Claws; That of Pompey a Lyon with a Sword; "> 


2 


That of Attila was a crowned Genet, Cc. 
=h The 


\ TOBILITY was the Foundation of the 
| N Noble Art of Hera/dry ; and Philoſophy 
hath been very much employed in deſigning 
and ordering the Arms of Noblemen. It is a 


The Romans choſe the Eagle; The Phrygian arms of the old 
the Sow ; The Thracians Mars; The ancient Roman, Plrygrans, 
Gothe the Bear; The People of the Alani, and Aan, f 
4 the old Egyptians, a Cat 3 The Yaxons the Lyon, 


as alſo the old French the Lyon and Salaman- 


Antioch, Pempev, 
Attila, Perſians, 
Jupiter, Neptune, 
Bacchus, 
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5 Of Heraldy. 
The Perſians bore a Bow and Quiver, Jupite 
choſe Lightning and Thunder ; Neptune a Lr. 
dent; Mars the Favelin; Bacchus the Syey 
wrapped in Boxghs of Ioy; Saturn the Scythe & 
ſtill chuſing the moſt Ravenous and Fierce 
Beaſts and Birds, as being of moſt Significatin 
in Honour, and the Heralds {till account that 
Shield moſt Honourable that has the moſt Cruel 
and Fierce Creature painted on it, and le 
Eſteem of the reſt. And at this Day the Suit. 
ers are noted by the Bear ; The Mrillainers by 
the Adder; The Imperaliſts by the Eagle; The 
| Houſe of Bourbon by the Cock, &. 
Had, Harald, the Teutonick Word ſignifies an old 
Man in Arms, or a Veteran Soldier; and the 
| Dignity of an Herald among the ancient Bo- 
Jus Ban“ by mans was very great; that ſame 77s Feciale or 
by whom mi Law of Arms, being firſt inſtituted by Ancys 
Martius, as Levy teſtifieth ; tho' ſome aſcribe 
College of He it to Numa Pompilius, who ordained a College 
ralds ordaine- of Heralds. The Office of an Herald was to 
ald. | ſee that the Romans made not War unjuſtly 
5 with any of their Confederates, to determine 


368 


of War, Peace, Leagues, Agreements, Wrongs R 

taken or offered; nor was it lawful for either 55 
Conſul, Senate or People to take up Arms 01 

_ againſt an Enemy without the Conſent and 11 
Approbation of the Heralds. Among theſe 1\ 

Heralds there was one above the reſt called 1 © 

| Pater Patratu. Pater Patratus. Spurius Fuſius was the firſt 1 © 
Zi Herald who» Herald that ever was created among the Ro- ] 


mans; and had that Name of Pater Patratus ; 
in the War which Tllius Haſtilius made againſt 1 
the old Latines. Their Office, now is to be 
Judges and Examiners of Gentlemens Arms, ÞÞ * 
to proclaim War, and Marſhal all the Solem- | 
nities at the Coronation of Kings, as alſo all 

publick Feaſts and Juſts, Funerals, ' Martt- 

ö, e The 


Of Heraldry. - 369 

The three chief Heralds, are called Kings Three Kings at 
at Arms; and of them, 1. Garter is the Prin- — 
cipal, inſtituted and created by Henry V. 
whoſe Office is to attend the Knights of the 
Garter at the Solemnities, and Marſhal the 
Solemnities of the Funerals of all the greater 
' Nobility, as of Princes, Dukes, &c. 2. Cla- Clirenceux, 
renceux, ordained by Edward IV. for he at:. 
| taining the Dukedom of Clarence, by the 
Death of George, his Brother, whom he put 
to Death, for aſpiring to the Crown, made the 
Herald, which properly belonged to the Duke 
of Clarence, a King at Arms, and called him 
Clarentizs; his Office is to Marſhal and Diſ- 
poſe the Funerals of all the leſſer Nobility, as 
Knights and Eſquires throughout the Realm, 
on the South ſide of Trent. 3. North-Roy, or Non Roy. 
Norroy, whoſe Office is the ſame on the North Rey, 1 Non | 
MEM... Cornet oats 
There are beſides Six others, properly called gix Rerads. 
Heralds, according to their Original, as they In 
were created to attend Dukes, c. in Martial 
Executions, viz. Dr, Lancaſter, Somerſet, 


Garter, 
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Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor. 


Liaſtly, there be four others called Marſhals four Purſupante. 
or Purſuyants at Arms, reckoned after a fort 
in the Number of Heralds, and do commonly 
ſucceed in the Place of the Heralds as they 

die, or be preferred; and theſe are named 
Blue Mantle, Rouge Croſs, Rouge Dragon, and 
Percullis. © „„ 2 
The Office of the Earl Marſhal of England 
is Hereditary, and conſiſteth eſpecially in 

e Matters of War and Arms; whereof you may 

„ read in Books of Heraldry and Law, and in 

- Lypanys and Tilivs, Lib. 2. Cap. De Coneſtabili 

J Mare ſchallöoͤv. 1 


E ABMS» 


| k 
. Arms, hat it 
| ſignifies 
! 8 


| Efcntcheon, how 
derived. 


B'azoning, what. 


| n 
K 


/ Heraldry. 
Ax MEs is from the Latin word Arms, and 
ſignifies Shields, Targets, &c. on which wa, 
.engraven or depicted the Marks or Enſigns of 
Martial Men, which are Tokens or Reſem. 


| blances, ſignifying ſome Act, Virtue, Or Qua- 


lity in the Bearer, either by ſome worthy Fr. 
ploit performed in Military Affairs, or hy 
their Learning and Wiſdom, or by Accidents 
Sc. See hereafter in the Coats of Arms of ſe. 
veral European Princes, &c. And theſe Arms 
or Enſigns at the firſt had a chief Uſe for di. 
ſtinction of Tribe from Tribe, Army from 


Army, Sc. being compoſed of one, two, or 
more Colours; whereof one was ever White 


or Yellow, which are termed Metals, beſide 
which are ſeven more Colours, properly ſo 


called. 


EscUuTCHEON is derived from the 
French, Un eſcu, and that from the Latin, Scu- 


tum, which ſignifies Leather, becauſe the Au- 


cients had their Shields of tanned Leather, 
The form of the Ancient Shields were long 
and narrow, reſembling a Door, the Targets 


and Buckler round: Among the Europeans 
there are but two forms now in uſe (befide 
the Lozenge given to Maids and Widows) 
which is the Oval, uſed iu Ira), and the other 
the ſame we uſe, which is alſo uſed in France, 


Germany, 8c. 


The Skill of Armory conſiſts in Blagoning 


and Marſhalling. e 5 
B LAZ N is from the French word Embla- 


ſoner; and by Blazoning is underſtood the 


diſplaying or expreſſing a Coat of Arms in 


its proper Metal and Colours, for to lay Me- 
tal upon Metal, or Colour upon Colour, is by 


the Heralds accounted a great Fault. 


By 


Of Heraldry: . 
By Marſhalling is underſtood the joyning wumalinz. what. 

of divers Arms in one Shield. RT et 1 
Coats of Arms may be Blazoned by Planets, Three ways of 
by Precious Stones, and by Metals and Co- Blazoning. 
lours. But for the more ready knowing their 
ſeveral Terms, as alſo of all Balls or Roundles, 
(which are not diſtinguiſhed by any Colour in 
Blazon, their Name denominating their Co- 
lour) take this following Table. 
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Metals and| Precious | Planets | 1 
Colours. | Stones. | Names. | Roundles. 
.. DU Ba. 1) 7 eafaniy. -- | 
Argent. Pearl. Luna. Plate s. 1 
Gules. Ruby. Mars.  [Torteauxes. * 
BY [Azure. Paßphire. Fapiter. Hurts. . 
e g DDiamond. Saturn. Pellets, or Ogreſſes. 
1 Vert, |Emerauld. Venus.  \|Pomes. ; 
- WB [Purpure. Amethyſt. Mercury. [Gotpes. 
. Tenne. Pacyntb. Dragons Head. Orenges. 
| Sanguine. Sardonyx. Dragon's Tail. [Guzes. 
8 — ED 
af In the Blazoning of any Coat, firſt begin biregions for 
e with the Field, and then proceed to the Bla- ing. 
) zon of the Charge; and if there be ſundry 5 


T things charged in the Field, whether they be 
„ of one, or divers kinds, name that firſt which 
is moſt predominant, and lyeth next the Field, 
naming the Metal firſt when it may be, and 
uſing the feweſt words you can, not repeating 
% Or, And, With, above once in Blazoning 
e any Coat; but if occaſion be to expreſs one 
n Colour twice, you muſt ſay, Of the Firft, Of 
the Second, &c. according as the Metal or Co- 
4 Jour had been firſt or ſecond named. And for 
the better Rule in Blazon, obſerve, TT 


1. All 


| 3. Rule. | 


come to ſpeak of the Honourable Ordin 


Of Heraldry. 
1. All common Charges or Bearings ate 


born, In, Upon, Within, or Between, Ch 


Pale, Bend, Chevron, Croſs, Sultier 


With another, as ſhall be exemplified when! 


Aries, 


2. any Coat be doubly charged, and the 
laſt Charge extend it ſelf over the Eſcut- 
cheon or firſt Charge, it is to be faid, Ov 


2. If the Field conſiſts of equal Number, it 
is to be called Barry p P aly „ Be Ady, Chevron 


of Eight, Ten, or Twelve Parts, (if the Num- 


ber be even) elſe it muſt be ſaid of ſo many 


4+ Rule, 


3. Rule. 


Barrs, Pales, or Bends. | 


4. Lyons, Griffns, Wolves, and Bears, if 
ecxactly in Pale, are ſaid to be Rampant; but if 
ſet more Bendways, Lyons, Wolves, and Bears, 
are Saliant ; Griffns, Seprant. * Lyons are allo 
Langued (i. e. Tongued ) and Armed of ſome | 
different Colour often from that of the Body. 


Griffins are Armed; Eagles and Swans, Men: 


| bred; Hawks are Feſſed and Belled ; Cocks are 
Armed, Oeſted, and Velloped; Capons are drm. 


ed, Creſted, and Zowlopped. All which things 


are to be expreſſed when the Tongues, Bills, 
and Claws are of different Colour from the 


Tb 
. 5. Lyons are moſt commonly born whole; 


and then they are either Rempanr, Rampant 


Guardant, or Rampani-Regardant , when they 


are ſet more Bendways, they are termed S& 


ant. Alſo they are born Paſſant, Paſſant-Gat- 


dant, Paſſant-Regardant, Sejant, (or Sitting) 
Couchant, (or Lying) Dormant, (or Sleeping) 
Jeſant, Iſſuant, and Naiſſunt; of which more 
hereafter in the Tenth Rule. 


„Canton, 


Ee, Gfron, Pile, Eſcutcheon, Bordure, or 
Or/e, or one common Charge In, Upon, or 


6. Creatures 


Of Heraldry. p 
6. Creatures partly born, as the Head, 
Leg, &c. are either Eraſed, (or torn off) or 


373 


6. Rule, 


Couped, (cut off.) Note, The Paw of a Lyon 


[is called. 
J. Wien Lyons, Eagles, or other fierce Crea- 
tures are eating, term it Ravening, and tell 
whereon ; but when they appear with Powers 
de Lis, &c. in their Mouth, it may be ſaid 


Swallowing or Devourings —& 
8. All Fowls are born Going, Sitting, Stand- 


ing, or Volant, that is, Flying. Their Beaks 
and Feet in Cocks, &c. are termed Armed, but 
Eagles Feet are called Tallons. Eagles are often 
born diſplayed with two Heads, and now and 
then cloſed, which 1s when their Wings are 

i ne Ee ids 10 BG OE: 
9. Fiſhes are either termed Naiant, or Hau- 


riant. When three or four are born intermix- 


ing with each other, it is termed Frerzed. 
_ To. Lyons, or any Creatures that proceed 
from the bottom of any Ordinary, (of which 
© T ſhall ſpeak hereafter) it is termed Iſuart , 


8. Rule; 


9, Rule. * 


when over two Colours, Feſſant ; when from 


the Middle, Naiſſant, or Swimming, yet theſe 


are ſometimes called Demi- Lyons. And as 
there is Dividing and Abating of Lyons, ſo is 
there ſometimes Lyons born with two Heads, 
and Lyons Bicorporated and Tricorporated, 
but theſe Bearings are very rare. A Lyon, 
or other Thing, ſaid to be Umbrated, is when 
the Shape is only tricked out with a Pencil, 


and the Field appears thro' it. Lyons are 


ſometimes born Barry, Vairy, Nebulee, 8&c. 

II. Stags are Blazoned either Tripping, 

Standing at Gaze, Lodged, (when Reſting on a 

| Mount) Sprineing forward, and Currant (when 
Running.) Bucks, when their Horns are ſhoke 


of, are faid to be Aztired, All Creatures that 


are : 


4 
11. Rate: 
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2. Nule. 


2. Rule. 


4: kl. 


$ * Rule. | 


O Heraldry. 
1. All common Charges or Bearings ate 


Y born, In, Upon, Within, or Between, Chief 


Pat, Bend, Cree, Graſs, Sober 
7, Ofr on, Pile, Eſcutcheon, Bordure, or 


Orle, or one common Charge In, Upon, or 


W:h another, as ſhall be exemplified when! 


come to ſpeak of the Honourable Ordinaries. 


2. If any Coat be doubly charged, and the 


laſt Charge extend it ſelf over the Eſcut. 
cheon or firſt Charge, it is to be faid, Ope- 


3. If the Field conſiſts of equal Number, i 
18 to be called Bar Y, Paly, | Bend), Chevrony 


of Eight, Ten, or Twelve Parts, (if the Num- 


ber be even) elſe it muſt be ſaid of ſo many 


J ͤ v hens 
4. Lyons, Griſins, Wolves, and Bears, if 
exactly in Pale, are ſaid to be Rampant; but if 
ſet more Bendways, Lyons, Molves, and Bears, 
are Salliant; Griffins, Segrunt. Lyons are allo 
Langued (i. e. Tongued ) and Armed of ſome 
different Colour often from that of the Body. 


Grifins are Armed; Eagles and Swans, Mem- 
bred, Hawks, are Feſjed and Belled ; Cocks are 


Armed, Creſted, and Velloped ; Capons are Arn. 


ed, Creſted, and Zowlopped. All which things 
are to be expreſſed when the Tongues, Bills, 


and Claws are of different Colotir from the 
F. Lyons are moſt commonly born whole, 


and then they are either Rampant, Rampant- 


Guardant, or Rampani-Regardant ;, when they 


are ſet more Bendways, they are termed Sæ- 


1 hereaſter in the Tenth Rule. 


liant. Alſo they are born Paſſant, Paſſant- Gar. 
dant, Paſſant-Regardant, Sejant, (or Sitting) 


Couchant, (or Lying) Dormant, (or Sleeping) 


Fefant, Iſſuant, and Naiſſant; of which more 


6. Creatures 


7 Canton, * 
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6. Creatures partly born, as the Head, 6. Rule, 
Leg, &c. are either Eraſed, (or torn off) or 
Coupe d, (cut off.) Note, The Paw of a Lyon 


6 ala Ga. DO ĩ⁰²˙;¹%B♀¹A . 8 | 

J. Wien Lyons, Eagles, or other fierce Crea. 7: Rite: 

I tures are eating, term it Ravening, and tell 
 whereon ; but when they appear with Flowers 

ede Lis, &c. in their Mouth, it may be ſaid 

. wall or Df oo 

| 8. All Fowls are born Going, Sitting, Stand- s. Rule: 


ins, or Volant, that is, Flying. Their Beaks 
and Feet in Cocks, &c. are termed Armed, but 
Eagles Feet are called Tallons. Eagles are often 
born diſplayed with two Heads, and now and 
then cloſed, which 1s when their Wings are 
., ᷣ ᷣͤ v . 5 8 
9. Fiſhes are either termed Naiant, or Hau- 8. Ride: - 
riant. When three or four are born intermix 
ing with each other, it is termed Frezred. N 
10. Lyons, or any Creatures that proceed 1%, Rite, 
from the bottom of any Ordinasy, (of which 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter) it is termed I uant; 
when over two Colours, Feſſant ; when from 
the Middle, Naiſſant, or Swimming, yet theſe 
are ſometimes called Demi-Lyons. And as 
there is Dividing and Abating of Lyons, fo is 
there ſometimes Lyons born with two Heads, 
and Lyons Bicorporated and Tricorporated, 
but theſe Bearings are very rare. A Lyon, 
or other Thing, ſaid to be Umbrared, is when 
the Shape is only tricked out with a Pencil, 
and the Field appears thro* it. Lyons are 
ſometimes born Barry, Vairy, Nebulee, &. 
II. Stags are Blazoned either Tripping, 11 Rite 
| Standing at Gaze, Lodged, (when Reſting on a 
Mount) Sprineing forward, and Currant (when 
Kunning.) Bucks, when their Horns are ſpoke 
of, are faid to be A “tired. All Creatures that 
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12. Rule. 


| L 3. Rule. | 


14. Rule. 


1 5. Rule. 


26, Rule. 


x7, Rule. 


edges of the ShielcC. 
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are ſet one Paſſing contrary to the other, ar 


faid to be Counterpaſſant. If two ſtand Face 


to Face upright, they are termed Combatant, 


if Back to Back, Endorſed. 
12. Beaſts, Birds, Howers, or a other 
Thing, when but three in the Field, and not 
ſaid to be in Pale or Bend, or in Feſs, they 
always ſtand two above and one below; and 


when there is fix, three, two, and one. Ir 


there be any Ordinary in the Held, where are 
three Things, it alters not their Poſition, but 


if chere be ſix, they are commonly ſet other- 


0 8 

13. Semi is when Crofſes, Flower de Luces, 
Billets, &c. are born throughout over the Field, 
the part of ſome of them appearing at the 
14. Guity are Drops made thus 2, and 
are named according to their Colour, as Gut- 


ty de Gules, if Red; Gutiy de Larmes, if Blue; 
Gutiy de Eau, if White; Gutiy de Or, if Yek 
low z Gutty de Poix, if Black. 


- 


15. Frerty, is as it were ſo many Staves Iy- | 
ing equally acroſs and through one another 


over the Field; and being even in Number, is 


always called a Fer of ſo many Pieces 
16. Mallets are drops of Water, or Liquid, 
ſuppoſed by falling, to be diſtended into fire, 


or odd Points, and are only different from 


Stars, in that Stars are always born with even 
Points, as fix, eight, twelve, or more Rays. 
But in Guillim I find Stars of ſix Points Bla- 

zoned by the Name of Mullets. They are 
born pierced and unpiexced. 

17. Lozenges differ from the Fuſile, becauſe 


the uſile is longer, and hath its upper end and 


lower parts more acute and ſharp at the top 
and bottoin, but all the Lines of an equal 


length. 


1 


ways painted wi bout Leg 
ver uſe them, altho " the) have them; and 
 Alerions are Birds wanting Beaks, Legs, and 
Feet. 


Of Herd) 
length. AMaſelr is in the form of a Lozenge, 


but is always voided. 2 
18. Creſcent is the Moon, with her Hams 
up to the Chre of the Eſcurcheon, which form 
18 moſtly uſed. Hicreſcent is her State of en- 
tring into her firſt Quarter, and has her Horns 
towards the Dexter part of the 'E/: *urcheon. 
Decreſcent is her Wane, with the Horns to th 
Sinifter part of the E/curthbon!” 15 Detrinent is 
her Eclypfe. 
19. Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, &c. üben of a. 
Colour natural t them n Blazoning, are 
termed Proper. Note, Matrlets are Birds al- 
gs, becauſe they ne- 


20. Bordures charged With dead ui 


a are ſaid Entoire, as of Beaſants, Coronets, 
Stars, en. and Enalurot when eh with 


Birds. 3 

Ermines are in Nur ber Six; . Ermine; be- 
ing White, powdered with Black, thus, K 
2. Erninoic, Felloys, powdered , with Black. 


b 7 Fa i Black, powdered with White. 
AC 


4. Pean, | aa "powdered with Yellow. 


18. Rule. 


1 9. Rule. 


20. Rule. 


. Verry, or Vary, which, is e 4 ; 


and Azure, t! MS, 


| | 


unleſ it - Gila of K Kol br hives Colours. : 
6. Varry Cope, the two Colours being expreſ- 


ſed. 


Compony is a Checker 4 but two in a Row, | 


containing two Colours. 
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Ce Gobony 
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Ordi dinaries,. 
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2 wher Field is divided by a 
The Charge xd exchanges Colour, ast goes over 
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We i is heh MIT are bee or move Panes 


And now blen E Sal #3 the Honourable 
J will diſtr ith 15 Points of an 


ne that, when thoſe, oints are occu- 
pi 


it may be known how to allign each 
85 Point his apt and peculiar Name. 
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1. 8 2 the. Dexter. 9 "EY 2. Tha 


Preciſe Middle. C Point. be S; 


Chic F a: - The DO Point. | 5. "The 
Teſs Part.” e Ne inf. 7. The 


Dexter Baſe 1 3 8. The ExgA A. 1; Bye 

Nag 9.1 Siniſter | 33 2 We 
. chan Wing of (on nd Metal, is 
Fark Line, and 


: 


8 Right Line is carried <qually' throughout 
the Eſcutcheon, without xiſing or falling. 
A Crooked Line iSt 
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Engrailes, 


Bunched or 4 0 1} 


ed, acgording to-theſe ns rae 
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bbb oa ooo oo rt 4.4, Hiro thgas 
dey 
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Dancettee, 3 „ 2 


Ho o RABLE ORDINARIES, 


Plain, Patonce, Fitchy, Botony, Potent, Maſ- 
culy, Patee, Furchy, Moline, Trunked, Ragu- 
part of the E 
ſomething or other, and ſometimes hath 2 


3. The Fess is the third Honourable Ordiza- 


O Heraldry. 
Engrailed, ANAAAS AAS 
Inecked, AAA Pp 
PPP 
Cenelle, or Embattled, E 
Nebulee, or Cloudy, BB eo= 5 1 
Indented, OOO NWN. | ; 14 
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Of theſe and Straight Lines are compoſed the 


Nine in Number, the Croſs being added nasale ow A 
(and placed firſt) ſince the Paſſion of Chriſt, es *8 
to the Eight that was before. They are, _ 


1. The Cxoss, of which are many ſorts, as The Crovs 


led, Flory, Double 'Pitchy, Lozengee, Checky, 
Componee, Gobony, Corded, Nebulee, Waivy, 

 Invecked, Indented, Ingrailed, Umbrated, Vai- 

ry, Voaided, Portate, Hurt, Baſepointed, Quar- 
ler prerced, of Feruſalem, Croſs Croſslets 

2. The CHIEF, which occupieth the upper The Chief: 
ſeurcheon. The Chref is ſome- mm 

times born Warvy, Indented, Quartered, In- 
grailed, &c. This Ordinary is one of the 
moſt Honourable, and is 25 charged with 
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Canton, which, lieth over ſome part of the 
Chief. The Canton is leſs than the Quarter, 
and is often given as an Augmentation. 


22 


„ 8 


— * 


7y, and containeth a third part of the Field, 
and this is often charged, but the Bar never 
18. VVV 


e 4. The 


= 11 Pale. 


The Bend. 


The Selicr. 


An Eſcurcheon, 
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4. The BA x, this goeth croſs the Eſcutcheon; 
* the Fe/s,. but containeth only the fifth 
part of the Field. There is never more than 
one Feſs in a Held, but there is often more 
than one Bar. When the eld conſiſts of 
equal Numbers, then it is to be called Barry 
of ſo many pieces z when it conſiſts of un- 
even Numbers, then it is ſaid ſo many 


Bars.” Birs Gemews, are Bars that ſtand. 


<2 Couples. 
he PAL E goe oeth does from the chief part 


= " the Eſcutcheon to the Baſe, and contain- 

„eth the Hind part of the Field. The half of 
© the Pale is the Pallet. The Half of the Pale: 
the Endorſe. Bearings Party per Pale, called 


Baron and Feme, are Married Coats. 


The ens. 6. The CHEVRON.1 18 ſhaped like the Ridge, = 
or Roof of a Houſe. The half of the Ge: 


When, 


vron is the Cheoronel. The half of the Chev- | 


born in Pairs, except there be a Chevron be- 
* tween. 


The Bendlet is half of the Bend. The Gar- 
ter is half of the Bendlet. The Moiety of 
© the Garter is the Cortiſe, or Caf. The Rib- 


band is half of the Coſt. Bends are ſome- 
times born Siniſter, which come thwart 


from the left fide of the Shield to the Dex- 
er | Baſe, and is divided into the Scrape, 
half of the Siniſter Bend, and the Barune 
half of the Scrape. 


8. The SAL TIER is ſhaped like St. Andrew 8 


Croſs, and is ſometimes born Ingratled, 
Quarterly Quartered. 


9. An Heſcutebeon placed in the Fee Point, 


and called an Eſcuicheon of Pretence; and 


this is born by thoſe that Marry an Heireſs 


(with 


: _ ronel is the Couple cloſe, which is always 


7: The "Ya 1 goeth thwarr e. Bſcutcbeor. I 


md (N% eng” 


2 2 Bp bt #%o 


| 

Of Heraldry. 

(with her Arms thereon) on the midſt of 
their own Coat, and having got an Heir, 
he may then Quarter her Coat with his; 


and by this means Perſons of Quality come 
to bear many Coats. 


The Orle ſomething reſembles the Ineſeutche- 
on, but is formed of a double Tract. Some- 
times are born Or/es- of Lyons Paws, Martlets, 
&C- 

The Pite conſiſts alſo of a double Line, 
forming a kind of Wedge. 

Augmentations are often given as a particu- 


or Mark of Honour, and are born either in 
an Eſcutcheon, or a Canton, as have all Ba- 
ronets of England, who bear the Arms of U/- 
ſter in Ireland, viz. Ar. a Siniſter Hand Gules, 


ſet in the moſt commodious Place of their 


Arms. : 94% 


The Diſtinction * Baſtardy, 3 is the Botune, 


5 or 2 Bordure. _ 


The Ditindion of a Traytor, 18 Reverſing 
his Arms. 
The Diſtinction of the Biſhop 8 A are by 


two Keys, the ends whereof appear from be- 


hind their Coats. 

Ihe Diſtinction of Kni ghts of the Garter, 
is by a blue Garter . their Arms, | 
having thereon, Hom Soir Qui Mal L Penſe. 


I The Diſtinction of a Maiden-Lady, is by 
rr N her Arms in a Coat Thaped Lozenge- 
ſe, ©, 

The Diſtinction of a Widow, is by bearing i 
ber Arms Impaled with her deceaſed og $ 
in 4 . | 


Se 2 5 The 
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The Diſtinction of Families, or. Differences | 


for Brethren, are 


. A Label of three Points for the Eldeſt Son, 


I 
2. A Creſcent for the Second Son, 
3. A Mullet for the Third Son. 


4. A Martlet for the Fourth Son. 


5. An Annulet tor the Fifth Son. 
6. A Flower de Luce tor the Sixth. 


+ 


And the Eldeſt Son of a Second Houſe ſhall 
bear a Label upon a Creſcent; the Second a 
Creſcent upon a Crecſent G 


the Third a Mal. 
let upon a Creſcent, and ſo on. And the Eldeſt 


Son of a Third Houſe ſhall bear a Labe/ upon 
a Mallet; the Second a Creſcent upon a Mulet, 
&c. But Daughters all bear their Father's 
Coat, without any differences. 


Wreaths are always compounded of the 


Metal and Colour of the Coat of the Bearer, 


beginning with the Metal, and .ending with 


| Creſts are ſet upon the Wreath, Coronet, &c. 


N No Woman can bear a Creſt, becauſe a Helmet 
or Mantle are improper for her. = 


Mantles for Private Gentlemen are always 


Mantle is Or, doubled Ermine. . 
The Helmet of the King is open, and ſet full 


front, betokening Authority. Of Dukes, and 


the reſt of the Nobility, is ſet a little more 


ſideling, and of Private Gentlemen quite ſide- 
wiſe. Knights and Baronets bear another ſort 


of Helmet full front and open, without Bars. 


< Supporters belong to none under the Degree 
of a Baron, Knights Bannerets only excepted, 


Morto's 


> Gules doubled Argent. For the Nobility, the | 
5 Doubling is Ermine, and the King of England's 


Of Heraldry. 


es Mottos are common to many Families, and 
are often according to the Fancy, as well as 


Deſert of the Bearer. 
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| | Ike Noble Enfigns of Royalty and Honour 


to luſtrate and Pignify the Head, are 


1. The Regnam, or Triple Crown of the Pope. 
2. The Crown Mitral Imperial for Emperors. 
Z. The Mire for Archbiſhops and Biſhops. | 
4 The Cardinals Hat, which muſt be Red. 
5. The Iurbant, warn only 

J OT TN 
/. 1 6. The Diadem, uſual to Kings. Neg 


— 


x 

& .* 
» 

* 

* 


* — M 


.Sempſen bimſelſ 


came Victorious 


at his own Grave 


m the Temple of 


the Philiſtines, Sic 


ſua inter Trophaa 


Erecting his own. 
Monument within 
his own Grave, 


y | the | G r and Meritur Sampſon. 


5 . 12. | . he ha 
ſt J. The Princes Coronet, compoſed af Croſſes the Cuttom of 


n and Flower de Laces. 


— 


hanging Flags 
over our Sepul- 


7 | 1 8. The Dukes Coronet, all Strawberry Leaves. chres. 
s 9. The Marquiſſes Coronet, of Strawberry 


high) and Strawberry Leaves. 


cd 


cloſe to the Ring. 


io. The alls ches of Pearls (which Kt 


11. The Viſcounts Coroner, ſet full of Pearls, 


„ 2. The Barons Coronet, which hath but ſix 


: i 1 5 | Jour of them 0977 FS. 
13. The Chapeau, or Cap f 


> £ 


Honour, ſometimes 


4. The Cup of Maintenance, ſuch as the Lord 


s {| Mayor's Sword-Bearer wears. 


1 And now for the better Satisfaction of all ' 
1 I thoſe who are curious, will I compleat this 


: Synopſes, with ſetting forth the Blazon of + 


TY 


1 
2 


3 the 


the Royal Enſigns Armorial of the Queen 
of England, and the Coats belonging to fe 
J Epiſcopal Sees of the Lords, Spiritual, with 
the Paternal Coats of all the Lords Temporal 
of this Kingdom, and then I ſhall proceed to 
Foreign Potentates, Emblazoning the Arms of 
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392 Of Hieral. dry. 
the Emperors,” Kings; Chief Princes, and at 
the Common-wealths of Europe; likewiſe of 

ſeveral Emperors and Princes, who are known 
to bear any Arms in Aa, &c. deſiring the 
Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve theſe In- 


dexes in his way, which are only placed 


where he may obſerve ſome Sigmfication in the 

Thing born, and thereby attain to ſome In- 
3 ſight into the Arcana's of Heraldry. | 
The Am of the The Arms, of the Queen of Great-Britain, 


Denne Grea- ſince the Union, are Quarterly; the firſt, Eng- | 


land, viz. Mars, three Lyons Paſſant Gardant 
=P 50% Impaled with Sol, a Lyon Rampant, with- 
| SO, in a double Trefſure Counterflowry ; Mars for 
| Scotland; in the ſecond Quarter, Jupiter, 


three Flowers de Liz, Sol for France; in the 


ſtringed, Luna for Ireland; the fourth Quarter 


above with an Imperial Crown: 


well. as that the Arms of Englund are but the 
Hon of Aquitain, and the two Lyons of Nor- 


diut the three Power de Luces were always the 
Arehbiſtop of Arms of a Kingdom, and therefore alſo had 


Canterbury. TL RL 
At to the Places of the Pr 101i. 
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Pre: edency, the Bi- 15 | : 
tween the Viſcount: 
„ o thenſeiver Top, and enſigned with a Crofs Pater Peart, 
the Biſbeps ef Lon 3 Wie 1 I TRACT TE SE 

| Jon, Dothan, od ffif mounted of a Pal of the laſt, charged with 


* 


accerding to the Se- % % er Me e nn GUT 
aiority of their Cin. JI be Tefulfit. ' Note, The Coat of this Sea 
ec rat ion. (2 


* 


* 


third Quarter, Fupiter, an Iriſh Harp, Sol 
as the firſt; all within the Garter, adorned 


I Note, Anciently the Arms of France were 
placed firſt in the Quartering, before England; 
for that France was the greater Kingdom, as 


mandy, (the Arms of a Dukedom in France) 
Lehn take Place be- © (unterbury. The Arms of this Archiepiſco- 
and Barons, and in pal. bee, are Sdybyr, an Epiſcopal Staff in Pale 
Wincheſter, take F. ng. 2 we. nt), BY | 1 
Place of al he reg f. ar CFo es, Pormee. Etched, Diamond, Edged, 


S of alf other of the Biſhops)” is ALLY 
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Of. Heraldry. 393 

with the Arms of that Family, of whom he is ; 
of Deſcended that is Archbiſhop. Thoſe Bi- 
wn pops under his Juriſdiction, are title that 
the * | 
1 > 
ed 8. 10 b. Bears Sable 1. Keys in | Saltier, st. Aſiph. 
in- er G a FIR] Or, Gai de Paix, Bangor. 
| inter Two Mullets Agent. 3 

Bath and Wells. Azure a Saltier Quarterly. Bath nd Wells: 
Quartered Argent. „ 
Briſtol. Sable 7 bree Ducal Coronets in Pate, Briſtol. 


Or. . 
Chicheſter. A Azure a Presbyter John fi itting « on Chicheſter. 
yo Tombſtone, in his Left Hand a Mound, his 
Right Hand extended Or, with a Linen Mitre 
on hls Head, and in dis Mouth a Sword, all 
Proper. 
Coventry a: Lirchfeeld. Party. per Pale; Coventry and 
Gules and Argent, a Croſs Potent and Quadrate NS. 
in the Center, inter Four Croſſes Patee of the 
= Second and Or. ee 
St. David's. Sable on a Croſs Or rue Cingue- st. Davids,” 
foe of the Firſt. e 
| 5 Gules Three Ducal Coronets, Or WE ans = 
Exeter. Gules a Sword in Pale, Blade and | Exeter, | 
Hil: Proper, Two Keys in Saltier, Or. 
Glouceſter. Azure Two Keys in | Saltker, Or. Glouceſter. 
_ Hereford. Gules Three Leopards. Heads Re- Hereford, 
wo ed, ſwallowing as many Flower de . 
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Lande. Sable Two Crefiers in Salrier, Or Ladd 
I and Argent, in a Chief Azure, Three Miree, h 
J with their Labels, of the Second. | 

. Lincoln. Gules Two Lyons Paſſant Gardant Lincoln. 
Ox, in a Chief Azure, our Lady ſitting with 

1 her Babe, Crown, and Sceprer, of the Second. 
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594 
Lind Gules Two Swords i in 1 Gattier 4 
e the Pomels Or. 581 


| Norwich, Norwich. Azure Three Mirers, with their 
Labels, Ar. 


' Oxford, Oxford. Sable a „ Argent in Chief Three 3 


Ladies Heads Arrayed and Veiled, Argent and 
Crowned Or, and in Baſe an Ox of the Second 
Paſſunt over a Ford, Proper. _ 


reterburg. Peterburg h. Gules To Keys 3 


in Sanur, be 
wy _ tween Four Croſs Crofslers Fitchy Or. 
| Rocheſter, Rocheſter. Argent on a We Guler, an E. 
OX fe allop: [the LO | 
Salisbury. Salisbury, or Sarum. Aaure our Lady with 
ja her Babe in her Right arm, and a 1 8 in 
the Left; all Or. 
Wischer. Wincheſter. Giles Two Keys indorſed in 
Bend, the uppermoſt Agent, the other Or, a 
Sword interpoſed between them in Bend Sins 
fler of the Second, Pomel and Hilt of the Third. 
worceſter. - Worceſter, in Latin,” Wigornrenfis. Argent 
Ter Torteauxe * Tour, Three, Two, One. 


Actbitiop of Tork. The Arms of this Archiepiſcopa l Fee 
von. are Ruby, Two Keys in Saltier Pearl, in in Chifia. 


Crown Royal Topaz. Altior geo 1 N The 
Biſhops under | im are 2 


Culide, Carliſle. agent on 2 el 7 Sable, 4 Aire 
ike - with Labels, Or. | 


Cheſter, . Cheſter. G Tow Miters with their Lo 


bels, Or. 
purhem, Durbam. Azure a W inter Four Ba 
. Rampant Or. Wan | 
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of Heraldry. 
LORDS TEMPORAL. 


Du KE 5 


Cambridge ( George Aten 1] E 22 Prince 


of Hanover. 


Norfolk (T. homas Howard ) bis Armes, Guics 
on a Bend between S Croflers Fitehy Argent, 


an Eſcutcheon Or, thereon a Demi-Lyon in a 


Cambridge. 


Norfolk. 


double Treſſure Counterflowry, Vulned with an 


Arrow through the Mouth, of the Firſt. 
The Eſcutcheon was granted by K. Hen. VIII. 


to the Duke of Norfolk and his Heirs, for his 


ſignal Service againſt the Scots, at che Battle 
of Hoddenſield. | 
Somerſet (Charles Seymour ) Quarterly It, 


Or on a Pile Gules, inter Six Flowers de Liz 


Azure Three Lyons of England. 2d, G. Two 


Wings Impaled Or, Third as the Second, Fourth 
as the Ft. 
The Firſt of theſe Coats was an Augmenta- 


tion given to the Lady Jane Seymour, by King 


Hen. VIII. (whom he fs eſpouſed ) — then 
this Family placed it for their Paternal Coat; 
whereas before they bore G. Two Wings conjeyned 0 


for their Paternal Coat. 


Grafton (Charles Fitz Roy ) the Arms of the 
king of England with a Batune Argent and 


Azure, 


Ormond ( James Butler ) Or a Chief indented 


| Azure. 


Richmond ( Charles Lenox) the King's Aru 


with a Bordure Gobonny Arg. and G. charged 
with Roſes of the Second. 
Southampton (Charles Fitz Roy ) the Kings 


Arms with 4 Batune Siniſter Ermiae. 


Beau- 


Graſton. 


om 


Richmond. 


Southampton. 
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Beaufort ( Henry Somer 75 QNuar terly France 
and England* Arg a Border Gobonny « of the Firſt 
and 
Northumberland. Northumberland (George Fitz Roy ) the King's ; 

Arms with a Batune Gobony AZ. and Ermine, 

. Berwick (Janes Fitz James) the King's 


Arms, with a Bordure Golom of E ngland and 
France - 


"ie; Aus.” Albans < Charley Beaiclaire ) the King's I 
5 Arms with a Bat une G. charged with Three” I 


Roſes Argent. 


Schonberg, & a Meinhard 5 chonberg ) As. an 


Tneſcutcheon Sab. over all a Carbuncle of Eight 
5 Rays Or, with a Creſcent difference. 
Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury (Charles Talbot) G. a Don 
3 Rr within a Bordure Engrailed Or. 


dees. Bolton (Charles Pawler) Sab. Three $ worde 


1 in Pile Arg. Pomels Or. 
Bedtorl, Bedford (Wriotbefley Ruſſe!) Arg. a Iyo oh 


of the Firſt. 
. Devonſhire (William Covicnd; iſh) Seb. Thr ee 
* Backe Heads Caboſed Argent Attired Or. 
| Eeeds. 


Leeds (Thomas Osborne ) ' Quarterly. E nine 
and Azure a Croſs Or. 


Malborough: =Marlborough (John C burchill ) Sab. a [yo 
FKNampant Arg. on a Canton of the Second A Plain 4 


Croſs'Gules. 
Buckingham. 
1 Arg. a Chevron between Three Garbs Gulet. 
Rutland ( Fob Mannors) Or Two Bars Az. 
on a Chief Quarterly Two Flower de Liz, and a 
Tyon Argent. © 


Montague 0 Ralph Montage) Arg. This 


Lozenges in Fes Gules within a Bordure 


Fable. A 5 


AT Dover, C ha#les Dong las © < Brother to Fames 


| Rampant G. on a Chief Sable Three Eſcallop ſhells 


Buckingham and Werden) u S beffield * 


” — : 
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Duk e of Rucensborough i in Scotland ) Querterhy, N 
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Of Heraldry. 


it, Argent a Man's Heart G. Crowned Or on a 


Chief Az. Three Mullets of the Firſt. ' 2d, A2. 
a Bend Or Cottized between Six Croflets Firehy 
Ag. 3d, As the Second. 4th, As the Pink: 


All Within a Bordure Or charged withi a Trefſure 


of Scotland, with a'Creſcent difference. 

Rent (Henry Grey) Barry of Six arg. and 
4e. in Chief Three Torteauae s. 

Brandon ( James Douglaſs, Duke of khan! 
ton in Scotland) Quarterly. 1ſt, Gules Three 
G nquefoiles Ermine Quartered with Argent, an 
Antique Ship Sab. for Hamilton. 2d, Argent à 
Heart G. Crowned Or, on a Chief” Azure Three 
Mallets of the Feld for W Third as the 


e TRY as the Firſt. 


MAdvise ES. > 


28 0 Robert Bertie, Lord Great Ch am- 
berlain of England by Inheritance) Arg. Three 


Battering Rams Barrewiſe in Pale Azure, Armed 


ind Hooped Or. The Deſcription of this Bur- 
tering Ram, fee in the Treatiſe of M 1 LF 


DART: ART. 


Dorcheſter (Evelyn Pierpoint) 475 a Los 
Kampant dale inter E bt Cinguefolles Gules. 


EFanLs. 


- Darby * Fames Stanley) we. on a Bend 1s 


Three Bucks Heads Caboſed Or. 


Huntingdon (Theoph. Haſtings. ) Argent a 


Maunch Sable. 


Pembroke and Montgome 15 Thomas Herbert ) 
Per Pale Az. and Gul. Three Lyons Rampant 
Argent. 


Lincoln (Henry Clinton) Arg. Six Croſlets, 
Firchee Sable on a Chief Azure Two Mullets Or 


Pier el Gules Suffolk 


Kent. 


Brandort, 


Liudſey. 


„ 
24 0 Nie * 


Dorcheſter, 


Lincoln. | 
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en ad s- | 


Dor ſet. 


Sela Dury. 


Of Herdldoy. 


| Suffolk and Bindon (Henry Howard) Ar 
of the Duke of Norſolt, a Geſcent werd) Arm 
Dorſet and Midd leſex {Lionel Cranfield Sack: 


vile) Quarterly Or and Gules a Bend Varie. 


Salisbury ¶ Fames Crcill) Barty of Ten Pieces 


Jeet and Azure on Six Eſcutebeon, Cab. ag 


many Lyons Rampant of the Firſt, a Creſcent 


difference. 


Bridgwater, | 


Leiceſter. 


Northampton. 


Warwick. 


Exeter ( John Gevill) the Gat with Salis- 


bury, omiting the Difference. 


Bridgwater (Scroop Egerton ) Argent a Hen 
Barben, Gul. inter Three Pheons Sab. 


Leiceſter (Robert Sidney) Or a Pheon Az. 
Northampton. (George Compton) Sab. a Ly on 


Paſſant Gard. Or between Three Helmets 5 
Holland and Warwick (Edw. Hen. Rich) G. a 


Chevron inter Three Croſtets Or. 


Denbigh ( Baſt [ Fielding ) r. on a F ſs Th ve 


Lozenges Or. | 
Bulling broſte 0 Pauler St, Jobn ) 4. on 42 


Obie G Two Mullets Or. 


Weſtmorland (Thomas Fane) ) 45. Three Liſte 


- land Gauntlets Or. 


Berkſhire. 


| River Y 


— Monmcut 


Stamford. 


Wintkelſca 


- Feterburgh wy 


Mancheſter (Charles Mountarn ) Are. Three 
Lozenges in Feſs Gules within a Bordure Sab. a 


Creſcent for difference. 


Berkſhire ( Henr Booz Howard ) fame with 
the Duke of Norfolk, a Creſcent upon a Cre- 


ſcent for difference. 


Rivers (Richard Savage) Argent Six Lyons 


Ramp. Sable. 


Peterburghand Monmouth ( Charles Mordant ) 


Arx. a Chevron inter Three Eſtoiles Sable. 


Stamford (Thomas Grey) ſame as Earl of 
Kent, a Label of Three Points Ermne. 7 


1 inchelſea (Charles Finch) Arg. a Chevr on 
inter Three ac Pa ant Sab. 


Cheſter- 


/ Heraldry. 
Gelege Id (Philip Nanhope 4 unh Er: 


nine and Oules, 
Want (Thomas Twfron) Sab. an Eagle di if 
pled Erm. within a Bardure Arg. 
Sunderland (Charles Spencer 5 Dharterly tr. 
and Gules, in 2d and 3d aiFret. Or, on 2a Bend 
Sab. Three Eſcallop;/tiells of ihe Firſt. 


Scarſdale (Nicholas Leaſte) Arg. on a Salter 


Engraited; Sable Nine Annulets Or. 
Sandwich (Edward Mountague) the ſame a8 
Mancheſter, a Mullet difference. 
Clarendon. ( Henry Hide, J As. a Cheuron inter 
Three Lozenges On. 


Eſſex ( Algernoon Copel "I Gul. a Lyon Ramp: 5 


imer Three Croſlets ftchy.Or. 


Cardigan (George Braden! ) Arg. E Chevron ” 


Gales, inter Three, Chapeaus Azure. | 


Angleſey: (John Hnneſiy) Paly of Six Argent 


and Ag ure a Bend\Gules,. 


Carliſle (Charles Howard) the "Ira a8 Duke 


of Norfolk, with.a Mallet Sable. 
Ailecbury ( Thomas Bruce) Or a Sattier aud 
Chief G. on a Canton Arg. a Lyon Rampant AZ. 
Burlington (Richard Boyle) Per Bend Cre- 
welle 4 g. and Gules. 


 Shiftchury (nth. Albley | Cooper) tre. Three 


Bull Paſſant Sable. 


Lichill (Edo. Henry Lee) os. a Eee, in- 


ter Three Cſcents Sable. 


Suſſex (+—— Leonard) Or, on a Bs 7 Gules 


Three Flowers de Liz of the Firſt. 
Macclesfield ( Fitton Gerrard) Ar. 

tier G. a Creſcent difference. 
Radnor (Charles Bodvile Roberts) As. cThies 


Eftoiles Or, a Chief Waved Or. 


Yarmouth (William Paſton) Ar. Six Flower 5 
de Lz Az. a C FW indented Or. 


Be „A- 


Arg, on A Sal. 


: Sociale, 


7. 


det. 


| Chl 
TY 


Cakes 


any 1 


Care, 


Allolary: 


5 Burlington. ps 


Shaftbury,” 


e! 


Macclesfic ll. 


Radnor. 


Larmouth. 
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Plymouth, 


36 560 
Portland, 
Torrington. 


Scarborough. 
; 4 * 
; = 4 She. I . 
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F 3 . 


5 Rochford, 


Darwent water. 


Moline Argent. & 
Pembroke, „ ON 


Collars of the Second. 


Worrington. Torrington (George Booth , Ag Lb Boare 


Bradford, = 


Of Heraldiy. 
' Berkley (Charles BerRley)-G. a Chevron, in- 
ter 10 Croſſes Paree Arg. „O Dua Sn 
Notting ham (Daniel Huth) the lame g, Weir: 
chelſea before,. a Ceſcent difference. wh 
Koc heſter (Henry Hide tas ſame asu. 
don before, with a Ceſ cent. 


Abingdon (Mountigue-Vendbles\ Bernie) th 
fame as Lindſey, with an Annulet. 


Gainshorough (Apel Noel) Or. 4 Hier. af | 


Eight Pieces G. a Cunton Em. 
H. 3 (Robert Darcie 1 Ante m 


on , efoites, inter Semi of Croflets Arg. 


mouth (Other las, pt pan 2 Salter, ins 
El. Barta lets. Or. 


Darwentwater (Janes Ralle) ure. a Bend | 
Engrailed Sable. NN | 


IV) 


 Stafford-( Hen Staffort Howard): the. As 


as Duke of Norfolk, with a C rſcent difference. 


ee Henry Bentinoꝶ) Aaure 2 0 5 

. H TN 

Torrington (Aub. Herbert) abs be as 
e ee er. 

Scarborough 4 Rickard Lumley) Ang. 4 E 

G. between Three Parr ot's: Projer, 00 


ain Ny 


Head: Eraſed and Erefted Sable. 
Bradford ( Ne 
between Three Leher Fires Sable. 
- Rumney: (Henry Sidney) the ſame as Locle, 
with a Creſcent 4 ifferen ce: 


65 
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Rochford "(——'Z deiftein) iK, Aena Tyon, 
inter Semi of Billete, Or. 2d, Or a Lyon Ram. 
pant Gard. G. Crowned Azure.” 
Gules. 4th, Gules' Two Lyons Paſſant Gard. 
Or over all an Eſcutcheon of Pretencey. Gules | 
Three Zules Arg. Two and One, the whole 


Albe- | 


within a Bordure Ermine. 


- 


wport)) Arg. a Chevron G. | 


3d, Ag. EE 


5,30 2a” 


a Bend Cotiſed Sable. 


Head Caboſed Argent. 


and Azure 2 Canton Ermine. 


Of Heraldry. ed r= 
Athemarle (Arnold juſt Van Keppel ) G. Three Albemfle. } 
Eſcallop ſhells Arg. OY he 
Coventry (Thomas Coventry) Sab. a Feſs Er- Coventry. 
mine, he Three Creſcents Or. Ls 
Orford. ( Edward Ruſſe!) the ſame as Duke Orford. 
of Bedford, with a Creſcent difference. He 
Ferſey (Edward Villers) Arg. on a Croſs G. jerky: 


ve Eſcallops Or. 


Grantham ( Henry D- averquergue) the ſame Graham ] | 


as Rochford before, only the Eſcutebeon of Pre- 


rence is Arg. a Lyon Rampant Sable. © 555 
Greenwich (John Campbell, Duke of argyle) 8 


Gyronny of Eight Or and Sable. HOY 8 

Wharton ( Thomas Wharton ) Sable a Maunch Wharton, 8 
Arg. within a Bordure Or, an Orle of Lyons _ | 
Paws in Saltier Gules. = | 


Pawlet (John Pawler ) the ſame as the Duke  Panler, 
of Bolton. nt 
Godolphin (Sidney Godolphin) G. an Eagle Godolphin: 


di ed with Two Heads between Three Flow- 


ers de Liz Arg. I 
Cholmondley ( Hugh Cholmondle 50 Gulet Two Cholmondley: 
Garbs in Chief Or, and Helmet in Boſe Point 
ay, 96 © 
Mortimer and Oxford ( Robert Harley) Or Mortimer and 


Strafford (Thomas Wentworth) Sable a Che- Strafford, 
vron, inter Three Leopards Heads Or. 
Dartmouth. (William Legg) Azure a Buck's | Darmout, 


Ferrers (Robert S birley) Paley of Si ix Or klares 


Viscounts. 


Hrreſord ( Price Devereux ) Arg. 2 Fe ſs G | Herefaed, 
in hie / Three Torteauxes: 5 


| | : 1 be 

ä a 1 
1 

J 1 
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Mounacute. e ( Henry, Browne )- Sable Thr 
© * Lyons Paſſant in a Bend double Cottiſed Arg, ; 
ey and Sele £4 and Sele (N- ah. liens). Azure Three 1 
Dyons Rampant Or. 
Townſend. Toronſend (Charts Townſend) Aron en Che- = 
2 ovron Ermine, inter Three Eſcatlops Ar b 
Weymouth: | | IWomourh ( (Thowas -Fhynre') Ten Chſets Or | 
can Sable. F = 
| Balconberg,| Fulconbery (Thomas Bellaſi iſe) 2. a Chevriie =: 
Gl inter Three layers de Liz Az. = ' 
Hatton, "Hatton (William Horton) Asie a Chevron j 
inter Three Garbs Or. = = 
1578 cle. Lonęucdille (Talbot Yeloerton) Are. Three. = = 
Use Rampant, and a Chief Gules. = E 
Vilters. | Iller (Efwerd Villers) Arg. a Crofs Gules f 
cgel with Hve E feallops RY | 1 1 
Tonſdele. Lonfdale (Richard. Lowther ) OF. Six Anne A - 


iets Fhree Tivo and One Sable. 


1 4 
* 5 x 
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| Abergovenny, 1 (George Neill ) 6. A Sale, 
A. thereon a Roſe of the Field. ; 
 aulley, *Andley (James Touchet) Ermine a Chevr on 
Gules. a 
Willoughby | of TWilloughby of Eresby (Robert Bertie) the fame 
fred. as the Earl of. Lindſey. 5 
de li War. De J War 0 John Weſt) ag. a. F. Daun. : 
„ | 
Berkley, Berkley ( James Berkley). the ſame as the i 
| Earl of Berkley. | 
Motley and Mon- Morley and- Monteagle (Thomas Parker ) 5 
age, Arg. between Two Bars Sab. ( charged with 
Tee Beaſants) a Lyon Paſſant G. in Chief 
Three Bucks Heads Caboſed of the Second. 
Fur Waker. Fita Walter (Charles Mildmay) Ag; Three 
. Done Ramp: Aæure. i 
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Stourton (Edward Stourton') Sab. a Bend Or Stourran, 
into Six Fountains proper. 
Willoughby of Brook (Richar 14 Vi ferne) G. Willovghhy 7 


Three Croſſes. Recercele vorded 075 a Chief Vaire Brook. 


Frmine and Ermines: 
3 of Parham (Hugh W illoughby ) or wagen * 
Fa oughby 


à ret ot Eight Pieces Ax. 


Paget (William Paget ) Sab. a Cr of Engrailed reger. 


8 inter Four Eagles diſplayed Arg. charged with 
Hive Lyons Rampart of the Firſt. 


Howard of Effrngham (Thomas Howard ) the Howard Efingh, 
ſame as the Duke of Norfolk, with a Creſcent . 


difference, 


North and Gs (Milian N. orth) Azure a North and Grey! 


Lyon Paſſant Or, between Three Florens de Liz 
Agent. 4 | 


Chandos ( Fames Wager) Agent a lala Chandos. 
Croſs Sab. thereon, a Leopard's Head Or. 

Hunſdon (Will. Ferdinand Cary). A, gent on a Hunſdon, 
Bend Sable. Three Roſes of the Field. 5 

Petre (Robert Petre) Gules a Bend ii. bene 


ter Two Eſcallop-ſhells Ar gent. 
Arundel ey Wardour ( Thomay Arundel \ Sa- Arundel of War. 
ble Six Swallows, Three, Two and One Arg. Cor. 


\ 


- Tenham (Hen. Roper) Purty per Fez Azrre, Tenham. 
and Argent a Pale Counterchanged, Three Roc. 


bucks Heads Eraſed of the Second. 


Brook ( Foulk Grevill) Sable on a Croſs with- | Brook, 


in a Bordure Engrailed Or, Five Gunſtones. 
Gray of Wark (Ralph Gray) Gules a Lyon Gray f wak. 
Rampant within a Bor Ms Engrailed Arg. 


Lovelace ( Fohn Lovelace) Gules on a Chief 3 
Indeed Sal Three Martlets Or. 
Maynard (Baniſter Maynard) Argent a Che- 


Maynard, 
vron . Lr 2 . Three Siniſter Hands 


Howard of 


ſame as the Duke of Norfolk, with a Flower de i 
Luce. | "DD 4-2 5h Mobumn 


crick ( Charles Howa -d) the yoward of E. 
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Min . Mar (Cher les Mohun) Or a G ofs Engrai- 
led Sable. 
Leigh. Leb (—— Leigh) Gules 1 a Croſs Egrailed 
in the firſt Quarter a Lozenge Or. 
Byro.” Byron (PVilliam Byron ) Arg. Three Bendlets 
—Y inhanced Gules, | 
Vaughan. 3 (John 7 aughan ) Or a Dor Rempant 
Jules 
Widdringtn, WW! ddrington (William Widdrington ) Quar- 
terly Argent and Gules à Bendlet Sable. 
Duttey ad wad. Dudley and Ward ( Edward Ward) Checky Or .| 
and Aæure a Bendlet Ermine. y 
Colpeper. —Colpeper ( Jobn Colpeper p Argent a Bend En. | 
1 grailed Gules, © 1 
Rockingham. NRocſingham (Levis Watſon). Argent on a | 
Chevron Azure (Three Creſcents Or) between 
Three Martlets Sable. 
Lexingon. Lexington (Rovert Sutton) Argent a Ar- 
ter S.. 
Langdzle. Langdale ( Marmaduke Lang edale 5 Sable 2 
Chevron, inter Three Eſtoiles are. 
B::kley of Strat. Berkley of Stratton (Wil. Fer bie) Gules a 


ton. Chevron Ermine between 10 Croſſes Patee Arg. 

| Cornwallis . Cornwallis ( Charles Cornwallis ). Sable Guttee | 

Os de Larmes on a Feſs Arg. Three Corniſh Choug be | 
Proper. 


| Crew, Crew (N. athanie! Crew, Biſhop of Dur bam) 


Azure a Lyon Rampant Argent a Creſcent 2 


difference. 


Arundell of Tre · Arundell of Trerice (John Arundel ) the 


nee. ſame as Arundel of Wardour. _ 8 
| Domer, Dormer (Rowland Dormer) Azure Ten * | 
lets, Four, Three, Two and One Or, on a Chief 
of the Second a Lyon Iſuant Sable, Armed and 

hes Laneued Gules. 
Cen · Craven (William Craven) Argent a Fe ſr, ir. 
rer Six Caſlets, Ren Gules. 


Clifford 
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Clifford of Chudleigh ( Hugh Ciiford) Checky Clifford of Chid- i 
i- Or, and Az. a E/ Gules, a Creſcent difference. 
7 
0 Ocborn of Riveton ( Peregrine Osborn) Quar- Osborn of Kive- | 
> rerly Ermine and Azure a Plain Croſs Gules, a 8 k 
Le of Three Points difference. 1 
ts Carteret (Fobn Carteret) Gules Four Lozen- Carteret, [ 
ges in Feſs Arg. 1 F 
it Ouſleſton (Charles Bennet ) Galen a Plate be- Oudefon 1 
tuween Three Lyons Naiſſant Argent. 4 
*  Stawell (William Stawel) Gules a CN 7 a1 Stawell. I 
Y culy Argent. : 14 
* Guildford ( Francis North) the ſame as Guilford. 1 
s North and Grep. : 1 
„ Walderave ( * Waldgrave) Per Pale Arg. Waldgrave.. 1 
and Gules. 3 4 
2 Aſhburnham (— 4 /bbyrnbam) Gale: a Ambunham. 
N F. efs, inter Siæ Eftoiles of Eight Points Arg. 1 
Lempſter (William Farmer) Argent a Feſs Sa- lewpſter. [% 
* ble between Three Lyons Heads Eraſed Gules. 1 
Weſton (Charles Butler) the ſame as the Weſton. 7 
* Duke of Ormond his Brother, with a Creſcent. [| 
| Herbert of Chirbury (—— Herbert) the neben of Chi. || 
2 ſame as the Earl of a 7 
Haverſham ( Fobn Thompſon) Or on a E , Havertam, I. 
3 indented Azure Three Eftoiles, Arg. a Canton ll 
SF | of the Second, charged with a Sun in his 8 
. Glory. | | © 
* Sommers ¶ John Sommers ) Vert a 2 Dan- some. 
4 cette Ermine. © 5 1 
Barnard (Chriſtopher Vane ) the ſame as the Barnard, ſl q 
. 5 Earl of Weſtmorland, with a Creſcent. e il ' 
5 __ © Halifax (Charles Mountague) the ſame as Halifax, | 1 9 
= the Earl of Mancheſter. NE * 
'  Guern nſey ( Heneage Encb) the fame as the Guemiey; 1 
5 Earl. of Winchelſea, with a Creſcent on a 1 
8 „ | ; 4 
8 Conway ( Francis Seymour Chem ay). Gules a Conway. j F 
Parr of Wings conjoyn'd and d 755 'd Or, the i 
| Tips downwards. Dd 3 Fran- il 
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Harvey of Ick- 

| worth, 

| Cowper, 

1 | 

| Pelham. 
Harcourt. 
Boyle. 


The Armorial _ 
Enſign of the 
Emperor of Ger- 
many. 


_ Gules a Caſtle Triple tower'd. 
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Of Heraldry. 
Granville (Jobn Granville ) Gules 3 Sufly. 
ers, or Organ Reſts Or, with a Creſcent, ' 

Ge, Fohn Leviſon Gower) Barry of Tex 
Argent and Gules, a Croſs Patonce Sable. Dar 
tering Azure 3 Laurel Leaves Or, 2 and 1. 


Harvey of Ic&worth ( Fohn Harvey) Gules on 
a Bend Argent Three Treſoiles flipped Vert. 
Cowper (illiam Cowper ) Arg. Three Mart. 
lets Gules on a Chief Engrailed' of the Second, 
Three AnnuATOp. STS ITS HOWS. 
Pelham (Thomas Pelham) Azure Three Pe- 
licans Arg. Vulnerating their Breaſt Proper. 
© Harcourt (Sim. Harcourt ) Bears G. 2 Bars Or. 
Boyle (Charles Boyle) Per Bend Crenelle Gules 
and Argent, a Creſcent difference. 
The Names, Families and Honours of the 
Scotch, French and Irih Nobility, with their 
Coats of Arms (all in their proper Colours) 1 
have by me in a Manuſcript; but I do not 
think fit to inſert any thing thereof here, but 


will proceed to the N 
AR NMS BEARIN GS of Foreign Potentates. 
: ns — 7 . 


Ihe Arms of the Emperor of Germany are, 
Quarterly, 1. Barrewiſe Argent, and Gules of 
8 Pieces for Hungary. 2. Arg. a Lyon G. the 
Tail Nowed and Paſſed” in Saltier, Crowned 


Langued and Armed Or, for Bohemia. 3. G. a 


Feſs Argent for Auſtria. Party and Bendwiſe 


\ 


Arg, and Azure a Border G. tor ancient Bur. 
gundy. 4. Quarterly, ig the Firſt and Fourth 


* 


. "AIC Trip! Or, Purfled Sab. 
for Caſtile. In the Second and Third Argent a 


Lyon ink for Leon. This Shield environed 


with a Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle diſplay d 


Sable in a Field Or, Diadem'd, Membred and 


BeaF'd Gules, holding a, naked Sword in the 


Right | 


, 


Fight Talon, and a Scepter in the Left (the 2 
Heads ſignify the Eaſtern and Weſtern Em- 


= pires). The Shield 1s Creafted with an Im- 
* perial Crown cloſed and raifed in the Shape of 
on a Miter, baving betwixt the 2 Points a Diadem 
ſurmounted with a Globe and Croſs Or. The 
1 Diadem repreſents the Empire, and the 2 Points 
„Denmark and Bohemia; for the Motto are theſe 
e Words, Uno avulſo non deficit alter, The Em- 
7 perors peculiar Deviſe is, Pax & Salis furopc. . 
- The Arms of the Emper or of Ryuſha 18, Or „ The Armorial En- 
. an Eagle diſplayed with 2 Heads Sable, bear- Wt ag 
; ing on its Breaſt, a Shield; the Field being 
| Gules charged with St. George killing a Dragon 
8 Argent bet wixt the Heads of the Eagle are 3 
5 Crowns placed one above another, which are 
4 ſaid to ſignify Muſcovy, and the Two King- 
. doms of Caffan and Aſtracan. They ſay it 
. was the Tyrant Twan-Baflewich, who firſt 


made uſe of theſe Arms, to raiſe a belief he 
was deſcended from the ancient Roman Em- 
perors; the word Czar ſignifying Ceſar. Others 
make the Arms of Mzſcovy to be Sable a Por- 
tal open of two Leaves, and as many De: 
grees Tee-7 2-5 5024s V 5 
The Arms of the Emperor of Turkey is, The Armorial En. 
Vert a Creſcent Argent, Creſted with a Tur- — "ow 
bant, charged with 3 Black Plumes of Heros 
(Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum Impleat 
. „ 1 
The Arms of the King of Fance are, Azure The Arme of he 
3 Flowers de Liz Or, and the Arms of Navarre, King of Frame. | 
which he alſo bears. The Shield environed 
with the Collars of the Order of St. Michael, 
and the Holy Ghoſt. For Creſt a Helmet en- 
tirely open, thereon a Crown with 8 Inarched 
Rayes, topt with a double Flower de Luce. 
The Supporters, 2 Angels habited as Levites; 
A Dd 4 The 


* 
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* 


the whole under a Pavilion Royal Semi of 
France, Lined Ermines with theſe Words: Ex 
omnibus Floribus elegi mihi Lilium. Lilia neque 
laborant neque nent. 


The Arms of de The Arms of the King of Spain Quarterly. 
King of o. The Firſt Quarter Counterquartered, in the Firſt 


and Fourth Gules a Caſtle tripple towered Or 


berdered Azure, purfled Sable tor Caſtile. In 


the Second and Third, Argent a Lyon Paſſant 
Gules Crowned Langued and Armed Or, for 


of In the Second Great Quarter, Or 4 Pal- 
e 


ts Gules for Arragon; Party Or 4 Pallets 
alſo Gules betwixt 2 Flaunches Argent, charged 
with as many Eagles Sable Membred, Beak'd 


and Crowned Azure for Sicily. Theſe 2 Great 


Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent a Pamegra- 
nate Vert Stalk'd and Leaved of the ſame 
opened and ſeeded Gules for Granada. On the 


whole the Arms of the King of Portugal (as be- 


low). In the Third Great Quarter Gules a 


Feſs Argent for Auſtria; Coupe and Supported 
by Ancient Burgundy, which is Bendy of 6 


Pieces Or and Azure border'd Gules. In the 


Fourth Quarter Azure Semi of Flowers de Liz, 
Or, with a Bordure Compone Argent and 
Gules for Modern Burgundy; Coupe Or ſup- 
Ported Sable a Lyon Or tor Brabant. Theſe 
Iwo Great Quarters charged with an Eſcutche- 


on Or, a Lyon Sable. Armed and Langued 
Gules for Flanders; Party Or an Eagle Sable 


for Anvers or Antwerp. For Creſt a Crown 
Trefoiled Or, raiſed with 8 Diadems termi- 

nating in a Mound Or. The Shield encom- 
_ paſſed with a Collar of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and on the Sides ſtands 2 Pillars of 
Hercules, viz. on each Side one, with this 
Motto, Plus uli. . MG 15 


The 


Of Heraldry. 
The Arms of the King of Portugal are, Ar- 
gent 5 Eſcutcheons Azure, each charged with 
as many Beaſants placed in Saltier for Portugal, 


The Shield border'd Gules charged with 7 
Towers Or tor A/garve. The Creſt a Crown 


Or, Under the 2 Flaunches, and the Baſe of 
the Shield appear the Ends of 2 Croſſes; the 
one Pattee Gules for the Order of Chriſt, the 
other Flower de Luced Vert for the Order of 


Avis. The Motto changeable; but frequently 
is, Pro Rege & Grege. TY 


The 5 Eſcutcheons were born in Memory 
of 5 Kings, whom A/phonſo I. ſlew at the Bat- 


tle of Obrique, Anno 1139. The Border and 
Towers were added by A/pborſo III. on his 
Inveſtiture into the Kingdom of A/garve by 
Aphonſo X. of Caſtile, Anno 1257. whoſe 
Daughter, Beatrix, he then married. 


ters. In the Firſt, Or Semi of Hearts, Gules 3 
Lyons Paſſant Gardent in Pale Azure for Den- 
mark. Second, A Lyon Rampant Crowned 


K 
Ss 


The Arms of the King of Denmark are, Par- The Arms of the 
ty of 3 and Coupe of 2, which make 12 Quar- © 


ing of Denmark. 


and Armed Or, holding a Battle Axe Argent 


Hilted of the 2d, for Norway. Thirdly, Gules 
a Lyon Paſſant Gardent Or, on 9 Hearts of the 
lame, in Feſs for Gothland. Fourthly, Scbo- 
nen, vix. Gules a Dragon Crowned Or. Fifth- 
ly, Azure 3 Crowns Or for Sweden. Sixthly, 


JS Gules a Paſchal Lamb Argent, ſupporting a 
Flag of the ſame Marked with a Croſs Gules 
for Fuitland. Seventhly, Or, 2 Lyons Paſſant 


Gardent Azure for S/efivick. Eighthly, Gules a 
Fiſh Crowned Argent for Zeland. Over theſe 


8 Quarters a great Croſs Argent (which is the 


antient Device of the Kingdom) on the Center 


of which is placed the Arms of Dithmarſh, viz. 


Gules a Cavalier Armed Argent. Ninthly, 
| _ Gules 


* 
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| King of Poland. 


Of Heraldry. 
Gule a Nettle-Leaf open and charged int. 

Middle with a little Eſcutcheon, the whole Ar- 
gent for Holſtein. Tenthly, Gules a Cygnet 
Argent Gorged with a Crown Or for Stormarſh, 


Eleventh, Gules 2 Feſſes Or for Delnenborſi. 
Twelfthly, Gules a Croſs Patee F itchy Ar- 
Zent for O/denburgh. The Shield ſurrounded 
with the Collar of the Order of the Elephant. 
The Creſt is a Crown flowered, raiſed with s 


Diadems terminating in a Mound of the ſame. 


Medals is, Pietas & Fuſtitia coronant. 


The Motto to his Device on the Reverſe of his 


"The Arms of he The Arms of the King of Sweden are, Quar- 


King of Sweden, 


* terly, in the 1ſt and 4th Azure, 3 Crowns for 
Sweden. In the 2d and 3d Barry Argent and 


Azure a Lyon Or Crowned Gules for Finland. 


On the whole Quarterly, in the 1ſt and 4th 


Sable a Lyon Or, Crowned Langued and 
Armed Gules for the Palatinate of the Rhine. 

The 2d and 3d Fuſilee in Bend, Argent and 
Azure of 21 Pieces for Bavaria, The Creſt a 
Royal Crown garniſhed with 8 ſmall Flowers, 


and cloſed by as many Demi-Circles, termi- 


nating in a Mound Or, which is the Creſt of | 
Sweden. The Supporters are 2 Lyons Or, F 


Crowned with the fame. And his Motto, 
Dominus Protefor mers. TS * 


I 


The Arms of the The Arms of the King of Poland, Quarterly, 
in the Iſt and 4th Gules an Eagle Argent | 


Crowned and Armed Or for Poland. In the 


2d and 3d Gules a Cavalier Armed Cap-a-pe 
Argent, 11 the Dexter a naked Sword of the | 
ſame, in the Siniſter a Shield Azure charged | 


with a double Barr'd Croſs Or, Mounted on a 
Courſer of the 2d, Barbed of the 3d, and 


Nailed of the 4th, for Lithuania. On the 


whole the Arms of Saxony (this King Auguſtus 


being Elector of Saxony) viz. Barry of 6 Or | 


2nd 


14.9 
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and Sable, a Bend Vert. For the Creſt a 
Crown raiſed with 8 ſmall Flowers, and clo- 


ſed with 8 Semicircles, terminating in a Mound | 


Or. The Shield is environed with the Order 
France; and the Motto, Hahent ſus ſilera 
Reges. "ANTON 


Saxony, was added by Frederick Barbarofſa, 
when he inveſted Bernard of Anbalt in that 
Dukedom z who deſiring ſome difference to be 
added to his Arms to diſtinguiſh him from the 


former Dukes, the Emperor took a Chaplet of 
Rue (he wore: on his Head) and threw it 


thwart his Buckler, which was thereon pre- 


. * 


The Arms of the King of Pruſſia are, Ar- The Ars of the 
gent an Eagle Vert, Membred and Crowned Ving of Fit. 


Or, Langued Gules for Praſſia. As Marquiſs 
of Brandenburg, he bears divers Quarterings, 
containing ſeveral Alliances and Principalities, 


over all Azure a Scepter in Pale Or, which be- 
longs to the Electorſhip, a Triple Helm, and 


r 8 
The Arms of the Pope are thoſe of the Pope- 
dom (which are put for a Creſt to their Gen- 


F tilitial Arms) viz. The Papal Eſcutcheon 
Jules, conſiſting of a long Cap or Head- piece 
Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs Pearl, and gar- 


nihed with 3 Royal Crowns, and 2 Keys of 
St. Feter placed in Saltier. „„ 
firſt that wore the 


Boniface VIII. was the 

Tara with a double Crown; and Urban V. 
made it in a Form of Cap, adorned with a 
Triple Circle of Gold for ſome Myſtery con- 
tained therein. It's called the Regnum; becauſe 


it denotes the Dignity and Power of Prieſt | 


and Emperor. 


Some 


The Bend, in the Coat of the Electorate of 2 


The Arms of the 
3 Pope. | 
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412 | Of Heraldry. | 
Some Popes had for their Deviſe, Innocen, 
manibus & mundo corde. e 
The Arms of he The Arms of the Great Duke of Tuſcary 
Great Duke of js Or, 5 Torteauxes, 2, 2, and 1. and one 
OE" | Roundle in Chief Azure charged with 3 Floy. Sec 
. ren a8 Las Or- N Or, 
The Arms of he The Arms of the Duke of Savoy, are Guls M Pu. 
Pte ot g. a Feruſalem Croſs Argent; and as King of (z. 
pPrus, he bears the Arms of that Kingdom, M ©” 
viz. Quarterly, 1. A. a Croſs Potent between 
4 Croſslets Or; 2. Barwiſe of 8 Pieces Argent ©] m 
and Azure, ſupporting a Lyon Paſſant B. cla 
crowned Or; 3. Or a Lyon Gules; 4. Argent I Le 
/ 0% 
— The 7eru/alem Croſs was given to Amadeys | Ip! 
Magnus by the Knights of Rhodes, Anno 1315. 1 “%, 

with theſe Letters in lieu of a Motto, F. E. R. T. 
(See in GRAMMAR.) The occaſion was, Ama- | Mc 
deus V. ſirnamed Magnus, forced Mabomet II. I **: 

Emperor of the Turks to raiſe his Siege, Anno , 
1315. from before the City of Rhodes. Before fr 
that, the Duke of Savoy's Arms were Or an of 
Eagle diſplayed with 2 Heads Sable armed 
Gules, ſupporting in Feſs an Eſcutcheon of E 
Saxony, a Coat belonging to the Emperors of | ._. 
the Houſe of Saxony, from whom the firſt Earls | ” 
olf Savoy derived it. 5 5 
| The Arms of the The Arms of the Duke of Mantua, are Ar- “ 
Duke of Marina. gent, a Croſs Patee Gules, inter 4 Eagles Sa- 

0 ble, under an Eſcutcheon in Feſs, charged c 
Quarterly with Gules, a Lyon Rampant Or, | **© 

and Or 3 Bars Sable. V 
Thke Arms of the The Arms of the Duke of Modena, are Pale- F. 
Dake of Modena. yrife of 3 Pieces; I. Party per Feſs in Chief = 
Or, an Eagle diſplayed Sable, Membred, Þ 
Beak' d, and Crowned, Gules and in Baſe, | 
France, within a Bordure Indented Or and | L 
Gules; 2, Gules 2 Keys in Saltier, one Or, a The 

| 5 8 Other 


7 


5 
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other Argent charged in Feſs, with an Eſcut- 

cheon of Pretence Azure, ſupporting an Eagle 

of the Third, Membred and Crowned of the 

Second, OVer all in the Chief a Papal Crown 

Or, garniſhed with ſundry Gems Azure and 

purple; 3. as the firſt cmterplaced, 8 5 

The Arms of the Duke of Parma and Pm 
centia, are Or, 6 Flower de Luces Azure. OR 

The Arms of the Duke of Lorrain, contains The Arms of the 
many Eſcutcheons, over all Or, a Bend Gules babe of Lorain. 
charged with 3 Alerions (Birds wanting Beaks 
Legs and Feet) Argent. The Deviſe an Arm- 
ed land. iſſuing 1 3 the Clouds, and gra- 
ſping a Sword with this Motto, Fecit Fotentiam 
in Bracchio ſuo. 

The Arms of the Elector and Archbiſhop of Zeta of by 2 
Mentz, is Gules a Cart-Wheel Or, and over 1 
it an Electoral Cap. 5 

The Wheel is born in . of the <Y 


firſt Elector of this Church, who being the Son 
of a Carman, kept always (thro' Humility) 


2 Wheel in his Chamber to mind him of his 


Extraction. 
The Arms of the Elector and Archbiſhop of The Arms of the 


3 of Tri ri- 


The Arms of the Ardhbihopeick of Colegn, The Arms of Ov. 


is a Croſs Sable in a Field Argent. n. 


The City of Colqn, in regard it can ſhey <4 
the Monuments of the three Kings who of 


fered to our Saviour, beareth Argent on a 


Chief Gules 3 Crowns Or. 5 

The Arms of the Elector of Bavaria, are 3 e of the | 
Eſcutcheons joined together; 1. Sable a Lyon 7, 
Crowned Or for the Palatinate; 2. Fuſile in 
Bend Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces for Ba- 
Variaz 3. Gules an Imperial Globe Or tor the 
Eleorate, 


The 
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of Bavaria, for that it reſembled the Party- 


of the Capitol. 
des r b The Arms of the Elector of Saxony. See in 


98. 


Hector of Bran: 
denburg 8. 


Hlector Palatine $. 


ed, Langued, and Arnied, Gules for the Pa- 


Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces, with a Mound : 
| Or, which belongs to the Electorate. 3 
The Arms of the The Arms of the States of Holland, are Or 


States of Holland, 


EG? 


The Aus of the 
Republick of Ve- 


mee. 


The Arms of 4 
Republick of Ge- , 


Nod. 


The Arms of the 
Republick of Ra- 


Ele. 


The Arms of the 


Republick of Lu- 


ca, 


The Arms cf the 
1 of Ge- 
neva 


Of Heraldry. 
- The Bavarian Arms, Paly Bendy Argent 
and Azure, were anciently born by the Dukes 


coloured Caſſocks of the Ancient Boij, 


Who 
were thoſe Gauls' that attempted 


the Gerl 


the King of Poland's Arms. 


The 1 of the Elector of B- anden. 
See in the King of Praſſias Arms. 


The Arms ot the Elector Palatine Quarterly; 6 
in the Iſt and 4th, Sable a Lyon Or Crown- 


latinate. In the 2d and 3d, Fuſile in Bend, 


a Lyon Gules, holding with one Paw a Cutle- 
afs, and with the other a "bundle of 7 Arrows 


_ cloſely bound together, (alluding to the 7 Con- 1 G 


federated Provinces) with this Motto, Concor- 
dia res parog'creſcunt. 


The Arms of the Repnblick of 7 enice. Azure 


a Lyon Winged Sejant Or, holding under one 2 


of his Paws a Book covered Argent. | 
The Arms of the Republick of Genoa. Argent I 

2 Croſs Gules with a Crown cloſed, by reaſon | 
of the Iſle of Corſica belonging to it, which has 
the Title of Kingdom. The Sopporters are 2 
Griffins Or. EE | 
The Arms of the Republick of Reguſe, | is | 
the Image of the Virgin Mary. | | 
The Arms of the Republick of Luca, are 
Azure a Bend (on which is written LIBER- . 
TAS) betwixt 2 Cottiſes. : 
The Arms of the Republick of Geneva, are | 
Party per Pale Or and Gules, in the firſt a De- 
mi- 


bearing a plain 
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mi Eagle diſplayed Sable, the ſecond a Key 
Argent, with this Deviſe, Poſt Tenebras Lux. 


Every Canton of Switzerland. has its pecu- The Arms of the 


liar Coat of Arms, and Blazoned in Hench, e 
thus, I. Zurich, Porte d' Argent taille d Azure. | 
Theſe Arms are ſupported by a Lyon ſtanding. 
upright, holding a Bowl or Roundure of the 
World, with his left Paw forward, and with 
the other a Sword. 2. Bern, Porte de Guelles 
a Bande Or, chargee d un Ours Rampant de 
Sable, The Supporter a Bear ſtanding upright, 
having on his Thigh a Sword girded. 3. L- 
cert, Porte d Argent Party | 3 Azure. The | 
Supporter, a naked Switzer, his Head and 
Natural Parts covered with Oaken Branches, 
and holding in his Right Hand a Bough of 
the ſame. 4. Uri, Porte d Or à une Teſte de 
Bufle de Sale, acorne & bufle ou embbucle de 
Guclles.! The Supporter a Switzer armed with 
2 Sword and a Poniard. 5. Switz, Porte de 


_ Guelles 4 la, Croiſette. de Argent au Quartier 


Gauche. The Supporter a Switger armed, 
WG nga the Breaſt-Plate, 
and a Banner of the ſame. 6. Undervald, 
Parte de Guelles coupe de Argent. The Sup- 
porter a Griffin. 7. Zug,; Porte d Argent ala 
hee  Azur, The Supporter an armed Stoit- 
zer, bearing a Launce in his, Left Hand. 
6../arys, Porte de Guelles au; Saint” Faques 
{ Argent a ſon Bourdon d Or. The Supporter 
an Angel. 9. Baſile, Porte d Argent a] Eſtuy 
E Croſſe. d' Eveſque de Sable. The Supporter 
Dragon winged, with two Griffins Feet. 
Ic. Friburgh, Porte de Sable Coupe d' Argent. 
The Supporter a Servant Switzer, without any 
aller Arms than a Sword. II. Solf horn, 


Forte d' Aigent coupe de Guellec. The Sup-- 


borter a Steft er armed, bearing a Banner of 
9 5 the 
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the Canton. 12. Schaff bawſen, Porte q Or 4 
un Belier Sautant de Sable Acorne d' Areent, | 


Of Heraldry. 


'The Supporter a Ram: 13. . Porte 
ble 


porter a Bear ſtanding upright, with the 


The Cham of 
Leſſer Tartary's 
Arms. - 


The Arms of the 
Great Cham of 

Tartary. 
The Arms of the 

Emperor of china. 


The Arms of the 
Great g 


d' Argent al” Our debout de Sa The Sup- 
Throat fuming or ſmoaking out. 

The Cham of Tartary in Europe (called 
Crim Tartary) bears Or 3 Griffins Sable Arm- 
ed Gules. N 
The Great Cham of Tartary in Af (who is 


alſo Emperor of Chind) bears Or an Owl Sa- 


bis... 5 - Fes LO BIO 
The Emperor of China bears Argetit 3 Black- 
a-Moors Heads placed in the front, their Buſt 
Veſted Gules. (But ſome ſay the Arms are 2 
Dragons.) 3 


The Arms of the Great Mogul of India, are] 
ſaid to be Argent, Semi of Beaſants. Note,, 
As for particular Coats of Arms, peculiar to 
private Perſons, here are none in the India s, 
no Man within the Magul's Dominions being 
Hereditary either to his Eſtate or Honour. 


And of all the Aſians in general, their Coats 


of Arms are nothing like thoſe which the Fa-“ 
milies of Europe bear, being compoſed only / 
of the Letters of their Names, to which they? 
add ſometimes the Names of their Predecefſors.| 


— 


Teſte, Morden, 5... 343- 


we ame oc the The Arms of the Great Sophi of Perſia, are 


Sophi of Perſia, 


various, ſome ſay he bears the Sun in his Glo- 


ry on a Field Azure; others ſay, a Creſcent| 


like the Turkiſh Emperor, having only a 


Hand added to it; others would have it, Or,“ 


a2 bragon Gules; others again, Or, a Buffalo's 


Head Sable; but the laſt and moſt received is, 
the Riſing Sun, on the Back of a Lyon, with 
2 Creſcent. Ws 13 


The 


| 


— * 
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W The Arms of the Emperor of Japan (ac- The arrs of the 
Wrding to the Relations of the Dutch Eaſt- Emperor of Japan. | 


N 


1 Company's Ambaſſadors) are, Or, 6 
ars Argent in an Oval Shield, and bordered 
Ich little Beaſants or Points of Gold. There 
e ſome that ſay his Arms are Sable 3 Tre- 
ils Argent. FF 
The Arms of the Emperor of FEZ and Mo- The arms of the 
Wo (in Barbary in Africa) are 3 Wheels Ar- aner of . 
. ent in a Feil. 

W The Arms of the 


E 
pia, 


* 
7 


: nd Nature of a Geneology, take here the Pe- 
W:gree of the Ancient and Honourable Family 


eee cn 
Ol Heraldry are extant theſe 


F Ig 


RE Boſwell, Ferne, Bara, Chaſſanew, Guillim's 
Fieraldry, Gerrard Leigh's Accidence of Armory, 
lone s Heraldry, Torke's Heraldry, Dugdale's 
Baronage, Synopſis of Heraldry, Original and 
Worth of Heraldry; Peacham, in his Compleat . 
Ventleman. See allo Favel's Heraidry, 


8 
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; Of PAINTING. 


„ DAINTFING doth borrow its Experiencs | . 
well go Tonga P from Geometry, and 1s called _ Lan .. 
2 Foe? a Pifura; being a wonderful Art, imitating the 
arme Skill to pay Shapes of Natura! Things, by an accurate De 
 « Premniary Mii. ſcription of the Lineaments, and apt Choice of 
= Colours. In ancient Times it was accounted 
the Chief of all the Liberal Sciences, and 
throughout all Greece taught only to the Chil 
dren of Noblemen in the Schools, being pro- 
hibited the common ſort; nor was it in les 

Eſteem among the Romans. 
Painting is nothing elſe but Mute Poetry, 
and Poetry a Speaking Picture; for as Poets, 
fo Painters feign Hiſtories and Repreſentation 
of all Things; expreſſing and figuring every 
Thing, even the Paſſions of Men, and Senſes 

of the Mind, nay, almoſt the Voice it ſelf. U 
Tatrodatign to The Introduction to this Curious Art, à vari 
te Aro ſteady Practice and good Obſervation, pre 5m; 
0 paring your ſelf with French Red and White 
Chalk, and Black Lead cut into taper Pencils, i 
to draw the Out-ſtrokes of any Figure; and i 
at your Entrance into Draught, accuſtom your 
Hand to the general Figures of Circles, Ovals, 
Squares, Triangles, c. (without the help of 
Compaſſes.) Circles are ufeful in all Orbi- vo 

cular Forms, Ovals give a juſt Proportion for 
the Face, Squares for all manner of Ground: Þ to 

Plots, Forms of Fortification, Mc. Triangles Þ ; 

or Cones, Tops of Towers, Steeples, Pyra- ; 

mids, &c. 2 3 

Next try to draw ſeveral forts of Fruits, 

and Flowers, Birds, and Beaſts, conſidering 
well their Colour, Proportion, Slowneſs, Sw 4 
„ | n 5 . 


5 _ Of Pamtmg. © 

neſs, Fierceneſs, and other Natural Qualities. 
Alſo Fiſh, making your Hand fit in their ge- 
neral Proportions; learn to give all Bodies 


their true Shadows, according to their Emi- 
| nence and Concavity, to heighten and deepen, 
as the Body, &c. appeareth tarther or nearer 


the Eye, or the Light, which is the chief Mat- 
ter required in this Art. Alſo in Drapery, 
give Garments and all manner of Stuffs, Cloth, 


Silk, their natural and proper Folds, leaving 
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ſpaces within for the greater or leſſer Folds, 


and break them into leſſer, obſerving the clo- 
| ſer the Garment. ſits to the Body (as under 
| Garments) the ſmaller muſt be the Folds, and 


break them off where occaſion requires it. 


| Proportion (as is ſaid) is the Principal 
| Thing to be learn'd, for which you may have 
recourſe to the Painting, and the Book of Sy- 
| metry and Proportions of A/bert Durer, if 
| you can obtain the ſight of either, being va- 
| lJuable among Painters. For a bold Touch, 
| variety of Poſtures, curious and true Shadow, 
| imitate Golrzzz5; for Natural Shadows, the 
| Countenance, Caſt and Form of the Eye, 
| Mouth, c. Shadan Wierix, and of Criſpin de 
| Pas of Utrecht > or Otherwiſe, of the beſt 
Prints and Paintings you can come by, among 
Collections, or Maſters in Repute, Sc. 


When ready in your Draught (for which 


you muſt provide Pens of Ravens Quills for 
fine Strokes, and good dry Pencils, &c.) learn 


to mix your Colours. Note, That in Draw- 


ing Faces, you muſt conſider in what Poſture 
it muſt be done, whether ſideways, forwards, 
| upward; or downward, touching lightly the 


Features, where the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and 
Chin ought to be, obſerving well the Muſcles 


Obſervations in 
Drawing, and Di- 
rections cherein 


in the Face, which in ancient Perſons appear 


Ee 2 = much, 
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much, and giving a due Proportion to each 


part of the Face, and each Face differing ſtill In 
as the Poſture alters, not forgetting Paitions, MW Bron 
Geſtures, c. In Drawing, begin firſt at the MW 'T 
Head, and proceed by degrees till you come {MW 1yor 
to the Feet, running it lighthy over at the bur! 


firſt; and as there ſeems occaſton, encreaſe ſtice 
the fulneſs, Oc. In a Figure ſuppoſed to be Or 
ſtanding, draw that Leg the Body reſts on Pal 
ſtraight and ſteady, or it will ſeem falling, W gi 


and remember the Shadows according to the WW the 
Number of the Figures preſented cloſe together, 
and the Nature of the Light coming upon MW the 
Painting in Oyl requires greater Judgment, 1 pl 

and is more eſteemed generally than working  #fi1 
in Water- Colours; but then it is not of ſo a 
quick Diſpatch (for Gentlemen who have Stu- n 
dies, or Places of Employ at Court to follow) ert 
and is accounted more Mechanicx . LL 
_ Your Cloth primed, and your Drawing put h 
on, next follows preparing the Colours, which 7 
in Oyl-Painting may be with Linſeed Oy], ; 

_ unleſs for Linen, or any white Reſemblance, . 
then Walnut Oyl is beſt, becauſe "twill not | 
turn yellow as the other wall, when mixed 4 
with curious white. e = 
The Colours muſt be ground on a Stone 


with a Muller, till they are as fine as Butter, 
— Sc. For the 55 35 

Colours of ech = Blacks, Sea- o E Black, Ivory-Black, Lamp- 

en. Black, and Earth of Ces. 

: ©: pes, e nf: 

1 Green, Terravet, Verditer, Verdigreece. 

3 Yellow, Spruce-Oaker, Pink, Orpiment, Ma- 

-- -- Mook:**- JJ 8 

Blues, Smalt, Biſe, Indico, Ultramarine. 


of Winti. 


Rede, Red-Lead, Vermilion, Lake, Indian- 
Red, Grnatto- Carmine. 
Indiifferent Colours, are Umber, Spaniſh- 
g Brown, Burnt-Spice, &c. 
E ' Theſe are the Chief to be laid in Oyl, but 
Ivory, Spruce, Oaker, and Umber muſt be 
| burnt before they are ground; and as for Ma- 
ſticot, Ultramarine, Vermillion, Smalt, and 
| Orpiment, they may be tempered on your 
| Palate without grinding; but are better with 
| grinding, for that it mixes them better ans | 
N the OyL. 
= 100 Pencils muſt be good, and of all f zes; Of po Fa Pala, 
there muſt be a Palate, or Board to lay . 
ours on whilſt you uſe them; an Eaſle to 
place your Cloth upon or againſt, and a 
ſtraining Frame, to which it muſt be nailed ; 
2 Moll-Stick, or Stay, that's of heavy Wood, 
not ſubject to bend, about a Yard long, at one 
end tye a Ball of ravelled Cotton, with a 
| Leather over it, ſo that with your Left Hand, 
holding it againſt the Work, you ny ſupport 
your Right Arm whilſt Painting. e 
| Of mixing your Colours, take Notice that | Temperng * 
B 
EI Violet-Colour, take Indico, White-Lead 
and Lake, mix them well, and the more or 
leſs of each Quantity will make it deeper or 
n 
A Lead- Colour, make of White and Indico, 
well mixed together. 
A Ba Y. Colour, make of Spaniſh-Brown and 
White ned. ” 
— Scarlet Colour, make of Lake, Red-Led, 15 
and a little Vermilion. e 
A Light-Green, make of Pink and smalt; | 
for a One" and Graſs-Green, Verdigreece | 
5 0 Z and 
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and Pink; for a Deep and Sad-Green, Indico 
and Pink. 1 LE Joey? | 

A Purple-Colour, make of Spaniſh- Bron, 
Indico, and White, well mixe. 
AMurrey-Colour, make of Lake and White, 

Maſticot, heightned with r 
By often tempering of Colours and Practice, 
you will ſoon find out the reſt; remember to 
lay Yellows, Blues, Reds, and Greens upon @ 

White Ground, which giveth them Life. 

V enang ole To begin a Picture, firſt draw the Eye, the 

kenme. White thereof make of White-Lead, with a 
little Charcoal-Black; having finiſhed it, leave 
from the other Eye (in a Face full front) the 
diſtance of an Eye, then draw the Proportion 
of the Noſe, the Compaſs of the Face, after 

_ that make the Mouth, Ear, Hair, Cc. After 
you have made the White of the Eyes and 
Proportion of the Noſe, g. lay your Carna- 
tion or Fleſh- Colour over the Face, caſting in 
bere and there ſome Shadows, which work 
lem. colon. in with the Fleſh- Colour by degrees. The 
PFleſh- Colour is commonly compounded of 
White-Lead, Lake, and Vermilion, but you 
may heighten or deepen at Pleaſure. Then 
Shadow the Face over as you ſee cauſe, and 
with ſome dark or light rediſh Shadow. 
The Shadows for the Face are compounded 
commonly of Ivory-Black, White-Lead, Ver- 
milion, Lake, Sea-coab Black, Cc. Then 
Shadow the Cheeks and Lips (with the 

3» Mo“cuth-Stroke, which make of Lake only) 
Circles of the With Vermilion and Lake mix id together. 1 
be. make the Circles of the Eyes; for the grey 

. 55 Eye, take Charcoal Black and | White-Lead, 

„„ „5 heightned, 


Shadows of the 
SE 
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heightned Or deepned at pleaſure 3 for the 


black 


Circle of the Eye, take Umber, Sea- 


| coal-Black, and a little White mixed. For the bau in the Eye. 
round ne 1 a | „ 
Verdigreaſe, for Lamp-Black will hardly dry 
itheet it. 15 7 


Ball in the Eye, take Lamp- Black and 


For the Hands and the Shadows between the For the Hands. 


dows 


Fingers, uſe the ſame Fleſh-Colours and Sha- 


as in the Face. If you would make a 


| Fleſh-Colour of a ſwarthy Campleftion, min- 


ole White-Lead, Lake and Yellow-Oaker, and 
in the Shadows put in ſome Umber and Sea- 


Oaker 
have 
Umbe 


Black, and half of Umber, and with à Knife 
temper them well upon your Palat with White- 


Lad, 


raiſing or deepning it at pleaſure. | 
For the Teeth, take White-Lead and Shadow 

it with Charcoal-Black. os 

, 17 this time your Skill will arrive to un- 
er 


_ Velvets, Garments, Armours, Ruffs, Lawns, 
Linen, Cloth, Leather, or what other Thing 
zs required in your Sculpture; or if not, have 
| recourſe to the Works of thoſe Authors named 
at the end of this Treatiſe,  ' 


coal-Black. _ 5 F 
For black Hair, take Lamb- Black only, ror dhe hir. 
and when you would have it brighter, mix it 
with a little Umber, White and Red-Lead ; 
for flaxen Hair, take Umber and White-Lead, 
the browner you would have it, put in the 
more Umber, the whiter more White; but if 
darker yet, add a little Sea-coal- Black; for 
yellow Hair, take Maſticot, Umber, Yellow- 


, and a little Red-Lead; if you would 
it redder put in the more Lead and 
r; for white Hair, take half Ivory- 


with more White, or Umber, or Ivory, 


nd the compounding of other Colours for 


E e 4 1 For 
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Heathen Gods, 


bow Painted, 


ment in the Worth of a Piece of Painting, au 


Deſign, (eſpecially among a large Collection 


ces perhaps, according to the Fancy of Pain- 


a golden Throne, or Eagle's Back, with bright 
yellow Clouds around him, and Thunderbolts 


_ Of Pamtms. 

For the greater and better Accoinpliſhmen 
of the Practitioner in this Art, as alſo for thy 
we often find People of good reaſonable Jude. 


yet wanting in the Knowledge of the Figure o 


they can hardly tell two in ſix what they ar MW Rob 
meant for, unleſs aſſiſted by ſome Paint) MW - B 
therefore alſo for their better Inſight (if thy MW a L 
deſire it) into Sculptures, characterized and tle, 
drawn for the Roman Gods, Goddeſſes, Emye. Wr. 
rors, Kings, Sybils, Nymphs, Muſes, e. [ 
take the following Explanations, omiting or 
thoſe of Hiſtory and Mythology, which are W his 
various, and would make up Volumes beyond ] 
the Compaſs of this Work. Yet let the Rea M an 
der Note the Paintings following are ſome. 
times painted with ſome other little differen- 


ters, or Actions of Hiſtory, 
The Heathen Go ps, bow Painted.” 


Jupiter with long black curled Hair, in a 
Purple Robe trim'd with Gold, and fitting on 


in his Hand. 


Apollo, or Sol, with long curled yellow Hair, I of 


crowned with Laurel, a Purple Robe on, 2 


Silver Bow in his Hand, and a Throne f R 


% 


Emeraulds. 


Mereury with long yellow curled Hair, in a 
Coat of Flame-Colour, with a Mantle purely 
white, trim'd with Gold and Silver, his Bea- 


ver white, with white Feathers, or Wings at b 


his Head and Feet, in his Hand a Cadzcew, N 
or Rod of Silver, with two Serpents twining. C 


Neptune e 


Nene 
that 
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Nept Ale with long hoary Hair, in a blue The Thaviciant, 
or Sea green Mantle, trim d with Silver, ri- Vena, and“ 
ding in a blue Chariot drawn by monſtrous ſeuce knew any 
Fiſhes, or on a Dolphin's Back, with a Silver gur eo Pede. 
Trident in his Hand. AAcheir Idols wich 

Pluto with long curled black Hair, in a cher Sides glb of 
Robe of Flame, or Cloth of Gold. Mlloney. 
Bacchus with ſhort brown curled Hair, with 
a Leopard's Skin ſpotted, or in a green Man- 
tle, with a red fluſhing full Face, and a 
wreath of Vine Branches... > 

Hymen with long yellow Hair, in a Purple 
or Saftron-colour'd Mantle, and a Torch in 
his Hand. F 

Vulcan is painted in a Scarlet Robe, having 
an Anvil by him. 

Triton (Neptune's Trumpeter) with a blue 
Skin, and in a Purple Mantle, having a Horn 
in his Hand, and the Tail of a Mermaid. 
Cupid was painted by Zeuxis, the famous 


Painter of Greece, in a green Robe; he is ge- 


nerally painted naked, like a Youth, having a 


looſe playing Garment, Wings on his Back, 


his Eyes bound over, and a Bow fand Quiver 
SE OLE TO 
Minos (one of the Judges of Hell) with 
long brown curled Hair, crowned with a gold 
Crown, his Robe blue and filver, his Buſkins 
of gold. * | 
Momus (the Carping God) with a darkiſh 


| Robe, his Beard and Hair party-colour'd. 


Heathen GoDDEssSEs, how Painted. 


Juno (the Queen) with black Hair, and Heathen Goddef 


bright Eyes, adorned with a Sky-colour'd © My Painted. 


Mantle, or Pied, wrought with Gold and Pea- 
cocks Eyes, like the Orient Circles in a Pea- 
ects Train. Diana 


2 FF 3 — * 
8 — 2 — —— — — — = _ 
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Silver. 


Emperors, Kings, 
ond Queens, how 
Painted. 


Of Pointing. 5 


Diana (of Chaſtity) with yellow Hair, 
Graſs- green Mantle trim d wh Silver, Bu 
ſkins Silver, a golden Bow and Quiver of Robe 
painted Colours, and a Creſcent or New-Moon Ir 
upon her Head. She is ſometimes drawn {Wilver- 
„ Ng; a, Stag, at other times Ker tting CToig | 
Legge d, denoting Virginitx. le trin 
„ Pollas in a blue Matt imbroidered with 


Venus with Gold-Hai ir, E sti Look 
and attired with a Black, Scarlet, or Dun. co Wycilow 
loured Robe, and Cupid her Son by her; ſome- Ml 
times Doves and Cypreſs Trees are ſeen by Þþroide! 

8 ISlcever 

Cres with yellow Hair, and a Straw-co- er 5! 


ba Mantle trim'd with Silver. „ el 
_ Telus in a green MantleQ. Rays 
Proſerpina (Queen of Hell) in white Gar | Ger 
ments fil ed with Flames. Robe, 


Did 
Scarle 
Quive 
land 1 
r in 
Boſon 


gr. rea in a Crimſon Mantle trim d with 
8 

Hora in a Mantle of divers Colours and 4 
Garland of Flowers; 1 

The Three Graces in Silver Robes. | 
Night in a black Mantle, een with Star 


a Gol 71 | Cle, 
=O | jan Af 
ExyyRORS, Kinss, and Qurens, bon Eli 
Painted. ist 

ber N 

Hoſe es weich brig brig ht Hair, a ha viſaze | Ki 
repre enting him in Years; on his Head two Bear- 


Radiant Horns, and round bis Head a Glory. 

David (King of Iſrae!) with brown Hai, 
ruddy Complection, and an Harp. _ 

3 the Great with brown Hair, and 
ad ee | oy 


Nun. 
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Numa Pompilius with white Hair, crowned 


zu. With a Silver Bend, or Diadem, a Crimſon 

of obe trim d with Gold, his Mantle yellow 

on rim'd with Silver. his Buſkins, Watchet and 
zilver. 

of | "Enear (the 17770 prince) in a purple Man- 


e trim'd with Gold. 
Turbant on his Head. 


yellow Hair. 


rel Wreath with a Silver Jewel before, and 
Rays of Gold iſſuing from the Wreath. 
German Emperors | with a V iolet-coloured 
Robe, Watchet, or Light-colour. © 
| Dido (Queen of Carthage) in a Purple; or 


8 Dn Zoſom. £6, 


bn Aſp at her Arm. 


her Neck, and Fardingale about her Waſte. 


e, King C Yarles I. with black Hair, a n 


_l Beard 2 — TM 


' Mybomet in Garments all of green, with 2 
Guſtavus Adolphus (King of Sweden) with 


Roman Emperors with yellow Ouinaſſiers, im- 
ng with Silver; the Labels of the 
Pleeves and ſhort Baſes of Watchet, the un- 
der Sleeves and long Stockings white, a Lau- 


Scarlet Mantle; under her Garments a golden 
Quiver, her Hair yellow, tied up with Spangs, 
and Knots of Gold, a Dagger in her Breaſt, 
or in her Hand, and a ſmall Wound in her 


| Cleopatra with large Pearls 3 in her Ears, and 


Elizabeth (Queen of Eneland ) pale Faced, . 
| Light brown Hair, grey Eyed, a Ruff about 
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PHILOSOPHERS and SIBYLLS, boy 
4 Painted. 


Philoſophers end Pythagoras i in white Garments, with; 4 Cron | 


Sybils, how © ” 6 
2 of Gold. 


and ſo of the reſt of the Grecian Philoſophers, 


 Machiavel in Italian Robes, with a Pape 


rouled up in his Hand. 


Eraſmus yellow Hard, grey Eyed, n 


ſomewhat Pale. 

Beaa with white Hair. 

Heraclitus in a weeping Reſemblance. 

Democritus in a laughing Poſture. 

Sibylla Agrippa, an old Woman in a Roſed 
Garment. 

Sibylla Lobiea, an old Woman teen with 
a Garland of Flowers, in Purple Garments. 


Sibylla Delphica, 2 young Woman with 18 


blacks Garment, and a Horn in her Hand. 


Sibylla Phrygia in red Garments, having ; 


Saturhian old favour'd Face. 


See the Treatiſe Sibylla Herophil, young and fair, her Heal 


of Errors amongſt 


the Paple, about covered with a Veil of Lawn, and a Pure W 


che Ten Syhils. Garment on. 


Sibylla . a comely young Woman, bat 
with a red Face, a fine Veil on her Head, au 


clad in a Garment of Gold-work. 


Sibylla Perſica with a Witte Veil, and a 5 


den Garment. 


The Mu SES, how Bee 


Muſes, their ſeve- "The Muſes, or Ge of Learning, ae 
— ralDcnominations. hy Latin Poets called by the ſeveral Names oi 


Aganippides, Aonides, Camæna, Caſtalides, & 


 theriades, Heliconiades, Hippocreniades, Li 
4 hx fact g 


Empedecles in Violet, Murrey, or Purple 
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how i ades, Parnaſſiades, Pegaſeides, Pierides, 


Pimpleides, Theſpiades, from Fountains, Re- 
sons and Hills (bearing thoſe Names) Sacred 
rom to the Muſes. The Muſes had their Names, 
| 25 Euſebius ſaith, raęg Td el, which is to In- 


ple e truct, becauſe they teach the moſt honeſt and 
r oo ee 
apa Clio is painted with a Coronet of Bays, in Muſes, how Paint. 


Book, upon which is ſometimes written Hi- 
ria. Her Name is from Praiſe or Glory. 


Oo, EE : 
Thalia with a ſmiling Look, on her Tem- 
with MW ples a Coronet of Ivy, in a Mantle of Carna- 
5. tion, imbroidered with Silver-Twiſt and Gold- 
th 2 Spangles, and in her Left Hand a Vizard. 
Hr Ivy ſhews ſhe is Miſtreſs of Comical 
r 5 D 


kW for the Reward of Poets, and in her Right 
Hand three Books, on which is writ, Homer, 
bit Virgil, Ovid. %% © 


and Melpomene, like a Virago, with Majeſtick 
and Grave Countenance, adorned on her Head 

gel with Pearls, Diamonds, and Rubies, holding 
in her Left Hand, Scepters with Crowns upon 
them, other Scepters and Crowns lying at her 
Feet; in her Right Hand a naked Poniard, on 
her a Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her 


ae Gravity befits Tragick Poeſy. 


i Polybymnia, drawn acting a Speech with her 


oF Fore-finger, all in White, her Hair hanging 
WF looſe about her Shoulders of an Orient Yellow, 
4 upon her Head a Garland of the choiceſt ] "ey 

1 Wo els, 


her Right Hand a Trumpet, in her Left a 


Euterpe, crowned with a Garland of Flow- 
| ers, holding in each Hand ſundry Wind In- 
ſtruments. Her Name is from giving De- 


Cualliope, on her Head a Coronet of Gold, on 
lead her Left Arm Garlands of Bays, in ſtore. 
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ed. 


NM Muſes, their ſeve- 
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PHILOSOPHERS and SIBYLL s, hon 
DD, Painted. 
Philoſophers and  Pythagoras i in white Garments, with a Crom i 
Sys how | of Gold, 
Alt 


Empedocles in Violet, Murrey, or Purple 
and ſo of the reſt of the Grecian Philoſophers. 


Machiavel in Italian Robes, with a Faye 


rouled up in his Hand. 
 _ Eraſmus yellow Hair'd, grey Eyed, and 
ſomewhat Pale. 
Beza with white Hair. 
Heraclitus in a weeping Reſemblance. 
Democritus in a laughing Poſture. = 
Sibylla Agrippa, an old Woman in a Roſe 
armen. 
Sibylla Lybica, an old Woman crowned with 
A Garland of Flowers, in Purple Garments, 
Sibylla Delphica, a young Woman with 
black Garment, and a Horn in her Hand. 
Sibylla Phrygia in red Garments, having: 
Saturnian ol favour d Face. 
us Rs Sibylla Herophil, young and fair, her Heal 
l abon covered with a Veil of Lawn, and 2 Purpe 
the Ten Syn. Garment on. 
5 Euratiea, a comely young Woman, but 
_ with a red Face, a fine Veil on her Head, and 
clad in a Garment of Gokl-work. 
Sibylla Perſic: ica with a white Veil, and a gp 
den Garment. e 


see the Treatiſe 


The M us ES, ow Painted. 


The Maſs, or Goddeſſes of Learning, 2 are 
———— . Poets called by the ſeveral Names ol 
 Aganippides, Aonides, Camene, Caſtalides, (y 
theriades,  Heliconiades, Hippocreniades, Li 


thr fade | 


laudable Diſcipline. 175 5 
th a Coronet of Bays, in Mauſc, how Pint. 


upon her Head a Garland of the choiceſt Jew- 


Of Painting. 
thriades, Parnaſſiades, Pegaſeides, Pierides, 
Pimpleides, Theſpiades, from Fountains, Re- 
zions and Hills (bearing thoſe Names) Sacred 


to the Muſes. The Muſes had their Names, 
as Euſebius ſaith, mags 2d wiv, which is to In- 


ſtruct, becauſe they teach the moſt honeſt and 
| Clo is painted with : 
her Right Hand a Trumpet, in her Left a 
Book, upon which is ſometimes written H:- 
foria. Her Name is from Praiſe or Glory. 


Euterpe, crowned with a Garland of Flo-π-- 
ers, holding in each Hand ſundry Wind In- 


ſtruments. Her Name is from giving De- 
light. 5 % 
Dalia with a ſmiling Look, on her Tem- 
ples a Coronet of Ivy, in a Mantle of Carna- 


tion, imbroidered with Silver-Twiſt and Gold- 
Spangles, and in her Left Hand a Vizard. 
Her Ivy ſhews ſhe is Miſtreſs of Comical 


Poeſy. 1 N . 
Calliope, on her Head a Coronet of Gold, on 


her Left Arm Garlands of Bays, in ftore,. 
for the Reward of Poets, and in her Right 
| Hand three Books, on which is writ, Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid. 3 EE”: 


Melpomene, like a Virago, with Majeſtick 


and Grave Countenance, adorned on her Head 


with Pearls, Diamonds, and Rubies, holding 


nin her Left Hand, Scepters with Crowns upon 
them, other Scepters and Crowns lying at her 


Feet; in her Right Hand a naked Poniard, on 


her a Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her 


Gravity befits Tragick Poeſy. 


Polyhymnia, drawn acting a Speech with her 


Fore-finger, all in White, her Hair hanging 
looſe about her Shoulders of an Orient Yellow, 


els, 
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The Powers, how _ Eter nit 2 like 2 fair | Lady 5 having three 


Of Painting. 
els, intermix d with Flowers, and in her Le 


W : ( 
Hand a Book, on which is written Syade, 


Her Name imports Memory, to whom tk 


Rhetorician is beholden. 


Erato with a ſweet and comely Viſage, hs» 


Temples girt with Mirt les and Roſes, bearing 
a Heart with an Ivory Key by, her ſide. By 


her ſide alſo Gzpid winged, with a lightel 
Torch, having at his Back: his Bow and O. 


A 1 
Terpfichore, a cheariful Viſage, and playing 
on ſome Inſtrument; on her Head a Coronet 
of Feathers of ſundry Colours, but chief 
Green, in token of the Victory the Muſes got 
over the Syrens, &c. by Singing. 
Urania, a beautiful Lady, in an Azure 
Robe, upon her Head a Coronet of bright 
Stars, in her Right Hand the Celeſtial Globe, 
in her Left the Terreſtrial. Her Name im. 
ports as much as Heavenly. Urania Cul Mo 


rus Scrutator & Aſtra. | 


* The Pow E RS, bow | Parnted. 


Pained, Heads, ſignifying Time paſt, preſent, and to 


come. In her Left Hand a Circle, ſignifying 
ſhe hath neither Beginning, Middle, nor 
End, pointing with the Fore-finger of her 
Right Hand to Heaven. In the Medals of 
Trajan ſhe was figured Red, ſitting on a 
Sphere, the Sun in one Hand, the Moon 1n the 
other. (By her ſitting was ſignified perpetual 
Conſtancy.) In the Medals of Fauſtina ſhe 


was drawn with a Veil, and in her Right | 


Mand's Monnd. 3 
Time ſtanding on an old Ruin winged, and 
with Iron Teeth, or an old Man bald winged, 


with 


Of Paintmg. 


| with a Scythe and an Hour-Glaſs. This is 


ſometimes taken for Saturn. 


| Fortune, a naked Lady, having an Enſign 

| or Sail over-{hadowing her, ſtanding upon a 
E Globe or Ball. %% ee Eh 

| Equality, a Lady lighting two Terches at 


gor, a Lady clad all in Gold, in one Hand 


2 Helmet, in the other a Pomegranate. By 


| che Helmet is meant Force, by the Pomegra- 
nate Unity of Wit and Counſel. 
drew her with Wings ready to fly, ſtanding 
upon 2 Globe with a Garland of Bays in one 
| Hand, in the other a Coronet of the Emperor, 
with Imperator Ceſar. In the Medals of Ofas 


Auguſtus 


vizs ſhe is drawn with Wings, ſtanding on a 


| Baſe, in one Hand a Palm, in the other a 


Crown of Gold. 


Peace, holding in her Hand a Wand or Rod 
towards the Earth over a hideous Serpent, her 
| other Hand covering her Face, as loath to be- 
hold Strife or War. Trajan gave a Lady with 
an Olive Branch in her Right Hand, and in her 
| Left a Cornucopia. In the Medals of Titus, a 
Lady, in one Hand an Olive-Branch, the 
| other leading a Lamb and a Wolf yoked by 
their Necks. The Olive is an Emblem of 
Peace, as alſo is the Dove. 


Providence lifting up both her Hands to 


Heaven, with theſe Words, Providentia Deo- 
rum. Or a Lady with a Scepter in her Right 
| Hand, a Cornucopia in her Left, and a Globe 
| at her Feet. ))) 
| Concord, a Lady fitting with a Charger in 
ber Right Hand for Sacrifice, a Cornucopia in 
her Left, with the word Concordia. Or thus, 
with a fair Virgin, holding in one Hand a 
| Pomegranate, in the other a Myrtle-Buſh. The 


Nature 


431 


Ewlem. 


/ Painting. 
Nature of theſe Trees are, that if planted 
tolerable ſpace from one another, they wil 
meet, and with twining, Embrace one another 
| Fame, a Lady, or Angel clad in a thin and 
light Garment, open to the middle Thigh tha 
the might run the taſter ; alſo her Wings large 
and Garments imbroidered with Eyes and 
Ears, and blowing a Trumpet. 
leetue is repreſented by Hercules naked 
with his Lyon's Skin, knotted Club, perform. 
ing ſome one of his Labours, as offering to 
ſtrike a Dragon keeping an Apple-Tree, ot 
holding in his Hand three golden Apples. He 
ble. is drawn naked to ſhew Virtue's Simplicity; 
by the Dragon is meant all manner of Vi. 
ces; by the Lyon's Skin, Magnanimity ; 
by his Oaken Club, Reaſon, by its Knottineſs, 
the Difficulty and Labour in ſeeking after 
Virtue; by the three golden Apples, three 
Virtues, Moderation, Content, and Labour. 
Prety with a ſober Countenance, in her 
Right Hand a Sword ſtretched over an Altar, 
in her Lett Hand a Stork, by her ſide an Ele- 
phant and a Child. -< an 
Hope, a beautiful Child in a long Robe, 
hanging looſe, ſtanding on Tip-toes, and a Tre 
_ in its Right Hand, and in its Left an An: 
chore... EX 3 
Mercy, a Lady ſitting upon a Lyon, 
holding in one Hand a Spear, in the other an 
Arrow, which ſhe ſeemeth to caſt away. In 
the Medals of IZtellius ſhe ſits with a Branch 
of Bays in her Hand and a Staff lying by her. 
Felicity, a Lady fitting on an Imperial 
Throne, in one Hand a Caducers, or Rod, in 
the other a Cornucopa. 
Fruitfulneſs, a Lady ſitting upon a Bed, and 
tio little Intants hanging about her Neck. 
as Wie Diffms: 


Of Painting. 
_ Diſemwlation, a Lady wearing a Vizard of 
two Faces, in a long Robe of a changeable Co- 
lour, and in her Right Hand a Magpye. 
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Security, à Lady leaning againſt a Pillar be- 


fore an Altar, with a Scepter in her Hand. 


The NY MPHs, bow Drawn: 


NT MoH, Nympha, a Bride, from vi and g4+- 
nada, as it were a freſh or new Creature, or 


as ſome will have it, from Nympha gua/t Lym- 


Ny = whence 


the Name. 


pha, by changing L into N after the Dorick 


from the Vegetative Humidity which gives 
Life to Trees, Herbs, Plants, and Flowers, by 


Dialect. It is nothing elſe but an Allegory 


which they grow and. increaſe. They are 
feigned to be the Daughters of the Ocean, the 


Mother of Floods, and Goddeſſes of Fields, 
who have the Protection and Charge of Moun- 


tains, Meadows, Rivers, Trees, Herbs, and 


Woods. 


apee, Ny mphs of the Mountains, are 


| drawn with a ſweet and gracious Aſpe&, in 
green Mantles, girded about in the Middle, 
and upon their Heads, Garlands of Honey- 
| Suckles, wild Roſes, Thyme, Cc. Their 
Adions, dancing in a Ring, making Garlands 

or gathering Flowers. „„ 


Dryades, Nymphs of the Woods, not fo fair 


of dark Green. 
 Naiades, Nymphs of the Floods, drawn 


beautiful, with Arms and Legs naked, their 


Hair clear as Chryſtal; upon their Heads, 
Garlands of Water-Creſles, with red Leaves; 
their Actions, pouring out Water. 


Ft TpÞetis. 


Nymphs, how 
Vainted. 


as the Napee, of a brown or tawny Comple- 
Aion, Hair thick like Moſs, and their Attires 


Arts, Virtues, and 
Paſſions, how 


 Peintcd, 


Of Painting. 


Tbe tis, a Lady of a brown Com pleftion, 


her Hair ſcattered about her Shoulders, CrOWn- 
ed with a Coronet of Periwinkle and Efcallop- 


ſhells, in a Mantle of Sea-Green, with Chains 
and Bracelets of Amber about her Neck and 


Arms, and a Branch of red Coral in her Hand. 
Galatea, 2. beautiful young Virgin, with 


her Hair careleſly fallin mg about her Shoulders, 
like Silver-Threads, a 


Pearl, viewing in her Hand 4 Spunge made of 
Sea Froth. 

bis, a Nowak: with larke Wings, extended. 
like a Semi-Cirele, the Plumes {et in Rows of 
divers Colours, her Hair hangi ging before her 
Eyes, her Breaſts like Clouds, ns of Water 


at each Ear a fair 


Gilling from her Body, and in her Hand Irzs 
(the Rainbow) or a Flower de Luce. Virgil 


makes her the Meſſenger of Juno, where the 


is taken for the Air, when he faith, Vin de 
Czlo miſit Saturnia Funo. _ 
Nymphe Diane, cloathed in white Linen, and 


their Garments girt about them, their Arms and 
Shoulders naked, Bows in their Hands and Ar. 


rows by their Sides. 


Aurora, the Morning, a Virgin with Carna- 


tion Wings, and a yellow Mantle, in her 
Forehead a Star, and golden Sun-beams from 


the Crown of her Head, riding upon Pegaſus, 


with a Viol of Dew in one Hand, and various 


Flowers in the other, which ſhe ſeatters upon 
the Earth. 85 


Ars, vixrors, and Pa531085, how 
. D Painted. 


3 in Cloth of Gold. 
Geometry, Sallow - faced, a green Mantle 
fringed with Silver, and a Silver-Wand in her 


Right Hand. ee 


wWi 


Ge 


ET 


Y, 


6 f Painting. 


AH flronomp, with a Silver Creſcent on her 
Forehead, an Azure Mantle, a Watchet Scarf 
with golden Stars. 

* in white Garments, with 4 Cup of 
Go x. 

Hope, in Blue, with a Silver Anchor. 


Charity, in yellow Robes, on her Head a Tyre 


of Gold, with Pretious Stones, her Chair Ivory. 
Religion, in a Silver- Veil with a Mantle ot 


| White. 


Innocence, in White, wholly. 

Wiſdom, in white Robes, a blue Mantle ed. 
ed with Stars. . 

Law, in Purple Robes ſhoe? with Stars, a 
Mantle of Carnation, fringed with Gold. 

Government, all in Armour. 

Confidence, in a Party- coloured Garment. 

Modeſty, in Blue. 

_ Feheny, in Purple, trim'd with Silver. 

The Soul, in white Garments branched with 


Gold and Pearl, and crowned with A Garland. 


of Roſes. 
Laughter, in l Colours. 

1 Eq, in a diſcoloured green Garment full of 
yes. 


The Alon bs of tbe Tear 10 cepeſented. 
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January, all in White like Snow or Hoar- The Months of 
Froſt, blowing his Fingers; in his C 


Billet, and Aquarins ſtanding by his Side. 


Fbruar 5, in a Dark Sky Colour, carrying ; 


in his Right Hand Piſces. 
March, Tawney, with a fierce Look, a Hel- 


met on his Head, leaning upon a Spade; in 


his Right Hand Aries, in his Left Almond 


Bloſſoms and Scions, and on bis Arms 4 Baſket 


of Garden Seeds. 
Ft 2 


| Ape 11. 


Repreſented. 
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Garland of Myrtle an 


Of Painting. 


April, Tike a young Man in' Greer, with a 

Haw-thorn Buds wing: 
ed; in the one Hand Prum-roſes and Violets, in 
the other Tauris. 


May, with a lovely "a ect, in a Robe of 


white and Green, embröidered with Daffadils, 


Haw-thorn' and Blue-Bottles ; on his Head a 


Garland of White and Red Damaſk Roſes; in 
one Hand a Lute, upon the Forefinger of 1 


other a Nightingal. 
Fune, in a Mantle of Dark Graſs Green, 


upon his Head a Coronet of Bents, King .cobs 


and Maiden-hair; in his Left Hand an Angle! 


in his Right Cancer, and upon his Arm 3 
Baſket of Summer - Fruits. | 


July, in a Jacket of Light Yellow, eating 


_ Cherries; his Face and Boſom Sun- burnt, on 


his Head a Garland of Centory and Thyme, 


on his Shoulder a Scyth, with a Bottle at his 


Girdle, and by him a Lyon. 

Auguſt, like a young Man of a N Look 
in a Flame coloured Robe ; upon his Head a 
Garland of Wheat, on his Arm a Baſket of 
Summer-Fruits, at his Belt 2 Sickle bearing 2 
Virgin. 


September, with a tanks] Look, in a Pur) dle 


Robe; on his Head 2 Coronet of White . 


Purple Grapes, in his Left Hand a Handful 


of Oats, with a Cornucopia of Pomegranates 
and other Summer Fruits, in his Right Hand 


à Balance. 


Oclober, in a Carticat x the Colon of " 


caying Flowers and Leaves; upon his Head a 
Garland of Oak Leaves with the Acorns; in 


his Right Hand a Scorpion, in his Left a 
, Baſket of Serviſes, Medlars, Cheſnuts, Sc. 


November, in a Robe of changeable Green 


and Black, on his Head a Garland of Olives 


wv ith 
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with the Fruit; in his Right Hand Sagittarius, 


and in his Left Bunches of Turnips and Parſ- 
nips _ 

December, with a horrid Aſpect, clad in an 
Iriſh Rug; upon his Head Three or Four Ni ght 
Caps, and over them a T»r4/h Turbant, Tis 


| Noſe red, and Beard hung with Iceickles, at 


his Back a Bundle of Holly and Ivy, holding 
in F urred Mittins a Goat. 6 


The Four Winds how expreſed: 


Eurus, the Eaft Wind, a Youth with puffed The Winde bow 
and blown Cheeks ( which all the other Winds Put. 
have) Wings upon his Shoulders, his Body 
like a - Tawney Moor, upon his Head a red 
Sun. . 

Zepbyrus the Weſt Wind. A Youth with a 
merry Look, holding in his Hand a Swan with 
Wings diſplayed and about to ſing, on his 


Head a Garland of all ſorts of Flowers. 


Boreas the North Wind. An old Man with 
2 horrid Look, his Hair and Beard covered 
with the Feet and Tail of a Serpent. 

Auſter, the South Wind. Drawn with Head 
and Wings ſeeming Wet, a Pot or Urn pour- 


ing forth Water, with which deſcend Frogs, 


Graſhoppers and fuch Creatures 2 AS Are bred by 
Moiſture. Ts 


| Rivers how Painted.” 


TH ber, as it ſtands expreſſed in - this V atican Rivers how Pain; 
at Rome, like a goodly Sratua of Marble, lying 


Along (as all Rivers are) and holding under 


his Right Arm a She Wolf, with Two little In- 


_ fants ſucking at her Teats, leaning: upon an 
| Urn or Pitcher, out of which iſſueth its Stream, 
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in his Left a Cornucopia of delicate FPruitz, 
| ſuch as the Country affords (which is com: 
mon alſo to all Rivers) and generally their 

City over their Heads) with a grave Counte- 
nance and long Beard, a Garland of Flowers 
upon his Head, and reſting his Right Leg upon 
an Oar. 

Nilus, in the Vatican, is expreſſed cut out in 
| White Marble, with a Garland of ſundry 
Fruits and Flowers, leaning with his Left Arm 
upon a Sphynx, from under its Body iſſueth 
its Stream, in his Left Arm a Cornucopia ful 
of Fruits and Flowers on one ſide, and a Cro- 

codile on the other ſide with 16 little Children 
ſmiling and pointing to the Flood. 
Baris, like an old Man (as the reſt) and by 
his fide a Tyger. 
Ganges, with the Shape of a rude and lar. 
barous Savage, with bending Brows of a fierce 
and cruel Countenance, crowned with Palm, 
having as other Floods his Pitcher, and by his 

ſide a Rhinoceros. 

Tndis, with a Grave and Jovial Aſpect, with 

a Garland of its Country Flowers, by its ſide 
aà Camel: It is repreſented pleaſantly Grave, 
as An Emblem of the Indjax Policy. 
 Thamiſis, has ſometimes been Painted like 2 
Captain or Soldier lying along, holding 4 
Sword in his Right Hand, and under his Arm 


the Auguſt Tower; in the other a Cornucopia M 


of all Fragrancies, with a Golden Chain which 
holds Four Crowns, and with this he encom- 
paſſed the Streams from under which, be nding 
of his Left Arm, they ſeemed to Ben, His 

Temples were es with Bays. The River 
Empaled on one ſide with 3 and on 


5 other TO 8 Aeta: BR Swans beſide 
1 The 


/ Painting. 
Art of Painting; of whom the Chief were Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael Urbin, Giotto, Albert 
Durer, Shaden, Wierex, Criſpin de Pas, Hans 
Holben, who Painted the Banquetting-Houſe, 
now a Chapel at Whitehall Fobannes (imabus, 
AndreaTaffi, Gaddo Gaddi, Stephano Florentino, 


Petro Laurati of Siena, Bonamico Buffalmaco, 


Ambroſio Lore nærti a Spaniard, Petro Cavallino | 
of Rome, Philipo Lippi a Florentine, &c. and 


| others hereafter mentioned. | 
The moſt eſteemed Piece in the World for ram-us Paintings. 


Judgment and Art, is the Battle (commonly 
called the Battle of Doome/day) fought in the 
Night between Sehm I. Emperor of the Turks, 
and I/mael Soph King of Per/ie. It was Painted 


by Bellino, and hangs in the Council Chamber 


at Venice. See in the Treatiſe of MILITARY 
C 

The rare Piece of Mrchael Angelo's, called, 
The Day of Judgment; a moſt extraordinary 


Thing, and ſtill to be ſeen at Roxe. 


1 


Another admirable Piece done by 2 Black- 


ſmith, falling in Love with a Painter's Daugh- 
ter who had vowed never to marry any but 


of her Father's Profeſſion) he therefore left 
off his Trade and fell to Painting, Limning 


out this Piece; for which he got his loved 
Miſtreſs, and was proffered 7000 Crowns for 


that one Piece. It is to be ſeen in St. George's 


or our Lady's Church in Antwerp. 


 Xeuxes and Parrhaſius, Two Eminent Pain- 


ters, contending both for Excellency ; the Firſt 
ſhewed Painted Grapes ſo like, that the Birds 


flew down to feed upon them: The other only 
ſhewed a Coverlet, which he Painted, and was 
ſo rarely done, that when Xeuxes went to 

put it aſide (for rene told him his 2 
| 45 & Jane of 
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The Iza/ians have been moſt famous in the Famous Fainers. 


1440 


rhaſius had deceived an Artiſt. 


I Of Pamting. 
of Workmanſhip was ftanding behind that 
Curtain) and found his Error, he was forced 
to yield the Victory to the Latter; for where 
as, he had only deceived the Birds, but Par. 


. 


Pliny relates, that, in the Plays of Caudiis, 


there was ſuch excellent Painting, that the 


Crows have flown to the Repreſentation of 
Tiles, miſtaking them for the Tops of Houſes. 

The ſame Pliny relates, it had been found 
by Experience, that the Singing of Birds had 


been ſtinted by the Sight of a Painted Dragon. 


- Apelles drew a Horſe ſo exact to the Life, 
that when Alexander ſeemed not to admire the 
Work, Apelles deſired a Horſe to be brought, 


which immediately fell a Neighing; wherefore 


he told Alexander, his Horſe underſtood Pain- 
ting better than himſelf, _ : 


This Apelles, alſo drew the famous Venus, | 
having ſummoned all the Beauties of Greece. 


to come and ſit before him. He dying before 


the Piece was quite finiſhed, no Man durft 
undertake to do it, as thinking he wanted 


Skill. ming 7 

Giotto was a famous Painter; and Pope Be- 
nedict the XI. deſiring to Beautifie St. Peters 
Church, ſent from Rome into Tuſcany a Meſſen- 
ger, who coming and defiring a ſmall Piece of 


his skill to ſhew the Pope, Giotto, in a merry 
Diſpoſition, takes a Sheet of Paper, lays it be- 


fore him, and ſetting one Arm on his Side, 
with the other drew ſo abſolute a Circle as no 


Compaſs could mend. This he gave for his 
Draught; but the Meſſenger deſiring a better 
Specimen, he told him that was too much. 
The Pope ſeeing and conſidering it, ſent for 
him, and both Honoured and Rewarded him. 
It grew at that time a Proverb in Italy, More 


round 
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Of Painting. 
round than Giotto's Grcle. He wrought alſo 
for Pope Clement V. and was alſo ſent for by 


Robert, King of Naples: Painting many fine 


Pieces, 
Andreas Oran drew the admirable Piece 


of, The Day of Fudgment, wherein he put his 


Foes in Hell; and particularly one Ceccho de 
Aſcoli, who was Painted ſo like, that all the Chil- 
dren and Boys diſcerned i it to be the ſame Man. 
Thomas Maſſaccio's St. Peter taking a Pen- 
ny out of the Fiſh's Mouth, when he * it 


for Toll, is famous. 
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Aſcoli complained 
of this Affront to 
the Pope; and Mo- 
ney Was 2 x 
Orgagna 

him pkg but be 
would not, ſaying, 


There is no Redempe | 
tion from Hell, 


A picture of Bularchus, a Painter, was Va- 


lied at its Weight in Gold. 


Ceſar paid to Timomachus 80 Talents of Gold, 


about 14000 /. Sterling, for the Pictures of | 


Ajax and Medea. 


The Cuſtom of Painting a Pedlar with a 


at Sopham 1n Norfolk ; ſeein DRE AMS. 
See the Painted Rarities, mentioned 1 in our 


Catalogue of Rarities, repoſted in Gr reſhant 


College | 
AUTHORS. 


Leon Baptiſta Alberti. Peacham's Gentleman 0 
Exerciſe. Brown's Art of Painting. Salmon's 
Polgraphice. Dryden's Art of Painting. The 
Lives of the Painters. = 


Pack at his Back, in the Tavern Windows, c. 


Black. 


| Blue. 


| White. 


Red. 


Yellow. 


Of COLOURS and DYING, 


C OLOURS are nothing elſe but certain 


Alterations or Modifications that happen 


to the Light; or Colours are different Modes 


according to which Bodies receive the Beams 
of Light, and either drown them, or with 


x great: Variety reflect them to the Eye, as Braſil 


ood communicates a Red Colour to the Ma- 


ter wherein it is boiled, which being put into 


a Glaſs with a little diſtilled Vinegar added to 
it, is immediately turned into Amber or Straw 
Colour ; from which ſuddain Change there is 


reaſon to conclude that all Colours do atife 


from the various Texture of the Parts, and 


the different Reflection of the Light. Thas 
they call mates. - 


Black Body which extinguiſheth and choaks 


the Rays of Light, and therefore Black Bodics 


carry the Reſemblance of Darkneſs. _ 
Blue Colour, which approacheth to the Na- 


ture of Black, 18 that which reflects only a few 


Rays. 


A White Body i is that which reflects the Rays 
to the Eyes in the ſame order it receives them. 
That is a 
Red Body, which, in reflecting the Rays of 
Light, makes the Particles thereof to whirle 
ftrongly about their own Centers, as a Ball 
turns round by being ſtruck againſt the Earth, 


or with the flanting Stroke of a Racquet, 


Thoſe that conſtitute a 
Yellow Colour are more ſlowly whirled about 


than thoſe that make a Red. And thoſe mY: 


make a 


Green 
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Colour. 


other in a Lanthorn of Red Glaſs, uniting their 


Bod ies whoſe Surface is proper to extinguiſh 
and quaſh the Rays of Light; and that thoſe 


Sides, and with this Reaſon it is ſaid, That 


Black and White are the Ground of all other Blick ard White 
Colours. | 


more or leſs partaking thereof. In White is 
none at all. 
Light and leſs Obſcurity, 
80 that for too much want of Obſcurity cometh 


| dyed Yellow, being put into the Blue Woaded 


Planet of the Sun was created, albeit the Di- 
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Green ſlower than thoſe that effect a Yellow Gree. 
So that Blue, Yellow, Green and - | 

Red, conſiſt 1 in their different Swittnels or Slow- 
eſs of their whirling about, exceeding that of 
their proceſs or moving forwards. And the 

Purple Colour is nothing but a Mixture of Purple. See fin 
Blue with the Red Colour; which imparts. Fee; 5 
Brightneſs to the former. So the Light of Two ” 
Candles, One in a Lanthorn of Blue Glaſs, the 


Rays, reflect and conſtitute a Purple Colour: 
So that it may be concluded thoſe are Black 


are White whoſe Surface uk the Property to 
diminiſh the Light by reflecting it from all 


the G1ourd of all 
Colours. 8 


All Colours are Light or Obſcure; and they 
all (except Black) may be called Light as 


moſt Light; and Shadow or Darkneſs leaſt or 
In Blue is the contrary z moſt 
Shadow and leſs Light. In Yellow is inward 
In Purple 1s the 
contrary ; inward Obſcurity and leſs Light. 
In Green is Equality of Light and Darkneſs. 
In Light Red is more Light than Obſcurity. 


Whiteneſs; and for too much want of White 
or Lightneſs cometh Blackneſs: And a Cloath 


Veſſel, maketh an excellent Green. 
There was Light and Darkneſs before the see Gene op £4 


ſtinction between Day and Night i is aſcribed to 
the Sun. Now the Moon hath no Light = 
lat 
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Of Colours and Dymg. 


what the Sun doth impart unto her; and the 


Of 2 Kinbow in Colours of the Rainbow, in the Day time, be- 


the Night. 


. 


ing produced by the Four Elements, do ap- 
prove theſe Colours to be ſo in Nature: Where- 
of the Philoſophers have given a Reaſon accord- 


ingly. See the Treatiſe o METEORS. But 


conſidering the Curioſity of them, and eſpeci- 


ally of Ariſtotle, it is ſtrange (faith Gerard 
Malynes, in his Lex Mercatòria, p. 41.) that 


they have not made mention of the Colours of 


the Rainbow in the Night time when the Moon 


is at full and oppoſite to the Sun; which Co- 
lours nevertheleſs take a Reflection upon the 


Clouds, and Obſcurity of the Night, far differ- 


ing from the Colour of the Rainbow in the Day 


time upon the Declination of the Sun, inſo- 
much that albeit all Colours muſt be diſcerned 


by Light, and ſo adjudged accordingly; yet 


their Operation doth differ very much. The 


Property of all Colours is to be ſubje& to the | 
Air and Sun, and all of them do vaniſh; but 
in the Black it is leaſt ſeen, and is alſo the 
ſureſt, having his Ground upon the Blue; ſo it 
be a Blue, ſubſtantial of Woad or Indico, which 
is the Extraction of the Herb Glauſtum or Anil, 


in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, like unto our Green 


| Woad; but the Leaves of it are round and not 
long: Howbeit the Climate and Ground make 


the main Difference. © © 


There was about the Year 1630. two great 
Controverſtes at the Council Table. The one 
concerning. the Dying' of Black Silk, called 
London Dye; the other concerning Logwood, 
being a falſe glorious Colour. Wherein a great 
Abuſe being proved, a Corporation of Silkmen 


were made, and Weight and Meaſure controul 


each other. Of which, ſee more 1n the Author 


before- named, p. 41. 
e P. 4 The 
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Of Colours and Dying. 

The Italians, by weighing and meaſuring of 
their Silk Wares, ſay, A Yard of Satin truly 
made, weigheth Four Ounces; if it be above, 
The Salts of Natural Bodies carry a power- 


Things, as is viſtble in the Art of Dying; 


where they advance and graduate their Colours 
with Salt. For the Decoction of Simples, 
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they take the ſame to be over-gummed. = 


ful Stroke in the Tincture and Varniſh of all 


which bear tlie viſible Colours of Bodies de- 


cocted, are dead and evanid without the Com- 


mixion of Alom, Argol, and the like; and 
this is apparent in Chymical Preparations. So 


Cinabar becomes Red by the acide Exhalation 
of Sulphur, which otherwiſe preſents a pure 


and niveous White. So Spirit of Salt, upon a 


Blue Paper, make an orient Red. So Tartar 
or Vitriol, upon an Infuſion of Violets, affords 
a delightful Crimſon. Thus it is wonderful 
what Variety of orient Greens the Spirits of 
Saltpeter will project, and eſpecially if they 


be kept in a Glaſs while they pierce the Sides whence the co. 


urs of Plants, 


thereof. Perhaps, from the like Spirits in the 


Earth, the Plants thereof may acquire their 
Verdure. Thus Saltpeter, Armoniack and 


&c. may ariſe. 


Mineral Spirits, emit delectable and various 


Colours; and common Aqua Fortis, will, in 


ſome Green and narrow mouth'd Glaſſes about 


the Verges thereof; ſend forth a deep Blue. See 
in the Treatiſe of CHYMIS TRY, Vol. 1. 


Make a fmall Table of Biſnutbum (which 


ſome count Black Lead, Dr. Fordan, Tinglaſs 
or the steril Marchaſite of Lead) and on the 


one Extream, place a Piece of Amber, on the 
other a Piece o 


in a Moment loſe its Colour and Acidity. 
Both which are Amiliarly obſervable in the 
3 ET 


Green Vitriol; the Vitriol will 


445 | of Colours and Dying. 
| Pr tion of Amber. See in the Treatiſe of 2. 
CHYMISTRYE 1 
A thouſaud Changes may be made in the . Ti 
Colours of thoſe Liquors, wherewith ſharp and , 
acid Salts are mixed. The tranſparent and h 
| ok how made. Clear Infuſion of Galls, mixed with a Solution cl 
of Vitriol, makes Ink, to which, if you add * 
Spirit of Vitriol or Aqua Fortis, the Black Ink lc 
will become like Spring Water; but if you 0 
drop ſome Oil of Tartar into that clear Liquid, t 
betete el it will be turned into Ink again. The Blue G 
tre e find n Tincture of Violets infuſed into the Oyl of D 
"1 the Skin vill Vitriol becomes of a Purple Colour, in which 0 
50 put ſome Drops of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, I F 
and it will be changed into a Green. Oyl of 

Anniſeed mixed with Oyl of Vitrjol turns Red. 

Spirit of Turpentine poured. upon Sugar of 
Lead or Calcined Lead, produceth a Red Tin- 
cure. Spirit of Nitre turns the Juice of Herbs I 
as White as Milk, and Spirit of Wine turns ſe 
Red if digeſted a while with Salt of Tartar. * 
Moſt Powders are White It dry, and beaten 4 
or ground ſmall. { 

Fpirit of Vitriol r the Teeth. | 
Cole in the, The Cauſe of Variation of Colours in the 
e toi Peacocks Tail, and the Necks of Doves, is by 
Solary Irradiations, and the different Reflecti-· 
on and Refraction of the Rays, made by thin 
Hairs of their Feathers, becauſe of their Var 
rious Admiſſion of the Luminous Beams. 
| A fort of wood Athanaſins Kircherws, in his Book of the Ari 
that communiet® of Light and Darkneſs, tells of a ſort of Wood 
Water. growing about Mexico, which the Inhabitants 
call Coatiz which communicates great Variety 
1 of Colours to Water. 

odo gm Very famous and credible Perſons give 
Ne loch. us Account of a certain Blind Organiſt, that 


lived near Utrecht vpen tus * Who 92 
ſuc 
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ſuch an Exactneſs of Feeling, that by. the 
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Touch ot his Hand, he could diſtinguiſh ſeve- 


- mal Colours: © 


It is found that Grains of Indian Sand be- 
held through a Microſcope are not only pellu- 
cid or clear, but ſparkle like Diamonds; but 
when by beg hzap'd together, they can no 
longer give free paſſage to the Light they ſhew 
opake or duſky. 1 have by me ſome Sand of 
the Natural Colour, which is as Green as 
Grals, given me by Mr. Laud Doyly before his 
Death, which he told me came from the Shoar 
of the Kingdom of Aſtracan, in the Magul's 


| Of the ART of DY1Nc. 


This Art was firſt found out (as ſome tn Bay's cam; 


write) at Tyre, by the Accident of a Dog Þ gn Ewe, 

ſeizing on the Fiſh called Conchilis or Purpura; let Muſcle, whole 

which ſtained the Dog's Mouth of that Colour. pdked win z 

An Art it is of great Benefit and Profit to Needle, yields 

ſome, as well as of great Uſe to others. potato" go 
To dye Silk of a Sanguine Colour, the Dyers vor io be weed 

take a Pound of Green Weed, as much Alom, Topye sangun- 

bruiſing them, and pouring on them fair Wa- 

ter. To this they add half a Pound of raſped 

Braſil, and ſet them over a gentle Fire to mix 

them well. Then they may put in the Silk, 

ſuffering it to Seeth therein, and fo continue to 

ſtrengthen the Dye, by. dipping, till it hath 

taken the Colour perfectly. Then raiſe it with 

Lees, Woodaſhes, or Oak Bark; and fo when 

it is cleared with fair Water, dye it and 


prels it. 


Io dye Silk a deep Carnation. Take White To DyeCarnation, 
Gall and Alom, the Herb called C%/i well dryed, 
about one Pound; to which put two Ounces of 
| Spaniſh 
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Of Colours and Dying. 
Spaniſh Red, four of Indian Lake, and boil , 
them in fair Water over a gentle Fire, and 
when they come to a height of Tincture, let 
the Silks have good Dippings three- or four 
times. 


To dye Roſe co. To dye Silk Roſe-red. To every four 


lout. 


To dye Purple, 


Yards and Half you would have dyed, let 
them take a Pound and Halt of Nutgals, and 


| boil them in fair Water unbruiſed two Hours, 


ſhift the Water, then put in the Silk or Linen 
letting it ſoak four Hours, then wring it dry, 
and heat it in fair Water, wherein Alom hath 


Braſil Powder, and a Pound of Green Weed, 
and ſo by dipping in gentle Heats, the Colour 
JJ... a 
Io dye Purple. If it be Silk, to each Pound 
of it, take an Ounce of Alom, and a Gallon 
of Water, diſſolving the Alom therein over a 


gentle Fire, then put in the Silk, and let it 


Io dye Blue. 


Deep Black. 


continue there about four Hours, then take 
Lake and Indico, each a Quarter of a Pound, 
a Quart of Urine, then adding a little Hand- 
ful of Cochineal, heat them up into a Dye, 
and dip your Silk or fine Stuffs therein. 
Jo dye a fair Blue. Let your White Silk, 
Stuff or Cloath be foak'd in Water, let it be 
wrung very well, and add two Pound of Woad, 
a Pound ot Indico, and three Ounces of Alom; 
give a gentle Heat in fair Water, and fo let 
them dip till you percetve the Colour take well. 
To give a deep Black. Take Half a Pound 
of Copperas, a Gallon of Smith's Water, two 
Pounds of Galls, burnt Ivory, Oak Bark, and 
Shooemakers Black, each an Ounce well ground, 
two Gallons of fair Water, mix them well, 


and ſet in the Sun, or other warm Place, 2 | 


Month, often ſtir it, and at a moderate wen, 
: EY D 


been diſſolved, then put in Half a Pound of 


in more Points than t ey did 


Of Colours and Dying. 
dip the Velvet or what other things are de- 
ſighed for deep Blacks. ens 
To dye Feathers of any Colour, you muſt To dye feathers. 
take notice, 1 . 
For Blue, let your Dye be Indico, and Bice. 
For Black, Galls and Logwood, with a little 
6 Ns A 
For Purple, Lake and Indico. : 
For Carnation, Smalt and Vermillion. + 
For Yellow, Yellow Berries, and Saffron diſ- 
ſolving a little Tartar in the Water. 
For Orange, Turmerick and Red Lead. 
And this may ſuffice for a brief Inſpection 
into the Art of dying Colours in Silks, Cloaths, 
Feathers, Briſtles, 6c. Cl e 
Dying have wrote theſe 


AUTHORS. 
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Boyi of C , In Lex Mercatoria. 
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Of OPTICKS. 


CYPTICA gives us an account of various 
#F Appearances of Objects, by the means of 


Glaſſes. 


Glaſ+ is made of fine Sand, and the Aſhes of Original lagredi. 
Chal: or Fearn, the Aſhes of which Herbs are — 
moſt proper becauſe they abound with abun- 
dance of fixt Salts, which are very porous and = 
ſpuagy; ſo that when theſe Aſhes are put into see Sands menci. 


A vi a 1 | di 
2 violent Fire, their Corners are conſumed by {160.0 1 


it, and by theſe means the Surface of their Parts tics in 6, ban 

are made ſv ſmopth and even, that they touch ©" Fence 
1 and afford 

= a free 


j 


a free Paſſage 1 to its Beams of Light, and 
OfvatlebleGz6, Cannot be rendred dark or opaque without the 
See p. 166. Mixture of ſome forreign Matter. Glaſſes are 
alſo made of the ſtuff called Soda Bariglia or 
Maſſacote ; which ſtuff is certain Sea Weeds 
| burnt, formerly to be ſeen in the Glaſs-houſes, 
"AE Smpr na was a falſe Mirrour, which made 
beautiful Faces ſeem to be deformed, and ugly 

ones ſeem amiable; as faith Pauſanraz. , 
Glaſs Windows were firſt brought from France 
into Britany, about Anno 674. at the Building 


of the Monaſtery of St. Peter by Benedict the 


Monk. Creſy, Lib. 18. cap. 11. See more in 
INVENTIONS. 


Optica treats of the ſtreight Ray; ;  Catoptr ichs 


of the reflected; Dioptricks of the refracted or 
broken Ny. 


| Defniiots Theſe following Definitions belong to the 
Opticks. 


| Proper Objects. The proper Objects of Senſe, are thoſe that 


can be known but by one Senſe. 
Common ObjeAs. The common Objects are ſuch as may be 


known by more than one Senſe; and 48 ſt 


of Bulk, Figure, Place, situation, Diſtance, 
Continuity, . 


vitel Bays The viſual Rays are 13 ftreight Lines, by 


which the Frame of the viſible Object, is in a 
manner carried to the Eye. 
krinciples of Op- The viſible Object radicates from all its leaf 
93 Parts, to all the eat Parts of the Medium, to 
Which one may draw a ſtraight Line. 


That is to be ſeen, and that only; from || 
which to the Eye the viſual Ray may be ex- 


_ tended. 


The more Bodies there appear to be between 
the Eye and the Object, the more remote the 
ien appear to be. 


DS. 


3 thing but it ſelt. 


our Sight, and of viſible Objects looked into 


Of Opticks.. | 45T 


The convergent Rays are thoſe, that depar- covergent Rat 
ting from the Obje& come together. Such are 
the Rays of divers Parts of the Object, which 
cut one another in the Chryſtalline Humour. 


The divergent Rays departing from the Object W 
towards the Eye, recede from one another. | 
The Rays of every point of the Object are di- 


vergent till they come to the Chryſtalline Hu- 
mour, beyond which they come together again 5 
towards the Retina. 
No viſible Qbjedt 1 18 ſeen at firſt altogether propor in 
and perfe&ly. Opticks. 
Magnitudes being i in the ſame ſtraight Liv, 


2 remoter ſeem to be the leſſer: 


Parallel Intervals ſeem to be nearer one ano- 


ther, the farther they are from the E Ye. 


Rectangle Magnitudes, being 35 at a di. 
ſtance, ſeem to be round. 
Eq ual Magaitudes being under the Eye, 


thoſe that are furtheſt from the Eye, feem to 


be higheſt. 


Catoptricꝶ is derived from te 2 Look- S. 


ing-Glaſs; becauſe it treats of the Rays re- 
flected by 'poliſhed Bodies. 7 
It a Ray falling upon a Glaſs make equal Propoſitions ia 
Angles, *tis reflected into it ſelf, 2d, Rays Caroptricks 


reflected from plain and convex Glaſſes, do 


neither come together, nor are equ1- diſtant. 


3d, Heighths and Depths ſeem to be overturned 
in convex Glaſſes. 4th, In convex Glaſſes, 


| what is on the Left Hand appears to be on the 


Right; and what is on the Right Hand appears 


to be on the Left. 5th, If the Eye were in the 


Centre of a C. ,oncave Glaſs, it would ſee no- 5 


Diop icks ſhews the apparent Changes of Dioptrick-- 


through h Proſpective Glaſſes, 
69 2 Mähen 
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OF Optics. 


in Cher bin · When a Ray paſſeth through a Thin Middle 


ciple. 


into a Thicker, it breaks in the Superficies of 


the Thicker towards the Perpendicular Line; 
and when it paſſeth through a Thick Middle or 
Medium to a Thinner, it deviates from the 


Perpendicular Line, which this obvious expe- 
riment Demonſtrates. Lay an Image or any 


other viſible Object, in the Bottom of a Veſſel, 


and then go back till it vaniſh out of your 
fight; now if you fill this Veſſel with Water, 


it ſhall preſently be viſidle again, becauſe the 


PeripeRive; 


Ray coming from your Eye, breaks down- 
wards in the Superficies of the Water, as the 


{ame going ſtraight up to the 57 8 ng of the 
Water, deviates from the Perpendicular becauſe 


of the Thinner Air towards the Eye, which 


renders tht Object viſible again.” 
It ſheweth the Influence of Glaſſes applied 


one to another upon our Sight. 


Perſpeclive repreſenteth every Object ſeeri'in 
ſome Diaphane or tranſparent Medium, through 


which the viſual Rays are terminated or bound- 
ed on the Object, and generally what is ſeen 
through ſomething, as through the Air, Water, 


Clouds, Glaſs and the like, may be ſaid to be 


ſeen in Perſpective. 


Tze Ray is a ſtraight Line drawn from tl 


Eye to the Glaſs perpendicularly. That Point 


is called Primary, on which falls a Perpendi- 


cular Line drawn from the Eye to the Glaſs. 


The Projection of a Line is not a crooked Line. 


The Object being a Point, there is but one vi- 
ſual Rav drawn from the Object to the Centre 


of the Eye; and this Ray is called the Axis, 
or C-ntrical, as being the moſt Vivid, and the 


| Strongeſt of all. If the Object be a ſtraight 


Line, the vifual Rays make a Triangle, It 


the 


Wn 


JJ ͤ EEC EEO 8 as. a0; : head : 


and Umbrages on all ſides. 


plication of the Appearances ; for looking to- 
wards a Houſe it becomes as a Town; an arm- 
ed Man ſeems a whole Company; cauſed ſolely 


plied in the Appearance, becauſe of divers 
Images caſt into the Eye. Again, there are 
_ Spectacles made which do dimmiſh the Thing 
en very much, and bring it to a fair Per- 


c. The Induſtry of the moſt exquiſite Pain- 


dles being Hollow and Thinner in the Middle 
than at the Edges, by which the Viſual Angle 


"Of Optichs: 
the Object be a Surface, Plane or Spherical, 
the viſual Rays repreſent a Pyramide. 
{chnegraphy, is the Pourtraiture of the Plat- «cnography. 
form or Plane upon which we would raiſe any 
FF 
Or thograpby, 1s the Pourtraiture of the Fore- Orthogrephy. 
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= 


part of the Object. 


Scenography, re eſents the Object wholly Scenography. 
Elevated and Perfect, with all its Dimenfions 


* 


. 1 


The Horizontal Line in Perſpective, is taken 
from the Heighth of our Eye. This is the 
Chief Piece of the Picture, and which ought to 
be the Rule of the Dimenſions and Heighth of 
the Figure. ' (IETF Oat he LOL 
The Point of Perſpective or Sight, is made 
by the Centrical Ray above the Horizon. - 1 
_ Speffacles of Chryſtal, cut with divers Angles Speeder of 2 u- 
Diamond-wſe; do make a marvellous Multi- 9 Tu 


by the Diverſity of Refractions: For as many 
Plains as there are on the Outſide of the Specta- 
cles, ſo many times will the Object be multi- 


ſpective Form, eſpecially if one look upon a 
fair Garden-Plat, a great Walk, a great Court, 


ter cannot excel in expreſſing the lively and 
exact Form which this Glaſs will repreſent. 
The Cauſe is from the Glaſſes of theſe Specta- 


is made leſſer. If theſe Spectacles be placed 
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Caliteus's admir- 
able Glas. 


To mike a ſmall 


5 Rainbow. 


Of kc 


upon a Window, one may ſee . thoſe that paſs 
. and fro in the Streets, without being * of 

any; for their Property is to raiſe up the 
Objects that it looks upon. 

The Tyrant Emperor Domitian, hein fear: 
ful and ſuſpicious of all Men, made the Walls 
of his Galleries where he uſed to Walk, to be 
ſet full of a kind of bright and clear Stone cal. 
led Phengites, wherein he might ſee whatever 
was done behind or about him. Yet could it 
not ſecure him from the ſcarfed Arm; and be 
ing ſlain by his own Chamberlains. 

The common ſimple Perſpective. Glaſſes give 


only ſome help to an aged Eye; but Ga/ilews's 


admirable Glaſs ſhews us, the ſpotted and 


ihadowed opacous Bodies found about the Sun; 2 


The new Planets that accompany Saturn and 
a h or his Satellites: Alſo, in Venus is 

een, the New, Full and Quartile Increaſe, 5 
in the Moon, by her Separation f from Sol. 


this Inſtrument we can ſee an 1 ö 


Number of Stars, as in the Galaxy or Via Lallea, 
which otherwiſe are obſcured, by reaſon of the 
natural Weakneſs of our Sj ght. This Glaſs is 
of excellent Uſe in the in of Eclypſes, Co- 
mets ſhining and the like, and in diſcovering 
Ships at Sea, Armies, Fc. for by. this, the 
Objects which are fartheſt remote, — moſt ob- 


ſcure, are ſeen plainer than thale, which are 


near at hand. 


To make a Rainbow, take a; Glaſs full of 
Water, and expoſe it to the Sun, ſo that the 


Rays that paſs through, ſtrike upon a ſhadow- 


ed Place; or take a Trigonal Glaſs or Chry- 


ſtal Glaſs of divers Angles, and look through 


it, or let the Beams of the Sun, paſs through 


it, or with a Candle let the Appearances be 


el uren a ſhafdowed Place, and you will 


have 


9 mad (D — — 


| 104, and 388. 


knowing from whence it came will give Aſto- 


1 Of Optichs. 
have your content. See the Rainbom explained 
in the Treatiſe of METEORS, Vol. 1. p. 426. 
and in this Vol. P. 444. . | | 


To blow up a Mine at a certain Hour of the For a Mine t 
Day, is only to place a Burning Glaſs, or bin Hb. * 
Bowl of Chryſtal over Powder or other com- 
buſtible Matter, ſo that the Sun caſting his fs Fe 
Beams through the Glaſs will fire it off. There- Buning-G1 fs, 
fore is to be obſerved the Sun's Motion, and at “1. 
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what Hour the Sun's Rays fall direct thereon, 


before it be {et 5 for thereby will you make 
your Time certain for its Execution. 


* 


Magiuus ſaith, To write Letters ſufficiently To reg Letters 
on a Wall, Cc. 


large, but inverſed upon the Surface of Glaſs, OG oh 


with ſome kind of Colour (or Wax) placing Su. 
the Glaſs. to the Sun, the Letters which are 
written there will be reflected upon a Wall, &c. 

if in obfeurity or ſhadowed, whereby a Friend 
may read your Mind at a diſtance. See p. 159% 


Io ſee. in a Chamber that which is done in To fee without 
the Street without being ſeen. A Glaſs muſt being een. 
be ſo diſpoſed that the Line upon which the 
Images come on the Glaſs make the Angle of 

Incidence equal to that Angle of Reflection. 
Jo ſee three or four Images from one and the To ſee three or 


four Images from 


fame Candle Preſent a Candle upon a plain one candie. | 


_ Glaſs, and look ſlaunting to it, ſo that the Can- 


dle and the Glaſs be near in a Right Line. 
Lou may have a fine Experiment if you 


place Two Glaſſes together that they may make 
an Acute Angle, and ſo the Leſſer the Angle 


is, the more Apparences you will ſee, the one 


Direct, the other Inverſed; the one Approach- 
ing, and the other Retiring. „ 


. 


To ſee an Image within a Glaſs without To make an 1 
| wage be ſeen 
without knowing 


niſnment; but tis only to place a Glaſs hi gher whence it comes 
V than 
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456 Of Optiche. 
than the Beholder, and right againſt it an 


Image, fo it reſteth not upon the Beholder, but 
caſteth the Image reflection upwards. Then 


place another Object, ſo that it reflect or caſt 


the Image downward to the Eye of the Spec: 
tor, without perceiving it being hid behind 
ſomething ; for then the Glais will repreſent x 
uite contrary Thing, either that which is be. 
12 the Glaſs, or that which is about it, to 
| wit, the other hidden n 

A pleaſne Glaſs, If there were painted an Image upon a Glak 
lle a common Looking-Glaſs' before it be co- 
vered with Quickſilver, and made up in a 
Frame, if ſet in an obſcure Place, it will be 
ſufficiently Pleaſant, and give no ſinall Aſto. 
niſhment whence the Caule 2 of ſach 
Appearance. 5 0 
To reflect an i-. Place a Glaſs near the Floor of a Chamber, 


3 ban and make a Hole through the Place under the 


aut Adenirarin, Glaſs, ſo that thoſe which are below may not | 


" ms it, and diſpoſe a bright Image under 
he Hole, 10 that it may caſt its Species upon 
the Glaſs, and it will cauſe Admiration to 
| thoſe which are below, and know not the Cauſe. 
The ſame may be done by placing the Image 


in a Chamber adjoyning, and ſo make it to be | 


teen upon the Side of the Wall. 
Torepreſent in a To repreſent to you in a Chamber that 
8 which is without, and all which paſſeth by. 
done withou. Chuſe a Chamber towards the Street, "Froquentted 
with People, or elſe againſt ſome fair flouriſti- 
ing Objet that will be delightful to you, then 
make the Room dark (by ſhutting out the 
Light) except a ſmall Hole of Sixpence broad, 
then will you ſee all Objects upon the Wall, 
or better upon a White Sheet of Paper or White 
Cloth hung near the Hole; and if unto the 


Hole you place a round or convex Glaſs, which 
- 16 


according to their Natural Colours. But Note, 
Species do Interſect one another in the Hole, ſo 

that the Species of the Feet aſcend, and thoſe of 
the Head deſtend) to repreſent them therefore 


_ Convex Glaſs between the Paper ind the Glaſs. 
This Experiment 1s of great Uſe for Painters, 


phical Deſcription of fine Seats of Pleaſure, a 


Proportion; and they may trace the Reflection 


great Exactneſs. Of Glaſs Dyals, ſee in 
Of the Meather-Glaſs, fee Air in our Trea- 
in GEOMETRY, p. 158. 


turn your Back to the great Hanging Glaſs, 
and you may ſee quite behind how every thing 
«band you.” 7757 . 


Of Optics. © 457 
is thicker in the Middle than at the Edge g 
(ſuch as is the common Burning-Glaſles) the 
Images will all appear upon the Paper or Cloth 


All Objects will appear inverſed (becauſe the 


in their right order, is by diſpoſing another 


who would take the Scutch or ſinall Topogra- 
fine Park at diſtance, &c. all being in due 


upon the Paper, whereby they have their Land- 
ſkip, Proſpect, c. with ſmall Trouble and 


Pag. 165. 


tiſe of ELEMENTS. A Glaſs Sphere, ſee 
By means of a Convex Glaſs, and 2 Lighted To fee into the | 
Torch placed in the Point of Concourſe or In- my, cr. 
flammation (which is near the fourth Part of the 


Diameter) the Light will be reverberated into 


the Glaſs, and will be caſt back again very 


far by parallel Lines, making ſv great a Light 


that one may ſee into the Camp of an Enemy, 


or read the Letter of a Friend (if writ in very 
large black Characters) at a diſtance, or an 
Epitaph placed high and ſhelving, &c.: 


g To fee how 2 
Wig or other 


To ſee how a long Wig or other Thing fit 


behind us. Take but a Glaſs in your Hand; Thi fus upon 


and whilſt you hold that before your Face, behind. 


See 
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See the Rareties in Painting, mentioned in 
our Catalogue of Rareties, repoſit ted in Gre 
ſham Colledge. Rareties. 

Of Opnicks, have wrote theſe following 


AU T H 0 R 8, 
Euclid, Aquilonins, ny heiner, Vitello, Heri. 


gone, Ariſtotle, Hipparchas, Gal en, Plato, Por- 
. phyrius. See Alhazen of Opticks, Henry Van 


Etten's Mathematical, Rar en, Dilcourſe of 


n * 
© 


Convex 5 Galen 8 


1 % » 
140 ? 


- 
fr TEN 
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Av. 


J. Ancient Romans, (tho Fiſh were always 
e in ſacrificing to their Deities) in ſo 


much they were wont to ſtock the Italian Sea 
with Fiſh, ſome whereof were unknown to 
thoſe Coaſts before, being brought thither in 
Ships from very remote Parts; nor did they 
ſpare great Expences to make Fiſh-Ponds, and 
Store- Waters for the choiceſt ſort of Fiſh; the 
Raman Emperors themſelves taking great De- 
light in Angling, eſpecially Ofavienws 'Augu- 
ftw, and Nero; which laſt (faith Suetonius) 
fiſhed with a Net wrought with Purple and 
Scarlet Silk; and Cicero called Lucius, Philip, 


and Hortenfi . Fiſhmongers, becauſe they 


took great Delight in Fiſhing, and from thence 
ſome Roman Princes derived their Sirnames, as 
particularly the Lieinij, Marene, Serij, and 
Orale. 1 15 | 
The Learned have charred: that of the 
Bealts of the Earth, there are ſcarce. 120 

| ſeveral 


1 H 1 18 Art was in great Efteem among the 


in 
7 


i- 


07 n 


ſeveral Kinds, and not many more of the 
Fowls of the Air; but no Man can reckon the 
ſeveral Kinds of F iſh and Creatures of. the 
Bea. 

Eh may be a ice with a Hook, Nees, 


TVeels, \Noeſes, Fackſpears; or Darts: 65 and 


ungling is either at the top of the Water, with 
a Lc, or at the bottom with Forms and other 
Bait c. With 2 Ey, or otherwiſe the Haſel. Rod, 


is to be choſe before the Cane, whoſe Joints 


doth ſometimes fail, and deceive the Angler, 
in ſtriking at his Bait. The Three Hair Line, 


(if the Hairs be taken from a good Horſe that 
is ſtrong and fleſhy) is ſufficient for ſmall Fiſh, 
but for the greater ſort, we uſe Lines of fix or 
eight Hairs. The Floats are of divers kinds; 
but the Floar made of two Swan's: Quills 
one in the other, ſo it take no Water, or Bu- 
Rard's:Quills, are eſteemed the Neateſt. The 
Hooks are to be fit to the ſize of your Fiſh you 


would catch, ſmall. tar che final Hb, JO 
for the bigger Fi/h.. 


The 3 for Kiſh may hs diinguiſhi into 
three kinds, the Live. Baits, the Dead Bites, 5 


and the Artificial Bait. 


Live Baits areIWorms of all Kind of which 
the Red Worm: is the beſt; the Maggot (or Gen- 
tle) the Bobb, the Doare,. Brown Flies, Frog 0 


Graſhoppers, Hornet, Waſps, Bees, Snails, ſmal 


n Bleak, Gudgeon c, or Loches, Mynnows, 
Theſe Things muſt not be kept all toge- 
3 but every Kind by it ſelf, and feed them 
with ſuch Things they Jeliphttd. in when they 
had their Liberty; the Red Worm is beſt pre- 
ſerved in a Bag of Red Woollen Cloth, ant 


put therein Ground Mgſs. or Fennel cut ſmall, 


in which they will ſcour themſelves ; but if 
you mix Earth that is black and fat, or 


Neats 
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The Rod. 


Line. 
Floats: 
Hooks, 


Baits, 


Live Baits. 
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Of Angling. 
Neets Dung therein, they will live the longer. 
The: Maggots, or Gentles, feed with Sheey- 
Suet, or .Livers of any Beaſts, ſhread ſmall; 


but to ſcour or clean them, let them hav- Sand, 


Loan, or Bran, and keep them warm they will 
live the longer. For Frogs and Graſhoppers, 


wet Moſs is beſt to keep them in; and when 


you Angle with a Frog, cut off their Legs at 
the Knees, and the.Graſbopper's Wings near the 


Body. For the Bobb, Cadiſtoorm, Canker., and 


Dead Baits, 


| Ariificial Baits, 


other Worms, you may. keep them with the | 


ſame Things you take them wit. 


Dead Baits axe Poſts of all kind, young 
Brobds of Waſps dried or undried, the clotted | 
Blood of Sheep, Cheeſe,' Brambleberries, Corn, 


Seeds, Cherries, and ſuch like. 


— 0 


Artificial Baits are your made Paſts, Flies of 


all ſorts and ſhapes, (made of Silk and Fea- 


thers about the Hooks) fitting the ſeveral Sea- 

ſons and Times of the Year, which being mo- 
ved in the Water, the Fiſh greedily ſnatch at, 
and are taken with the Hook. 1. For the 
Paſt e there are divers kinds, but to make a du- 
rable Paſte, take Beam flower, and thoſe parts 


of a Coney's Legs called the Almonds, or of a 


% 


young Whelp or Cat, is as good, and put a 


like Quantity of Virgin's Wax and Sheeps- 


Fuet, and beat them together in a Mortar till 


they ibecome one Maſs, then with a little Cla- 
rity d Honey, temper them before the Fire, 


and make them into Balls. Some uſe the pureſt 


white Bread they can get, and make it into 
Paſte to:fiſh at the Hook; tor the courſer Baits 
are / uſed only to throw into the Water juſt 
where you fiſh, thereby to intice the /h toge- 
ther in that Place. 2. For the making of Flies, 


the beſt way is to take the Natural EH, and 


make one fo like it as poſſible, for which 2 
l _ gz, EI 10N 


Red and Telloto Flies, and Poſts. 


| gron and Minnoto; the Clowdy Ey i 18 good: this 


_ eager Bite, and therefore ſooneſt deceived, and Roch. De. tel, 


Bite at the Red Worm: as alſo doth the Perch, Schad, Herring. 


and is to be caught with the great Red Wor, 
and ſweet Paſts, he brownet the better, being 


other Times he bites ſpatingly. "The Brean 


Of Angling. 461 
for you miſt obſerve what Flies haunt the Wa- 
ters for Seaſons of the Year. Theſe reſembling | 
Flies, may be made with Cotton, Wooll, Silk, Md 
or Feathers. 73-07 |. 

For the Seaſons of the Year: in N we The Seaſons of 
may uſe theſe Baits, Note, The Red Worm will ger for ibeſe 
ſerve for ſmall EY all the Year, and Snails 
will ſerve the Pike and Trout in any Seaſon. 

In March uſe Frogs, and for the Trout the 
Dun Hy. 

In April, Sheeps Blood and Cheeſe, and the 
Stone 8 

In May, the Bobbe and Dorr e, dried Waſps, 
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In June, Brown Flies, the Black and Mooriſh 
Fy, and Poſts. 

" n July, the Maggot or Gentle, Hornere, 
Waſps and Bees, the Shell Ey, and all Poſts. 

In Azguſt, S nails for the Roch, Bleak, Gud- 


Month: 

In September 405 the Fall of the Leaf, Gro: 
ſhoppers, Brambleberries, Corn, and Seeds. LO 
Now to know what F delight in theſe 

Baits, Note, 

The Gudecon, Roch and Dace, are F, 1/8 if Baits for Gudgeon, 
will feed at the Red Worm, Gentle, or Paſts. as, Bars, 
The Er! and Flounder are greedy Fiſh alſo, and 8 
which ſwims about the midſt of the Water. 
The Tench is a Fiſh that lurketh always at the 
bottom, where the Ouze or Mud is thickeſt, 


mix d with Shee 4, Blood; but *tis beſt Angling 
for him in the b eight of Summer, for at all 


delights 


462 Of cxangling: 


delights in all ſorts bf Worms, Butterfles, and 


Greenfliet, Paſte of all the Crums of white 


* 


to catch this E/ is from the firſt of March 

till che laſt of Auguſt. The Chevin and Trou 

are ſometimes taken at the top of the Water 

with Flies, Snails, and Graſboppers, at other 

times at the bottom with the great Red. Vorn. 

The Carp is a dainty, Fi/h. to bite, and ſtrong 

muſt be the Line that takes him. He is to be 

inticed by Baiting the Ground with courſe 

Paſte, and the time of Angling for it, is ear 

ly in the Morning, or elſe in the Evening, for 

then is its time of feeding. He ſeldom refuſeth 

the Red Norm in March, the Cadis in Func, 

or the Graſhopper in Fuly, Auguſt, and Septen. 

What Fiſh are moſt ber.. The Salmon 18. 4 noble Frſh, and is to de 
e with the Net, in Rivers running from 

e in the Treatiſe e . e | rae | 

of Cookery and Het, the" Sea, Which in the Spring:time he often 
ar che End of ede abandons, to ſeek after treſh Waters. The 
HSchad is a EI good to be eaten, and like the 
Salmon in Spring- time ſeeks after the ſweet 
Water, which he loves, but at the firſt Noiſe 
of Thunder he ſwims, away amain into his 
firſt Abode. The Herring is a Sea Fiſh, the 
proper Nature whereof is to ſwim in ſuch vaſt 
Shoals together, the F ſbermen dare not throw 
in their Nets till the Glut of them are paſt, 
and then catch the Straglers. - And here it 
may not be improper to Note, That there are 
a ſort of Huers, or Balkers, called alſo Con- 
ders, i. e. to Conduct or Lead, which be ſuch 
as ſtand upon high Places near the Sea Coaſt 
at the Time of Herring- Fiſhing; to make 
Signs with Boughs, &c. in their Hands unto 
the Fiſhers, which way the Shoal of Herrings 
paſſeth; for that they ſtanding on a high Balk 
(whence! the Name of Balkers) or Ridge , 
1 | Land, 


Bread and the Brood of IVaſhe; the beſt Seaſon 


See Hue and Cry, 
Fol, 1. P. 365. 


F. 1 Huer, to Hoot and Shout, 
comes our Engliſh Hue and Cry. But to re- forth its Bowels | 


Of Angling. 
Land, can better diſcern (by a kind of blueiſh 
Colour the Fiſh make in the Water) where 


they are, than thoſe that be in the Ships. 
They are called Huers, probably from the we read tha the 
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whence pendra, will caſt 
turn, the Crab, the Oyſter, the Lamprey, the the 1 
Sturgeon, come in amongſt many others: of _ the Fiſt Te- 
the Sea Ei/h, tho' the Lamprey and Sturgeon N A aefoy 
ſeek out the ſweet Waters. And Note, The w p77. 
Angler and Fiſherman muſt obſerve to chooſe 
proper Times for their purpoſe of catching 
%; for the violent Heat of the Day, high 
Winds, great Rain, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Lightning, Eaſtern Winds, Land- Floods, thick 
Waters, and. Leaves tall into the Water, or 
ſuch like Diſturbances, will fruſtrate their De- 
ſigns; nor is a Wet or Cold Seaſon of leſs 
Danger to the Health of the Angler, Who 
therefore at moſt Times ought to avoid lying 
on the Ground while he Age, or fitting too 
much on a Bank, to numb his Joints, and im- 
pair his Body by Colds, or otherwiſe. 
And now under this Head it cannot be im- 
proper (at leaſt to the intended Deſign of this 
Book, which would omit nothing worth our 
Remark. or fit for our lufee to ſpeak 
ſomewhat of WE. 
Whale - Fiſhing, wh TY is a very beneficial Whale Fithing, 
Trade, of great Advantage to this Nation, and : 
hath been continued ever ſince, the happy Diſco- 
very of Greenland, about 1580, where that Trade 
1s carried on at this day. The ordinary length The Whale, 
of this Creature is about 60 Foot, his Body 5 


round, 14 or 16 Foot thick, and his Head is 


the third part of him; his Mouth 14 Foot 

wide, and = Whale- bones, or Fins, are no Whale Bon- 

other than the Tough and inward part of the 
Mouth, 
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Of 
Mouth, of which he hath 500, which clofe in 
the ſhutting thereof like the Fingers of both 


Hands within each other; he hath a Trunk, 
or Breathing-hole in his Head, but hath no 


Teeth, but a monſtrous great deformed Tongue, 


being about 8 Tur in Weight; his Brains (or 
rather the Oyl boiled ont of his Head) is ſaid 


1 cat and 
_— 


Lear of 
Whale was caſt upon the Iſle of Thane in Kent, 
20 Ells long, and 13 Foot broad from the Bel- 


to be the Sper ma Cert, and there hath been made 


27 Tun ot Oyl out of one Whale. - In the 17th 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, a great 


ly to the Back-hone, and 11 Foot between the 


| Eyes; one of his Eyes being taken out of his 


Head, was more than a Cart with 6 Horſes 


could draw. In King Janes the Firſt's Reign, 
another Whale came up within 8 Miles of Lon- 


don, whoſe Body was ſeen divers times above 


Water, and judged to exceed the length of the 


largeſt Ship in the River. 


Tue manner of The mantier of taking Ihales is thus, this 


taking Whales. 


monſtrous Creature is often forced to ſwim up 


to the top of the Water to get Breath, (as 15 
ſuppoſed) which when the Marirſers ſpy, they 
take the Shallop and row preſently towards 
him, wherein the Harponier ſtands ready to 


dart his Harping-Iron with both his Hands; 


to which 1s faſtened a Line of ſuch length, 


that the IWhale finding himſelf wounded, and 
 finking down very low, may carry it down 
with him, it being contrived the Shallop ſfiall 


incur no danger thereby. When the Whale rifes 


up again, they ſtrike him again with Launces 


about 12 Foot long, the Iron being 8 thereof, 


and the Blade 18 Inches, the Harping-Iron be- 
ing chiefly intended only to faſten and hold 


him to the Shallop, while the Creature cafting 


up vaſt Quantities of Water and Blood, that 
8 reddens 
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ing at the Stern of the Ship, 5 they cut the 
P Bfabber, or, Fat, from the lech, in pieces 
three or four 7 ons, which ars cht ſmaller 
wſhoar and bojle 5 505 ppers ; which done, 
they take NE: and put them into Wicker: 
Nillets, which are ſet in Sballops half full o „ 
Water, into, w] ch the Ofl runneth, and. 
thence put, Into, _” | 
The. a Fiſhery is a valuable Evmmotlity, Of Pearl-Fiſhery. 
obtained in Waters in Peru, and, thoſe Parts : 
of America, there being ſeveral Divers who Of. Divers under 
are able $o ſtay under Water a very,.conſide* , © 
rable Time, (05 write aboye half an Hour) 
who alter they” Hue! diwed, bring up a f, 
much like an Ofter, Which having opened, 
they take but He Pearl, or Pearls therein 
theſe Pearls are ſu. Ppoſed to be engendred there- 
in, by We g ag of Dew, when the E/ open 
thei eir hell Is to cel ve the. Air upon the Shoar. 
Of their Nang: and Valle, fee in- Lex Merca-. 
toria, p. . . *S& the Geographers and the 
Ac Whol: tha 125 have been 1 in thoſe Parts. . 
e in GEA . 
Pearis of. All As are e moſt found i in the Welt- 
tid ec,  whicti>ire Occidental, and yet bear 
the Name of No ntal Pearls, which come from 
the Ed 7400 and altho they have more 
Lüſtre, they 270 of a browniſh Colour, and 
weak 401 ping to the yellow, and there- 
tore of leſs 11 0 ation or, Price. If Pearls yel- 
loix. accidental /" thisy may be made fair by 
the mentis 10 . ng; take two Ounces of 
White 4õ25 240, of Tartar, . and one Ounce of 
Mercury "Su imate. alſo half an Ounce of 
Aon ; Vit Hem 2 into 4 clean Pipkin, 
H nh OL 
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K 100 ens "01 Me Sen about it, efpir 68. Beir 5 
5 „they tow Biſt. to the Ship With two by a1 
155 Slallops! Joirk together z. then float- mil 
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letting a Peart fa 


of Angling. 
or leaded Pot, pour upon it the beſt 497 


Fs. and bind y your Pearls in a clean Clout 


hang them in the Pot, and fo let them 
Rand over the Fire one Hour, not. touching 
part of the Pot, and they will be fair 


any 
_ white. Of the Scaling of Pearls I ſhall ſpeak 


preſently. Pearls will melt away, in the Fire, 

like Butter or Wor, which an Acquaintance of 

mine „ experienced, by unhappily 
into the Fire. 

The Ifle of Baharem (upon the Coaſt of Art: 


- . big) belonging to Perſia, is renowned for Pearl 
 Fiſtery, there being the cleareſt, biggeſt, and 


-.. ., Foundeſt, which are to be found in all the Le- 


bee in Tartary, to 


Philip III. Kin 
Prince two excellent great round Pearls, which 


3 Vat: 


The Muſcovites [= often to the River Son- 
ſn for Pearls. Teſte, Fa- 
ther Verbeiſt, Who publiſhed the Emperor of 


China's Voyage into the Eaſtern Tartary, mag 
Anno, 1682. . 
Ihe Coaſt "of Manor, Peet to Milabar i in 


India intra Gangem, is renowned alſo for Pearl. 


Fiſhery, where'they fiſh for them in April three 
Weeks together. Morden's Geography. 
At Cape Comryn (an eminent Pear/-Fiſhery 


was found a Pearl Weighed. above 30 Qui 


tals. 

At Japan are taken very large Pearls, but 
inclining to red Clou. 

Great round Pearls may be bf caled, for natu- 


rally the Pearl is like unto an Onion, ſcaling 
one upon another; Matynes, in his Lex Ner- 


catoria, P. 59. tells of a Friend of his named 
Monſieur Hellman, who in the Minority of 
of Spain, ſhewed unto that 


he valued at 10000 Ducats, or 3000 Pounds; 
the young Prince took them i in is Hands, fay- 
+ 5 


/ Angling. 

ua Ming, Bocado por un Roy, (a Morſel for a King) 
and ſwallowed them down one after another. 
Hellman the Merchant made account to receive 
Money for his Pearls, but could not, but was 


ut 


glad within two days after to take his Pearls 


were become ye omi 
certain Jet undertook to take off the upper 
Scale, and ſo they were exceeding fair again, 
but diminiſhed; they were afterwards ſold to 
the Great Iurk for above 2000 Pounds Ster- 


again, Which by the Heat of the Stomach 


The Pearl which Queen Cleopatra diſſolved: 


in Vinegar, and drank off at a Draught to her 
beloved Anthony, is famous, and was worth 
1600 Crowns. She had the fellow in the other 


Far, but 1 not letting bet do the fame 


by that, ſhe had it cut in two, and wore them 
in her Fars | 


He who deſires to read more at large of this 
Art of Angling, let him peruſe, among others, 


the following 
aur n 


75. Gent. his Trae Art of Angling, Smith's 


Royal Fiſhing. 
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ie its lure 4 WING is Midas od! ' j"Hhe | M will 

of raves, Hegel of the den But elch berſ⸗ Dre te 

| Prefervaionofibe | 11 Alk Recreative, 44 r ing . 0 Pte B; 
ad many” dainty ity for 2 5 Cen ate, being 

3 Ni 11 equeft 9 5 lenith „and mul 

ths hitter ſort; 1110 hath it been dels eſteenrd H isn 

by Frites themſefves! Hey the mers þ E- lit] 


Jeror of of. er mays 2 EE, Ol Aer tan; 
great. 6 8 yg in J 
Tt 51 be Way dr 1, 15 by tide 


Nets, Lime-twigs, 07 8 Woti BI mut 

hot. Fowl 270 f inguifnied 5 15 for 
Land-Fowl. N Land- Fow); api Are not F Wa. in A 
ter -F, ſeeing Mell“ oftner, axe they tilt 
cunning enopgh t to avoid Danger nw ride the gin 


roperly Terined Lan a” an "Wo! Al 
„Are found if Woblds; 10 1 555 the 
Fields, Cc. where they have r fever thei 
Haunts, according to their Nature, or the S are 
Nee well the A& ſon of the Year? td Bey ate. Principal) eve 

22 nl e thercop + Peaſants, Part ai's, Pau. Vil 
e ee 175575 Cocks, ＋ 50 edel W Bi + be 
FTares, Stares, Thruſhes, Larks, Puffens, Vie wel 
ears, &c. and thoſe ſorts that gather in Flights thre 

5 may be taken in the day-time with Nets, &c. you 
W.ier- Fol. 2. Water-Fowl are the moſt watchful, and Lar 
frequent ſmall Streams in the Night, retiring pla, 

in the day-time to ſome Place where they may thr: 

ſecurely reſt ; theſe Water-Fowl are properly pul 

Web-footed, though there are another ſort, uM abo 

the Bittern. Hero, 6: that much frequent Cor 

marſhy Places. But though theſe particularly] Bir 

delia in Fiſh, yet they ſwim not as doth theſ for 

| 1 TW; ld: ſim: 


are 


fy Caf 


iring 
may 
Yerly 
t, 3 
juent 
larly 
1 the 
Wild: 


Of Fuming. 


IVild-GvoſesrPuck, Widgeon, Moor-Hen, &c. who 
deligtittim Rivers, and large deep Waters. 

Jo take Land- Fowl with Nets, you muft firſt 
conſider what Food they moſt delight in, for it 
e mt ee to bait the Place, as well as to 


decoy them into the compaſs of your Net, with 
2 Bird, or Stale of the iame kind with thofe 
you lay in- for. The ' Maſhes : of the Nets 
muſt be propottionable to the Fowl that it 


is not big enough for them to eſcape nor ſo 


little that there will be difficulty in their in- 


tangling. Let the Net be about three Fathom 


jn length, and one in depth, verged on either 


ſide with® a ſufficient Cord, and theſe Nets 


muſt be of very exact ſize. The beſt Time 


for this Sport is from Auguſt to November, tho 
in an open Winter it may be indifferently uſed 


till the middle of February, that the Birds be- 
gin to Couple. In this Sport you muſt be an 
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early Rifer, and have your Nets placed before 


the Sun is up, and the Birds come abroad from 
their Night's Rooſt ing. The moſt proper Places 


are on fhort Barley-Stubhle, green Leys, or 


x 
- 


even Meadows that are dry, &c. far from 
Villages, or any Reſort of _—_ e; for: if it 
be uneven Ground, the Nets will 


well, but that the Birds may flicken, or creep 
thro and get away. To allure the Birds where 
your Nets are, you muſt uſe a Stale, as à live 
Lark, or other ſuitable Bird, which may be 
placed at ſome diſtance from you to à Stick, 
thro which a String comes, which you may 


pull, toi make the Bird appear as if flying 
about to feed; and let there be ſome Seeds, 


Corn, or Chaff ſcattered, to which when the 


Birds drau near, you need not always ſtay 


for their lighting on the Ground, but draw up 
ſmartly, and the 
. . Hh 3 


not cloſe ſo 


Nets will take them in. If 
you 
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Xo carch the Lap- 
wing. 


To llure Stares, 7 


be furniſned at all times. 
to be uſed on this ney Sigg you m 


Of. Filing. 


you want living Stales, you. may ſkoot 1 


Lark, Cc. take out the Intrails, and uf 


bim with Tow, and dry him in an Oven, his 


Wings ſet in a flying Pallure, and ſo you may 


As for 1 lements 

win Not go 
Abroad without them, viz. Spare-Poles, Lines, 
and Stakes, Pack- Thread of different Kinds, 3 


Knitting -Needle and Pin, Hatchet to ſharpen 


your Sticks, Mallet to drive them in, a Bag 


for your Stales and other Birds, with a dart 
Cage at the end of it. 


If your Net be for the ſmall foot af 80 inging. 
Birds, as Linne te, Chafinch; Green: Bird, Goll. 
nch, &c. have ſuch Birds for your Stales a 
have been brought up to ſing in Cages on th 
outſides of the Fall = your Nets, who then be. 
ing refreſhed will ſing, and draw. others of 
their kind to them. 


As for the Lady - he is exceeding fly, | 
and tho ſhe may play and rh ho 


about your 
Nets is not eaſily caught; therefore place ſe- 
veral dried Lapwings, or "their Skins ſtuffed, 
and ſet out as if they were Pecking, and at 
the Head of them let 1 be two live Stales; 


give them Meat that they may be Eating or 
Pecking, and to intice you muſt have the per 


fect Lapioing Call, and then as: ſoon as ever 


they ſwoop within the danger of ;your Nets, 

draw ſuddainly your Strings that -ſhut your 
Nets, for if they diſcover the Deceat; they wil 
hardly come any more. 


To allure Stares to you, you moſt ſet live 


3 Stales in your Net and in Cages, but feel 


Cry, which will draw 
i | ing t to <a Succour E 1 Fil 


* 
14 


them not, and when they are hungry they will 
uch as are within n 


4 e 7 * * 
. 44 304 * 


f The 


O Fowling. 


The Net which the Ia/zarns call, Pantierræ, 
being much larger, and the Clap- Net for Spar- 
rows, tho different in their Make, are yet of 
the ſame uſe with the former; the firſt being 
uſed for Pheaſants and larger Fowl, and the 
latter for Sparrows and ſuch fall Birds. OE 
the Clap Net fee breiter. 
For Water-Fowl, obſerve the Feeding-Places For w catch We 


and Morning-Haunts of ſuch Fowl; place yes. 
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ging. the Stakes, faſten one end of the Cord that the 
G0]. upper part of the Net is extended to, or upon, 
es x whilſt the other end you hold in your Hand, 
2 the being about ten or twelve Fathom long, that 
n be:. when the Game approaches within the compaſs 
rs of fl of your Net, on ſudden pull, you may eaſi- 
| ly caſt it over em. The Net muſt be flat on 
fy, the Ground; and the better to prevent its be- 
your ing diſcerned, cover it lightly over with ſhort 
e ſe : Graſs or Sedge, then make a Hiding-Place 
iffed, for your ſelf of N Flags, or ſuch 
d at as the Place affords, that the Fowl ſeeing ſuch 
als; like Things, may approach the bolder. As 
g ofl for your Stale, if you have any that is; 
per: tame one, or one artificially made of the Kind 
ever you moſtly Net for, it 1s molt proper to place 
Netz i it within the Verge of the Net for the better 
you increaſe of your Sport; and this you may 
will continue till the Sun is riſen about an Hour, 
or a little longer, but not much, for then their 

live Feeding in thoſe Places is over till a little be- 
feed] fore Sun-ſet again. If your Net be very large, 
will you cannot conveniently have a Pair of Draw- 
hear: Nets, unleſs ſome Body help you, for one 

f will þ 'as much as you can manage, and con- 


your Nets about two Hours before their uſual 
time of coming, then at about two or three 
Fathom beyond the Net, in à direct Line from 


h 4 veniently 
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veniently throws over the Folz he for the 
ſinaller 128 e of Draw nay bo Pro- 


ber enough 0 1 i 3 $13 b 0 +E'NCI 


ä Netti for -the Gre Fort! Gf Watel. 


for mall Watcr- F 


Fowl. 


owl, they muſt he in, Kngth" proportionab] 
to” the A fs the e dee in, 400 
about two, Foot and à baff deep; This may be 


77 10 0 TR fmaller” Maſhes*than the tor ner Nets, and 
15, 5 Packthitad foatmewhat 6 that neither the 


nw] can get miro the 80 quares, nor break its 
way; and 


falſe Nets, bels Mafhes may. be 18 Inches 


7 — = ſo that the Lol? ings! and paſling 


The Clap-Net. 


both. This Net walt be 
Water, and the bottom bplummed! ſo that it 


10 the firſt Net, ma be tangled] between 
Rike& 4thivart the 


may 1 fink about” Er Ache under Water, aud 


the upper Art, by ſtraming, be flantwiſe 
again the Current, (where' there' is any Cur- | 
rent) and abut two Foot above the Water; 
and faſten. the” String that guides the upper 
© part be the Net to a 2 271 e g. Twig, the 
better for its giring w 


When the Foil 
ſtrikes againſt the Net, 5 that they may the 
ry entarigle. Von may place ſeveral of 


fe Nets at 'a convenient diftatice, and there 


SE LIP of Game: i8 239 10 11K 
wie, The Net "I. made uß of two 8 


Ata ves, . Els⸗Net, and työ Strings that may 


8 ly draw it to ether when the Sparrows are 
a Thi . Were properly ufed late in the 


Evite Ing in the 00 in &, b clap 15 
it 46:0 K qt Houſes, Ba 15 0 0 


18, c. 
Autumi en ro on Ls 8 "of 
Hot! 0 1 Fe 55 Jet te 0 
AT tr an drt Nh crol'S e 


Line this Net on either ſide with | 


r 0 


— 


L - *--2 * 
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For ſmall Water, Fo wl. 


Hobby, 


will tome out, ing into n which 
you may Ara up like à Purſez ANG! thus 


may you take great Numbers! ' 11; 2 
The Croun- Net may be made Uke 5 for The Crown. Net. 


Cloven-footed Whter-Fowl. See before in the 
Margent, where you find Folding Day-Nets 
Ihis may be placed 
ahy where, as near a Barn Door, (and then 
hide it With ſhort and light Straw): in Corn- 
fields, (then witlt tile Breakings of hort Stub- 
ble) if in Graſs-fields, then hide. it with Graſs. 
And place your ſelf ſecretly, that when the 
Fowl deſcend and wp you mult draw up 
with a ſwift Hand: One of theſe Nets may 
be ſet at a Barn-Door, where there is not 
room to play them, in the Nature of a Pitfall, 
gently held up by a Stick, with a String to it E e 
run through a Crevis; when they are under itt. 
draw the String, which pulling away the Stick 


will ſuddenly let it fall on them. To haſten 


the Fall, bang ſome Weight on the Cord that 
Verges 1 | 
- "Pave: Nets in tha form of a Scoop, or Hoop- r: To dare md l 
Net, ſuch as Anglers on Land, fin ene en eD x- 


withal, made of fine green Thread, or a ſmall 


Trammel- Net will do better. Then carry a 
or Lark Hawk, on a Pole into the 
Field, where the Larks haunt abont Harveſt- 


Time, beat them up with a Dog, and obſer- 


ving where the Flock alights, creep' as clole to 


them as may be, then on a ſudden advance 


your Hawk on: the Pole, and as ſoon as they 
perceive it, they Will be fo Coward, that by 
| "drawing your Net over them kyithout cheir 
+ much as ſtirring, you may take chem. | 
Birds of Prey Are to be taken chief with To rake Fowl 
- Raita and Trap- Cages, of which tort - is the wk fo 


Heron, Which is a great deſtroyer of Filn- 
Ponds; 


To take r 
Ducks, Butz rds 
* &c. 


O Fowling. 


ponds; \#prefire firſt. find the W ater ſhe 
haunts, then get three or four ſmall Dace or 
Roch, and draw a ſinooth Wyre juſt. within 


fide: their Skins, beginning on the outſide of 
their Gills, run it to the Tail; faſten it to x 
Line ſtrong twiſted with Wyre ; and green Silk, 


three or four Yards; Stake the end of the Line 


in the Ground, that the Fiſh may play in the 


Shallow. where the Heron may wade ;. and arm 
the, end of the Wyre with a convenient large 


Fiſh-Hook, and when the Heron ſtalks into the 
Water for her Prey, ſhe will greedily ſwallow 
the Fiſh, if alive, or elſe not, and fo be taken 
with the Hook; but if the Line be only Silk, 
ſhe will with her ary Bill bite it aſunder and 


eſcape. 
Thus Wild. Ducks are taken, baited. with 


Worms, Lights, or the like. Ravens, Bus- 
ard, Kites, and divers other Fowl, with 
Nuæ Vomica, "diſſolved: in Lees of Wine, and | 
made up into little Pellets, ſcattered, or rowl- 
ed up in Carrion, or ſuch like Things as they 
take; for flying up after, it ſuddenly works 


and ſtupifies them ſo, that they fall down 


again, and may be taken up, but if they lie 
long they will recover and fly away. Such 


Grain as Birds feed on, ſteeped or boiled in 
Spirits of Wine will have the ſame effect on 


them, if you watch them when they fall and 
take them quickly. 


As for Linnets, Robins, Gold anche s, Night 
inpates, and ſuch choice ſinging Birds, 


k 3 +3 


may take them in Trap-Cages, placed in t wn 


Haunts; and baited with Seeds, Worms bred 
on Herbs, Ants Eggs, Flies, or the like. 
Theſe Cages may be bought rendy made at 


_ eaſy Rates. 


- There 


1 1 


5 of Fowlmge. 3 
the There is another way to take Fowl by a To make Bird. | 
Or glewy- Subſtance, called Bird Lime. To make digen, Land 
hin which take theſe Directions. £0 1. and how to keep 


of About Midſummer, or when the Sap js * fon Freezing. 


Fs full, bark well grown Holly, and having 
Ik, ſrip'd off A conſiderable Quantity, put it in- 


ine to a Kettle, and boil it in fair Water till the 
the white and gray Bark part and rife from tlie 
rm reen; then take the green and lay jt in a 
rge Flew on tiled or ſtone Floors in a moiſt place, 
tie WM either in a low Vault or Cellar ; cover it 
OW over with Weeds and let it putrefy, which in 
7 about a Fortnight it will do, turning into 


Ik, a ſlimy Matter; it will be convenient in this 
nd caſe to lay a Layer of Fern between each 

Layer of the Bark, and when this is done 
th beat it in a Mortar 'till nothing but ſlime re- 


2. min, fo that it a op ys like Wax, 
in FF no part of the Bark being to be diſcerned, 
nd FF then in a running Stream waſh it ſo well that 


no Mote or Huſks of any thing remain. After 
this, knead it into a glazed earthen Veſſel, with 
a Cover ſo cloſe, that the Air cannot come at 
it, and there it will purge and fume up its 
Scurf, which when it has done, in five or fix .- 
days ſcum it off, ſtill doing ſo, till no more 1 
ariſe, then ſhift it into another clean Veſſel, 
and keep it for your ule. 1 ""!*—) 
When you uſe it, put a third part of Hog's 
Greaſe, Gooſe-Greaſe, or any. thin Greaſe in- 
to it, and ſtir it over a gentle Fire in an ear- 
then Veſſel till well incorporated, then take it 
off, and continue ſtirring till it become cold. 
This done, take your Rods, or what you To anoint Rods 
intend to anoint with it, warm them at the * Bird Tims. 
Fire, and anoint them over with it twice or 


5 thrice, ſo that it may lie of an equal even- 
| neſs, and not in Clots, often warming the 
re | | Rods 


To take Wetcr-; 
Fowl with Lime 


T wigs, 


Of. \ Fowl; ing. 


Rods ito make it Tpread; and.be: tlie keſs per- 
ckived by the EoW˖I. In liming Straws for 
ſmall Birds you may. do them the fame way, 
but many together, turning and opening them 
before the Fire till they are well ſmeared. In 
cold; froſty V. eather niix it with yl. of Petro- 


Jeumy:or Spike,o prevent Freezing. | To make 


zit uſeſul in the Water, put to it when. you work | 


it, with Greaſe, ſharp Vinegar about halt a 
Quartern to a Pound a Spoonful or two of 
TraimOyl, and a little Venice: Turpentine, 


and boil them gently" over a Fi ire with con- 
tual ſtirring. 1 


Io take Water-Foiyl with Lime-Twigs, bt 


-the Twigs be ſtraight. and long, and even, as 


- peeled Ofters, & cy Veht, lender; and plyable Lb 


to play in the Wind; greater or ſimaller, ac- 


cCording to the Strength of the Fowl you. lay 


them for. For a:Stale, lay or ſet doun a live 
Foul (if you have one) with liberty: to futter 
rat} pleaſure; the iprick lightly Rods an. rows 


about her a Fot diftance from one another, 


led by the Rods. If they ſhould; as ſome- 


and ſſoping, bending their Points:to the ind, V 
or ſome oppbſite, the tops à Foot? drt better 
Hon the Ground. If Yer have andther Stale 
r two placed! at à little diſtance: from the 
JTwigs, it will do well, for it, will make the 


Fowl in ſight come to them, and fo be mtang- 


times e will; flutter away with the Twigs, 


then you muſt lend n RR to fetch 
them. u 1167 55 


e 
5 


For Web-footell! Fowl. theſe Rods are better 

1 placed in the Water than on the Land, in 
thatlow- places, the limed part ſtanding hate 
the 525 ſo thick the Fowl may nat eaſily 
creep between them: If you have a Stale or 
two, and theſe Rods be green, *twill be the 


better, 


!. So CR. nn ds 520 


ther“; . f. muſt have 4“ 


prick yolr'L Hed Rolls 0 


Half of the Gia 6 
"2 : Yar, . 


wheit öff. 
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batch NAT] one Haunt he we eto wa: 
1 5 or 


It: 7 75 RE Rude, by Bat: 
{le . 15 Ve, Ht 
eh to the Fas, ee 


For Tanck Pow! obſerve” the H atints Alte ke Land 
Iime -as* belbre; then in the” 


TFowl with Lime 


me manflegfr wigs 
in even rows, 


15 that tHe Tops ny | 
ayt from anti Er, then have Sticks 
ſtanck f rent High, and Thy 
em, then” Li! 6 


diſta 


| Strings as 
dd your TI ies, PATE. Mem" 1 0 
1 55 15 1 0 5 


b L at if thy TY > To get Plover. 
m. and ne rel ſtrained, Lt 
about ns and this ha 


any Ke you „ | tha fy 1 


fort iy licht. The be Se 1 0. 
rn t Water FA ſerve rig = #7 
ter Fowl. Il Winter time, when no Snot- Vee! 


the Wild Geeſe 5 Barpäcles reſort to "ths 
Green Whe3t to praze ; hefe you muſt prick. 


down lar Anode in the Furrows, as near th 
Colout gp Farth, as may be; and chuſe thoſe 
Furrows' chere there is Witter. a you mult be 
concealed but not far 1285 de preſeutly Ritt in 
Ae e any riſe; for then ſome Abe th 


 tanglef, whoſe flutterinis' has" feared the rat? 
angie ber Dog will. be of reat e 
and tak# them tit flatter away or get into 
feny Places or Waters,” 
And now to treat ſonlewhat of 25 19 Of toning 2 "Birds. 
y*chn 
for 


} 3? Of oh 


being * that Gentlemen uſual! 
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be a good Marks Man, an 


; about them, in caſe of. javing a Ma 
The Charge of Powder muſt b 
more than the Proportion of Jour Shot in mea- 


and for ſinall Wen 0 
larger Hailſhot, or big ! ; 
of the Fowl you ſhoot. at may be conceived to 


their Wings be not diſabled, or the vita 
penetrated, will carry the Shot away in their 


ing Piece. Six Foot is a, ſuffcient Length for 
th 


buſs, with a Firelock tot e Pes not a pi 


Lack, which is diſcernable to the Fowl and 
0 troubleſome, 1. 155 . to extinguifn in Snow, 
Rains, or the Iixe W 


Sport may be ſpoiled, if Gentle en are any 


QAſtance from à Town, or Houſe) or want a 
Linder Box, which, indeed 110 


may carry 
teh Lock. 
| .Jomething 
ſure, but not iu weight, at leaſt a third Part. 
But this indeed is according to the Length and 


Ro Strength of the Piece, which be always aware 
of overcharging. The Shot muſt be round, 
Seed ſhot will do; but for 


igger Shot, a8 the Strength 


* 


be ſtronger or weaker ; for divers. for „ if 
t Parts 


* 


Bodies, and recover their Wounds. 


. 
— - — * —— 


As near as may be always ſhoot with the 
Wind, and take the Fowl turning ſide-ways if 
you can, for thereby you have betten proſpect of 
hitting, and diſabling her, if not. ki 
at the Tail or the like to aim, the Shot will be 
apt to glance over. At Water Fowl], which 
are very ſhy, you muſt uſe Policy to come 
near them, and may fix a Stake in the Ground 
with two Forks to leyel your Piece, that kneel- 
ing you may take better Aim and hold it more 
ſteady, for, if in your Aim your Hand ſhake 
or Head ſtir, you may move the Muzzle of 
” your 


p 
illing it; 
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your Piece half an Inch from a true Level, | 
| and that will in 40 Yards length be five Yards 
. wide of your Mark. The true Level on the 

Ground or Water is to have the Sight of the 

Piece equal with the Head of the Fowl, and 

keep your open Eye (for. with one we muſt 

wink to take a true Level) ſo ſteady, and the 
Butt. End ſo faſt againſt your Shoulder, that 
when it is gone off, it may remain not moved 
à Hair's breadth. If you ſhoot at a Flock are 
flying, meet them 3 you can as they fly to- 
wards you, and raiſe the Muzzle of your Piece 
YH faunting by degrees, that you may take the 
undermoſt, or probably miſſing them hit among 4 _ 
the uppermoſt, and if they be at a good height 

or conſiderable diſtance from you, fire as at a 

Mark about five or ſix Yards before them, 
| which will reach them juſt as they paſs that 
Place, therefore obſerve. how or which way 
I they take their Flight, For making a Shot at 
, | the Tree, Buſh or Bank, c. ſhoot at the Mid- 


die of the Flock, if there be 97 and aun at 
I one particular Bird in the Midſt, letting the 
Z Bird be hid as it were in the Muzzle of your 
p Piece, then Fire and you will have your Shot 
come in among them. There are many Birds 
that as ſoon as they light on the Ground fall a 
running as Feldfares, Thruſhes, Stares, Lap- 
wings, Ec. obſerve which way they bend their 
Courſe moſt, and when they are gathered from 
their ſpreading, if you cannot conveniently, 
in 1 Ace or Rear, fire with a level, Aim at 
the higheſt Part of thoſe Foremoſt that are 


I 4 * 


next to you, and. the others running on will 


"a. V2.0 & 


| To clear a Piece when furred or fouled with To der you | 
firing, and to make it carry well, as alſo pre- ra, 6. 
vent breaking - OT ſplitting: Diſlolye. a ples 


es at BA A OT nd Ren Shed 


889 Of Fowlang. 
Salt in Vi 9 5 a güutle Fire, then to the 
Horny E 1d Ot our” Gurt Ick fate en a Rag or 
little wild of To 0 the 10 oach- hole With 
à fall Fit of Wqod, ©popr* the Vinegar” in 
pretty Fd m, as AN 2 5 4 Quarter Al 
po rel, pee ip and down, bats 
E then lay it 2. Aevel Table, am let 
* e 8 Time, Lobt t that aud put in 
reſh' tHe thnrd* i} K down gan he 
Günſtick aud Linit nt Put! in more t Mit 
cine, out clear, theh te bn a dry Liniment, 
heat li Ke the TRE d the Inſidè of 10 
Barre püt the Cork th 0 to the Bore," an 
, ſet it zn the Chimney ; 5 till it be tho- 
rodbfily dri ed. wy 11 Pes 155 | B+ i 


2 TG 21 1: 0fiSfl Ith | SIDE, 


a 5 07 Sertin er p. J T' * 1 bas. 


28 } Ana ” SI sil: £8 


of Setting for elite: are "moſt Teeth to be But, in 


Par tr idge. 


To keep Iron 
from ruſting, on 


7. 35. 


dither" Kccidents, 1obk 0 PEE: particularly 

in Witent-Fields, which Grain. ile Joe Above 

others bit when: that'is mich trodden, "Tein 
No Partridge, &c. Barley 2 In 1 time, bein often 
hg x. hen th Aare 1 16ave 00 Spiele or the 


Dee the ﬀA# 9. Pallon 5 prog 29 70 15 5 5 Glods r 


er os. Birks eel up. 8 Uh mtr 
Game. | do 5 -by* the 17 erg Mahr HAIR” be b Pad 115 
Siſtingulftüng et trite Colour FN? "the 
B BG thers hy the! Frets Ca 5 8 H 19 

1 and prefeitly: fa e 
Cove, og ether Ft ih Ga NY Ry by 
theſr-*chattering and! dez ting.” Others take 


4 


hartrie Call in All their Notes“ Alld thai 


1 


Fields 4 the | Corr is ſtar ding, and | 
{the Stubble be b Edo -by Cattel or 


| ghotice . Newneſs of 1 Dune ing, 9 lat- 
wot e 6 ting als Or Stübble, then tlie) Are Juſt 
ed and not fur off The beſt Wayras to. 
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Of Fowling. 


if any be near, you may be anſwered: As ſoon 


as you have diſcovered them move off, and 


take a Circle round them, fee how they lie, 


and prepare your Nets to cover them. But, if 


by this means you cannot find them, a ſetting 


Dog is very proper, who will find them out 


by the Scent. Before he be brought into the 


Field, he muſt be approved in obedience to 
your Signs and Voice, to ſtand ſtill when he 
ſees the Game, and then immediately fall on 
his Belly, and lie as ſnug with his Noſe on the 
Ground as 4 If you imagine him too 


far off, make Signs to him to go nearer, and 


he will crawl on his Belly, and when near 


enough he will keep his Eye directly on the 


Partridges; then is your time to be moving, 
and range your Circumference about the Dog 

and Covey to fee whether it lies cloſe together 
or ſcattered, then make a Sign to the Dog to 


lie till, draw out your Net, and take you one 
end of the top Cord, whilſt another 0. 
ſame to the other, and holding it ſtretched, 


run with it where the Dog fixes his Eye, and 
let it fall on the Covey, then make a Noiſe 


that they may ſpring up and be entangled, 


leſt otherwiſe taking to the run, they get un- 


der your Net and eſcape. This may be done 
by one Perſon ſtaking down one of the Cords 
within diſtance, and drawing over the other; 
it they lie ſtragling you ought to have two 


Nets. And thus you may take | Pheaſants, 
Quails, or Moor Pouts. ES 


And this may ſuffice for ſetting of Partridge: 


But under this Head it will not be amiſs to 
treat of another fort of way for taking Fowls 
that fly in the Air, and that 1s by the Hawk ; 


which Art 1s termed, 


/ 


does the 


1 1 af 
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Of Fowling and Hawking. 


FALCONRY. 


Hs KING was a Sport utterly wnknown | 
to the Ancients, as Blondinus and P. 7. 


vius, Lib. 2. where he treateth of the Affairs 
of Myuſcovy, witneffeth. It was invented and 
firſt practiſed by Frederick Barbaroſa, when he 


beſieged Rome. Vet, by Jul. Hirmicus, Lib. 3. 


cap. 8. it appears to be known 1200 Tears 
ago. By the Canon Law, Hawking was pro- 
hibited Clergy-men, as afterwards Hunting, 
by reaſon the Military Inſtruments, wherewith 


Beaſts were ſlain, agree not with Spiritual 


Warfare (as ſome give the Reaſon): Alſo 


Mahomet, Son to Amurath, when he made War 


in Caramania, turned 700 of his Father's Fal- 


coners out of their Service, and cauſed as 
many Huntſmen to take up Arms and follow 


his Camp. Yet are Hawking and Hunting 


Recreations very commendable and befitting 
a Gentleman. FF 


The Uſe of this Sport is to catch thoſe Birds 
which fly high in the Air, and are not eaſily 


caught; for which your Hawk, when let loſe 
and unhooded in purſuit of Game, ought al- 


ways to have ſome convenient time of rifing 
from the Fiſt, to ſoare; for unleſs the Hawk 
attain a Heighth above the Bird, ſhe cannot 
ſtrike her Prey; which ſhe doth with ſuch 


Force and Violence, as to make them be 
taken. Your Hawk onght to be fed with the 


{weet Fleſh of young live Pidgeons; if not one 
a Day, yet every now and then one to keep 
them in the reliſh and remembrance of their 

Rs RF Prey. 


of Fowling and Hawking. 

Prey. And when the Dogs have ſtarted the 
Game, the Hawk will be ſometimes courſed 
2 good way, which requires the beſt Horſes 
ſpeed to follow; and the Lure muſt be uſed to 
Aw them down to the Fiſt. The Terms of 
Falconry are much to be regarded as, 

A Hawk is ſaid to hate when ſhe ſtriveth to 
fly from the Fiſt. 

She is ſaid to rebate, when, 65 the Motion 
A the Bearer's Hand, ſhe Prager the Fiſt. 


It muſt be ſaid feed your Hawk, not give her 5 


Meat. And after ſhe hath fed, 


A Hawk is ſaid, ſhe ſmiteth or ſweepeth ber 


Beak, and not wi eth her Beak or Bill. 
By the Beak o 


upper Part which 1s nooked. 


The neather Part of the Beak i 1s called the 
Hawk's Clap. 


The Holes in the Hawk 8 Beak are called 


ber Nares. 


The Yellow, between the Beak and the Eyes, 
is called The Sere. 

Hawks of long, ſmall, black Feathers like 
Hairs about the Sere, are properly called Cri- 
mes. | 


It is faid your Hawk jouketh, and not 


ſleepeth. 


Allo your Hawk pruneth, and not picketh 
her ſelf. Yet your Hawk cannot be ſaid pro- 
perly to Prune ber ſelf; but when ſhe begin- 
neth at her Legs, and fetcheth moiſture at her 


Tail, wherewith ſhe embalmeth ber Feet, and 
ftriketh the Feathers of her Wings through her 


BNak. 
Her fetching of the Oyl i is called The Note. 
The Hawk 1s Bd to roſe, and not ſhake 


ber ſell. 


Iz 2 Some- 


an Hawk 1s underſtood the EE 
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Of Fowling and Hawkmg. 
Sometime your Hawk countenances, when 


ſhe picketh her ſelf. Then ſhall you not ſay 
ſhe pruneth her ſelf, but that ſhe reformeth her 


Feathers. 


Your Hawk collietb, and not breaketh. 
Your Hawk Rtraineth, not clitcheth or ſnatch- 


dhe mantleth and not Aretcheth when {he ex- 


tendeth one of her Wings along after her Legs, 


and ſo the other. After {he hath thus mantle 


Her If, ſhe croſſeth her Wings together over 
her Back; of which Action it is laid, She warb. 
leth her Wing 5. 


N * Hawk axreſterh or muteth, 
and not lxliſeth. 


It is ſaid, Caſt your Hawk to the Pearch, and 


not ſet your Hawk upon the Pearch. 


It is ſaid, She 7 a fair, long ( ſhort) thick 


Hawk, and not a great Hawk. | 
The Hawk is ſaid to have a large, or a ſhort 


Beak, but call it not a Bill. 
It 1 is ſaid, Tour Hawk 15 ful gorged, and not 


cropped. 


Aliſo ſhe hath a fine Head, or a ſmall Head 


well ſeaſoned. 


It is ſaid, Your Hawk parteth over and en- 
ub but both of them in a divers kind; for 


The p xtteth « over, when ſhe removeth her Meat 


from her Gorge into her Bowels, by traverſing 


with her Body, but chiefly with her Neck, as 


a Crane, E7c. doth. She never endueth ſo Jong 
as her Bowels be full at her feeding; but as 


ſoon as ſhe hath fed and reſteth, ſhe endueth 
by little and little. | 


"If her Gorge be void, and her Bowels any 
thing ſtiff, then it is ſaid, She 2 embowelled, 
and bath not fully endued. 


Note, 
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Of Fowlmg and Hawkmg. 
Note, So long as you find any thing in her 
Bowels, it is dangerous to feed your Hawk. 
There are ſeveral forts of Hawks, and other 
Birds of Prey, as the Gos-Hawk, the Falccon, 
the Ger-Falcon, and all other long winged 
Hawks; as alſo Spar-Hawks, Marlions, Hob- 
beys, c. for which ſee thoſe Writers who 
have treated of theſe and all other kind of 
Fowls, Birds and Beaſts at large. And, 


Ot Fulconry, have wrote Emperors as well as 


others; for Frederick II. Emperor of Germany, 
wrote two Books thereof, which Foachim Came- 


rarius (having by him the firſt Copy in Ma- 
nuſcript ) publiſhed together with a Treatiſe of 
Alberts Magnus, of the Nature of Hawks, 


and Printed it at Norimberg. Budais hath 


alſo wrote a large Diſcourſe of Hunting and 
Part whereof is annexed to the lat- 
ter End of Henry Eftiennes's French and Latin 
ary. In Enehſh, Mr. Blundeville and 
others have written thereof. See alſo Latham's 


Hawking, 


Falconry, and Fee TR WI WEST OTIS 
| Beſides theſe already named, ſee alſo ſome 
other Treatiſes of Fow/:ng written by the fol- 


lowing 


AUTHORS. 


| Willoughby's Art of Fowling. Experienced 


Fowler. School of Recreation. Opian's Hunt- 
> n 8 


. 


15 
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Stream called Channel Bridge : And becabſe 


Of INVENTIONS. 


T* LLAGE or Apriculture was invented 


by Ceres, a Woman; whence Ceres ig 


called, The Goddeſs of Corn. 
The chief Authors- of New Diſcoveries in | 
Anatomy, are Fabricius ab aqua pendente, diſco- 
vered 1 

the Entrance of the great Gut Colon, was found 
out by Bobinus. The 1 4 Veins of the Me. 


Valoa of the Veins; as the “ah at 


ſentery, by Aſellius. The Receptacle of the 


Chyle, by Pequet. The Ductus Virſungians, 


by George Virſung of Padua. The Lymphatick 


4 Veſſels, by Dr. Folie, Bartholin and Olay 
Rudbe rx. The internal Ductus Salivaris, in 


the Maxillary Glandule, by Dr. Wharton, and 
Dr. Giiſſon. The Glandules under the Tongue, 


Noſe and Pallat, the Veſſels in the nameleſs | 
Glandules of the Eye, the Tear Glandule, 
by Nicholas Steno. A new Artery called, 
Arteria Bronchialis, by Frederick Ruſch. The 
Circulation of the Blood, by Dr. Harvey: Tho! 


fome, upon no very good Grounds, aſcribe it 


to Paulus Venetrs, and others to Proſper Alpi- 


nus, and Andreas Cæſalpins. 
Fiſhing-Nets were invented by Di&ynna, a 


Woman. 


The Building Stone Bridges in Enz/and, be- 
gan in the Reign of King Hen. I. whoſe Queen, 
Maud, paſſing over the River of Lue, was 
ſomewhat endangered ; whereupon ſhe cauſed 


two Stone Bridges (being the firſt Stone Bridges 
in England) to be built, one at the Head of 


the Town of Stratford, ithe other over another 


Of Inventions. 


theſe Bridges were arched over like a, Bow, 


the Town of Stratford was called Bow. 


The Cuſtom of adorning Spouts and Cyſterns 


with Lyons Heads, is of Egyptian Genealogy; 


for becauſe the Sun being in Leo ( a Sign in the 
Zodiack) the Flood of Nilus was at the full, 


and Water became conveyed into every part, 
they made the Spouts of their Aquaducts thro? 
the Head of a Lyon, which hath ſince been 


practicable in England and elſewhere. 


Other Inventions in Architecture, ſee the 
Treatiſe of ARCHITECTURE... 
Arithmetick was either invented or much 
promoted by Pythagoras, by Euclid, (not the 
Euclid that was Contemporary to Plato, and 
hearer of Socrates; but the tamed Mathema- 
tician of that Name) who was after Ariſtotle. 

Neper invented the Logarithms, by the help 
whereof are performed all. the Operations of 


Arithmetick by Addition and Subſtraction. 


He invented likewiſe an eaſie, certain and com- 


pendious. Way of accounting by Sticks, called 


Rabdology; as alſo Computation by Neper's 
—_—__ N 
The Prolemaich, Copernican Syſtems, &c. See 


in ASTRONOMY. 


Globes and Spheres were invented by Archi- 
nedes; and Mathematical Inſtruments by 


Hipparcbus. Some Hiſtorians write, that Jo- 
hannes de Sacra Boſco was the Inventor of tlie 


Sphere. 


7 


Astronomy and Aſtrology were invented by 


King Atlas, a King of Mauritania, ſaid to ſup- 
port Heaven on his Shoulders. Ih 


* 


Divination, by flying of Birds called A- 


5 ſbicium, was the Invention of Belochius Priſc. 


King of Chaldea. See in MAGIC K, p. 328. 
een eee, e "te. 


488 Of Inventions. 
Firſt Ereions St. Pau{s, in London, firſt Built. St. Peter: in 
_ —_— Weſtminſter fixſt Founded. Oxford Univerſity an 
lars in Eugland, fri Founded. England, firſt divided into ki 

e Shires. Original of the Common Law. Firſt ar 

Nobleman in Eng/and Beheaded. Weſtminſter 
- Hall firſt Built. Firſt Parliament of Nobility, © G. 
See alfo at the Clergy and Commons. Three Lyons tor Arms of 
q End ot the Trez- of England firſt uſed. Firſt Lord-Mayor, Lon. 
ES don-Bridge firſt Built of Stone. Barons fick © co 
called by Writ. Firſt Rot or Murrain in Eng. ti. 
land. Firſt Halfpence and Farthings made, 1 T 
Corn firſt fold by Weight. Firſt Alderman, Y 
Order of the Garter firſt inſtituted. Women 1 R. 
firft wore high Heads, and rode Sideways on 
Horſeback. Firſt Cuſtom paid to the King. A 
Firſt Yeomen of the Guard. Firſt Sweating 
Sickneſs in England. Pox firſt known. Gen- K 
tlemen Penſioners firſt appointed. St. Paul's K 
School in London firſt Erected. Beef and Mut- A 
ton firſt ſold by Weight. The Church Service | 
firſt Sung in Exgliſb. Firſt Proviſion for the tl 
Poor. Firſt Blue Coat Boys. Bridewe! firſt Ct 
made a Workhouſe for Poor and Idle Perſons, Y VN 
| Royal Exchange firſt ſo called. Baronets firſt 
inſtituted, Arms of England, Scotland, France A 
and Hreland firſt Quartered together, Nc. See 
in the CHRONOLOGY of ENGLAND. I b. 
Chyrurgery was firſt invented by Apis, King 
of the Egyptians; or as Clemens Alexandring | W 
records by Miſria, the Son of Cain, Nephew of H 
the Great Noah. See Beaſts have documented of 


o 


Men, in ANIMALS, © g „ E 
Cattle-Curing was firſt invented by Chiron al 
/ ↄ ( d 
Guns and Powder were invented or found 80 
out by Bart holdus Swart, a Franciſcan Fryar, 1A 
about Arno 1380. temp. Rich. II. by means of 
mixing Salt-peter and ſome other Ingredients 7 


K 


/ Inventions. 

in 2 Mortar, on which he had placed a Stone, 
and having occaſion to light a Candle, in ſtri- 
king Fire a Spark thereof fell into the Mortar, 


and fired off the Compoſition. 


The firſt that uſed that deadly Engine the 
Gun, were theVenetians againſt the Inhabitants 
of Geneva. i 


Mr. Robert Boyle contrived the Experiment 
concerning the different Parts and Redintegra- 
tion of Salt-peter. See towards the End of this 


Treatiſe. 


Money was invented and firſt coyned at 
Rome, by Servius Tull. © 


Fans firſt invented the Braſs Money, called 
A wo” | | | 
Peter Pence was firſt inſtituted by Offa, 


King of the Mercians; or as others by Ina, 
King of the Weſ-Saxons. See CNS and 


MEDALS. vo 


Dying in Purple, was found out at Tyre, by 
the Accident of a Dog ſeizing the Fiſh, called 
Conchylis or Purpura; which ſtained the Dogs 


Mouth of that Colour. 28 
Gnomens of Dyals were firſt invented by 
Anaximander the Philoſopher. 


Jorricellius found out the Barometer, where- | 


by we weigh the Air it ſelf. 


* 


The famous Pneumatick Engine or Air Pump, 
was invented by the honourable Robert Boyle. 


He giveth a full Account of it in his Diſcourſe 
of Phyſico- Mechanical Experiments; by the 
Help whereof he proves the Elaſtick Power 
and Spring of the Air, and ſeveral other won- 


derful Phænomena's relating to the Nature, 


Spring, Expanſion, Preſſure, Weight of the 


reobus. 


About 


Earthen Veſſels were firſt invented by C. 
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Of Inventions, 
About the 1oth of Queen Elizabeth, Richard 


Dyer, after he had been many Years in Shain, 


learnt the: Art of making Earthen Furnaces, 
Farthen Fire-pots, and Earthen Ovens, tran- 
ſportable; and for a time had a Patent to have 
the whole Profit himſelf, 

The Art of making Salt Water freſh, was 


lately invented in England, and ma be done 


by Percolation, or ftraining oft thro Sand, 


whereby the Saline Particles are left behind, 


according to the Opinion of ſome worthy 
Authors. 

Robert Brocke, one of the Chaplains to Kine 
Hen. VIII. firſt invented the manner of Cafting 
Pipes of Lead for Conveyance of Water 55 
Ground, without uſing of Sodder; but Ro- 
bert Cooper, Goldſmith, was the firſt that 


made the Inſtruments, and Put this Invention | 


in Practice. 
The bringing the New River Water to Lon 


55 was the Invention of one Hugh Middleton 
of London, in the time of King Fames I. See 
CHRONOLOGY, p. 239. 


Sir Robert Gorden of Gordiſtown, lately; in- 


vented the Water Pump; which will draw 
twice as much Water as any other, yet is 
wrought with half the Force, and in lels than 


half the Time. Coſts but half the Price, and 
takes up but hali tne Room. The Experiment 


performed at Deprford, March 22. 1687. before 


the Lord Dartmouth and Commiſſioners of the 


Navy, appointed to give account of it to hi 


Majeſty. 
Buy ing and Seling was firſt invented by 


5 Bacc has. 


The 8 and B Cames, Ge 
Chriſtmaſs Sports, c. See our Treatiſe of 


GAMES. 


| Tilting 


of Inventions, 


Tilting and Tournaments were invented by 
Manuel Comne nus, Emperour of Conſtantinople, 


as faith Nicetas, who wrote about Anno 1214. 


Coaches were invented in Hungary, and there 


called Cora. Some ſay they were invented 
by Erichthonizs, who hal Feet very deformed. 


Sailing-Coaches were invented by Simon Ste- 


vinius, and are us 'd in China and plain Coun- 


tries; and they will run 14 Leagues in leſs 


than two Hours. See in MATHEM A- 
. p. 349. and GEOME- . 
- TRL,-Þ- 159- 
The , $2.3 of Water-Mills i is not known x-- 
therefore Polydor Virgil, in his Book De Invent. 
| Rerwn, L.3, refers them amongſt other father- 
leſs Inventions. P/iny, in his Net. Hiſt. L. 18. 

810. mentions them as commonly uſed in his 

time. But others affirm Beliſarius, in the Reign 
of Fuſtinian, did firſt invent them; whence 
Pancirollus concludes, that it is likely their 
Uſe was for ſome ſpace intermitted : And be- 
ing afterwards renewed again, they were then 
thought to be firſt diſcovered. 


Mathematical Inſtruments were invented by 


5 Hippar chivs. 


Clocks, Watches and Chariots are ſaid to be 
invented by the Flemmings. 
The Inftrument of Perpetual Motion was 


the Invention of Cornelius Van Drebble a Ger- 

man. 
Weights and Meaſares were firſt found out 
| by Phidon an Argive, A.M. 3146. 

A Man's Viſage ede in Plaiſter or 
Alabaſter was the Invention of Lzſiſtratus; 
who took the Shape off the Face in a Mould of 

Clay or the like, and then caſt the Protrai- 


cture or Image in Wax, He was of Sicyone.. 


The 
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Of Inventions. 


The Maze of Labyrinth in Crete, was in- 
vented by Dædalus, whence all profou nd In- 


ventions were called Dadales; and the Latins 
ſir-named the Earth Dedale. See Artificial 


Rareties in GEOMETRY 4 
Figured or Pictured Veſſels were invented 


by Diburades a Potter of Corinth. 


: ” The Iron Saw was invented by Talus, ſeeing 
the Jaws of a Serpent. 


The Axe, the Plummet, the Augur, Glue, 


Cement, and moving Statues, were firſt made 


and invented by Dadalus above. 


Philo. 
Three of the Greek Letters were invented 


by Claudins Ceſar. 
Pſamneticuss Invention to find the firſt Lan- 


guage of the World. See GRAMMAR and 


| LANGUAGES, 8 E 
Grammar is ſaid to be invented firſt among | 
the Grecians by Prometheus. See the Treatiſe 
bo GRAMMAR and LANGUAGES, 


pag. 4.2. 


Parchment was invented by Artalus, king 


of Pergame na. 


Paper was e in Egypt, the Author o 
which moſt happy Invention is not known, 
that is the Paper made with Rags. The anci- 


ent Papyri was a ſedgy Weed that ow” on the 
Banks of Nilus. 


White brown Paper was firſt made in n Ex- 


land, eſpecially 1 in Sur Y, and about Windſe by 
temp. Fac. I. i 


r of Cyphers or 1 Writing, was 
firſt uſed and invented by Julius Ceſar : Tho' 


ſome ſay, Private Characters of Writing were 


Invented by one Turo. 


Bra- 


Letters were invented by Abraham. Teſte 


to be invented by Mwcenar. 


Germany, and is ſaid to be proved firſt by one 
Fobn Fault or Fuft, who Printed Tullii's Officiis 
being the firſt Book was ever Printed; where- 
fore ſome attribute the Invention to , and 


by William Caxton. See Hen. VI. in our Chro- 
_ nology of England. The Chineſe are ſaid to 
have this Art before the Europeans. 5 


fore Printing by Thraſimachus, Scholar to 
I) be ſetting Seals to Bonds and Writings was 
firſt uſed in England after the Norman Conqueſt. 
Before that time there were only Witneſſes to 
300 3 
undertake to diſcourſe in a Publick Aſſembly 


on any Subject ſhould be offered to him. 
Sir Thomas Moor, being at Bruges in Flanders, 


pounded to him in any Art whatſoever. Where- 


Art, to enable any one to diſcourſe Extempore 


Simonides Melito; and after taught by Seneca, 
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Brachygraphy or Short-hand Writing, is ſaid 
PRINTING, according to Polydore Virgil, 


was firſt invented by John Guttemburg, pra- 
ctiſed at Harlem, and perfected at Mentæ in 


ſome to Lawrence, the Burgher of Harlem. It 
was firſt brought into England, and uſed here 


Points for Reading, were invented long be- 


„ 
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Georgius Leontinus was the firſt that durſt 


* 
— — — —— CO — —— — — 
WA CR 2 * 
2 
2— go, wh a . : r 


Bag cont 


found a Theſis ſet up by a Man, That he 
would Anſwer any Queſtion could be pro- 


fore Sir Thomas ordered this to be put up So 
for him, Ub: Averia capta in Withernamo ſunt Mary laſtitations 
irreplegibilia. The Man not underſtanding the in 1 gen r 


Terms of our Common Law, could not An- the End of the 
ſwer it | 5 | | Treatiſe of Law, 


Raymund Lully hath invented a prodigious 


on any thing whatever. „ 
The Art of Memory was firſt invented by 


who 


' 
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who could repeat 2000 Names or Words any 
way upon twice hearing of them. 
Magick was invented by Athrax. 
Flavius Goia of Memphis or Amalphzs, in the 


Kingdom of Naples, is thought to be the Inven« 
tor of the Mariner's Compaſs of 8 Winds, about 


300 Years ſince. The Remainder of the 24 are 


ſaid to be perfected by the People of Antwerp. 
Metals were firſt found out by Cadmws. 


The firſt finding out of Metals is thought 


to be owing to the Conflagration of Woods, 
So Ariſiotle tells of Shephards in Spain, who 


ſetting a Wood on Fire, found Molten Silver 


ran down in the ſame Place. 


Iron was invented, and the Means of Work- 
ing it, by Tbal Ecain, mention dan Scripture, : 


See hereafter. 


The Proportion of Metals was firſt found out 


by Archimedes; who was ſo tranſported at diſ- 
covering what quantity of Silver was mixed 


in a Crown of Gold, that he ran about the 
Streets like a Madman, crying, TI have found; 


I have found; I have found. See 1n the Trea- 
tiſe of ERRORS. 


 Lyncers is faid to be the firſt Diſcoverer of 
Mines. See the Explanation of Poetical F ictions 


in POETRY. 


The Stone call'd Lapis Calaminaris, which 1s 
of great Uſe in Braſs Works, was firſt brought 


into England, temp. Elis. Reg. 


Muſick is ſaid to be found out by the beating 


of Vulcan's Cyclops. 


Some ſay Muſt ck and Verſe were invented | 


by King Bards, in the time of Abraham. 


Muſical Accords to the Sound of the Ham- 


mer was invented by Pythagoras. 


The Viol, Lute, Cymbal, Virginal and Or- 
The 


gan, are all ſaid to be invented by FJubal. 
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y The Harp i 18 ſaid to be invented by Mer- 

cury. 
Guido Aretine, Anno 1028. invented the Six 
le Syllables uſed in Vocal Muſick, Ur, Re, Mi, 
. Fa, Sol, La. 
It The Firſt Ring of Bl * England. See i in 
re ARITHMETI CK, p. 1 

Ships with Decks, and 16 Calleys, were an 
Invention of the Egyptians. 


it Open Veſſels were invented by the Phani- 
s; cians. 
o Large Ships were the Invention of the Cy- 
er priot os. 

Skifts or Cock-Boats were invented by the 
- BM Ihrians. 
6 Brigantines were invented by the Rhodians. 
: Frigots were invented by the Cyrenzans. 
it Ferry-Boats were invented by the . 
EF 
d The Oar was invented by the Bæorians. 
Ie Grapling-Hooks were invented by Anachar- 


; fs; who alſo found out the Anchor and the 
* Potter's Wheel. 
Fireſhips were invented in the Reign of 


f | Queen Elizabeth; when ſome of the Queen's 
s WF Commanders filled ſome old Veſſels with a 
great deal of Pitch, Tar, and other combuſti- 
18 dle Matter, and ſet them under full Sail to 


t run (on Fire) among the Spaniſh Ships (called 
the invincible Armada) then lying at Anchor 
g ready to invade England, by which means 
| they were diſordered, burnt, c. and that 
d Fleet forced to return without doing gany thing. 
The Rudder or Helm was the Invention of 
- | Typhis; who, obſerving a Kite in flying, 
. her ſelf by her Tail, invented that by 
- Art, which he hat ee to be in Nature. 
The Mariner s Compals. See the Page Val 
8 alts 
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Maſts and Sails were the Invention of Dg- 
dalus and Icarus. 


The Tyra firft the Art did FS] 
Jo make Ships travel with the Wind. 


Marriage was firſt invented by Cecrops, furt 


King of Athens; who alſo , out Images 
and built Altars, A. M. 2394. He built Athens, 


but ſome ſay, Theſeus ng the Founder of 
that City. 


Polygamy was invented by Lamech. 
About the 8th of Queen Elizabeth, Spaniſh 
Needles were firſt taught in England by Elias 
Crowſe a German. 

 Cloath-making was firſt invented by the 


L Flemmings. 


Boyling and Baking of Sugar was firſt 
b out by a Venetian, who, refining it, got 


above lo0000 Crowns; which, in thoſe days, 
was no ſmall Riches. It is about or little 
more than 200 Years ſince. 

Spinning was firſt taught in England by 


Anthony Bonviſs, an Italian, about the 2oth of 
Hen. VII. at which time began the making 
of Devonſhire Kerſies, and Coxa! Clothes. 


Spinning, Weaving and Colouring Cloth, 


were invented by Minerva a Woman; but 


whether the Goddeſs Minerva, I know not. 
The Art of making Wine was invented by 
Ariſtomachis ; the old Romans could perſerve 


Wine 100 Vears by Smoak. 
Ihe making Drink of Barley, i 18 thought to 


come from Egypt. See the Treatiſe of the 
IGNORANCE of the A NCIENTS, 


7 Numb. 5 · | 
About 
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Fictions in Poetry. 
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About the'14th of Hen. VIII. Turkeys were 
brought into England: Alſo planting of Hops 
ZW 

Making of Honey was invented by Meliſſa 


2 Woman. See Explanation of ſome Poetical 


Oy and Rennet to make Cheeſe were inven- 
ted or found out by Ariſteus. See pag. 507. in 


IGNORANCE of the ANCIE NTS. 


Mrs. Dinghen van den Plaſſe, born at Teenen 
in Flanders, Daughter to a worſhipful Knight 
of that Province, came with her Huſband to 
London, and profeſs d her ſelf a Starcher, 


Anno 1564. being the firſt openly taught 


Starching in England. Her Price was four or 


five Pounds to teach how to Starch, and twenty 
Pound to teach how to Seeth Starch; and the 
Engliſh Gentry made great Uſe of her. 5 


In the 4th of Queen Elizabeth, Fobn Roſe, 


dwelling in Byidewel, invented an Inſtrument 
with Wyer-Strings, called the Bandora; and 


left a Son who excelled himſelf therein. Ry 
In 1564. William Rider, Apprentice of Mr. 


Thomas Burdet, againſt St. Magnus Church at 
the Bridge-Foot, London, chancing to ſee a Pair 
of Knit Stockings, in the Lodging of an Iza- 
lian Merchant that came from Mantua, bor- 
rowed thoſe' Stockings, and cauſed others to be 


made by them; and theſe were the firſt Wor- 


ſted Stockings made in Exgland. Within few 
Years after, the making of Ferſey and Woollen 
Stockings began to wax common. 


In 1509. William Lee, Maſter of Arts of 
St. Fohn's- College, Cambridge, firſt deviſed the 
Art of Weaving Silk Stockings, aud perfected 


„„ 77- 
Mr. John Tyce, dwelling near Shoreditch- 
Church, the firſt * that deviſed and 
e àt- 
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attained the Perfection of making all manner 
of Tufted Taffata's, Cloth of Tiſſue, Wrought 


Velvets, Branched Sattins, and all,c other kind 
of curious Silk Stuffs. 

About the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, began 
the making of Bays, Says, Serges, &c. in 
England by Dutehmen, who fled hither to avoid 
the Perſecution of the Duke d Alb. Of Gowns, 
ſee in IGNORANCE. of the ANCE 
EN. TS. 
Aͤbout the Pegitining ” the Reign of K. 'ng 
Hen. VIII. be; gan the 5 7 of Spaniſh Felts 
in England, by 8 paniards and Dutchmen. + 
In the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, Richard Ila 
thews, at Feet-bridge, obtained. a Prohibition 


againſt all Saen bringing Knives into Ex- 


od, and was himſelf the firſt Eng/iſhman that 


attained the Perl ection of making fine Knives 


and Knive Hafts. 


About the fame FINE the Enelifonien began 
to make all forts of Pins; which before, Stran- 


gers had fold here to the Value of 69000 f. 2 


Year. 85 


Maſus, Buſks, Fans, Pere were firſt de- 


viſed and uſed in Italy by Curtegans; whence 


it went to France, and came to England about 
the time of the Maſlacre of Paris. 


Queen Elizabeth, Anno Reg. 23. by Procla- 


mation, repreſſed Exceſs in Apparel, Gold 


Chains, and Cloaks which Men wore down to 
their Heels, and limited Swords to be but three 
Foot long, and Daggers 12 Inches, beſides 


the Hilts, which ! is the ſize they now accuſtom- 
ably bear. 


Glaſs was 1 by 2 Man in Tiberius 8 
time, who put him to Death for fear it ſhould 
detract 5510 Gold and Silver, and they loſe 
their Value. See Artificial Rareties i in GE O- 

wy, AER 
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ETRT The firſt Makers of Glaſs were 
he Sidonians; and it was brought into England, 
Anno 662. by Benault a Foreign Biſhop. Glaſs 
Windows, &c. ſee in OPTICKS. 

The Tel! eſcope was invented by Fames Me- 
ties of Amſterdam; tho' oft aſcribed to Save, 
who only improved it. 


Pictures ii Glaſs, and laying Colours in 
Oyl were invented by the Flommings. 


Others 
write, John an Eyck was the firſt Inventor of 


Painting in Oyl. 


- Hour-Glaſles were nente by the Seen 5 


who allo firſt made Paſtoral Eclogues. 
 Phyſick was invented by Cyron; ſome ſay 
by a lain d Phyſician in Egypt, named Hermes 
ee Others attribute it to Aſculapius. 
See PHYSICK and ANIMALS, 
Mithridate was invented by Mithridatus, 


King of Pontus, who had fo fortify'd his Body 


therewith, that upon his Son' Rebellion when 


b attempted to Poyſon himſelf, he could not 


do it. 
Allum. See in the Explanation of Medicinal 


Drugs, in PH TSICR 


Tragedy was invented by Arien, an emi- 
nent Poet and Muſician. 

Comedy was firſt writ and invented by An- 
dronicus, A. U. C. 400. 

Verſe is ſaid to he invented by King Baz dus 
in the time of Abrabam. 

The A/clepiad Verſe was invented by Aſc x- 
prades the Rhetorician. 

The Sapphick Verſe was invented by Sappho, 


an Heroick Woman, eſteemed a Tenth Muſe; 


but whether the lame Sappho, which taught 


Birds to Pronounce Sappho as immortal, I 
kaow not. 


N K 2 Latin 
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Cuſtom of having 
Flags over our 
Sepulchers. Vide 
1 8 An p.391. in 


Of T noentions. 


Latin Verſe was firſt made here in En gland | 
by Adelme, firſt Biſhop of Sherborne, and the 
firſt Eng/: 2 Man that 1078 in Latin. 

Rhetorick is ſaid to be invented by Empe- 
docles. _ 

Wild-Fire was invented by Calinicus, at the 
Siege of Conſtantinople, Anno 718. 

Watch- words and Centinels in Armies were 
invented by Palamedes. 

The Battle-Axe was invented by Pentheſt lea, 
one of the Amazon Queens. In 35 H. VIII. 
The firſt caſt Pieces of Iron that ever were 
made in Exgland were made at Buckſtead i in 
Suſſex by Ralph Hage and Peter Baude. 

Queen Eligabeth was the firſt that cauſed 
Gunpowder to be made in England, which be- 
fore was had from Foreign Parts, and at dear 
Rates. See in this Treatiſe before. 

Scaling-Ladders were invented by Capaneus, | 
a Noble Grecian, at the Siege of Thebes. 

The Pretorian Guard was inſtituted by 
Auguſtus. 

The Sword is ſuppoſed to be vented by the 
ancient Saxons, who made it bowing like a 
Scythe (or aTurk's Scymitar now) which they 


took for their Pattern; and a Scythe they called 


Saiſen; a Sword, Seaxer; and ſhort Swords, 
Hand Seaxes: And from uſt ing this kind of 
Weapon, they are thought to take the Name 
of Saiſons or Saxons. See Verſtegan XI. 
It is not without ſome Probability that the 


Pike was invented by the People of Picardy; 


from the great Uſe of which Weapon they had 
the Name of Piccards. 

The Trumpet is derived from the Romans. 
The Cuſtom or Invention of Wearing Fea- 
thers in the Hat, came from the "Th a 

7 — 


will decay. 
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Pieropberus, a Region of Scythia, who wore 
em in memorial of their Changus Cham Empe- 
ror, who had been once preſerved and ſaved 
by means of an Owl, whoſe Feathers they 
afterwards wore. FF 

In Hungary, the greateſt Aſperſion is the 
Name of a Coward, which cannot be wiped off 
without killing a Turk, after which they are 
priviledged to wear a Feather, 3 
The Cuſtom of wearing Rings on the Fin- 
gers is of great Antiquity, and were uſed as 
Tokens of Remembrance. Plutarch writes 
that Ceſar uſed to weep at the ſight of Pom- 


pry's Ring, which he wore after Pompey was 


ſlain; and Pliny faith, that Jupiter, to 
keep in Memory the Puniſhment of Prome- 
theus, for that he deceived the Goddeſs of tge 
Element of Fire, and did bring it to Man's 
uſe, made a Ring with a Stone therein, and 
JJ OT han 
Margaritone, the famous Painter, was the 
firſt that deviſed and invented laying Gold or 
Gilding upon Bole Armomack to be burniſhed, 
and the Glue for Picture Tables, which never 


Thales the Phi loſopher and Aſtronomer, firſt rdiptes firſt fund 


found out the Eclipſes and Declenſions of the 2% geile ver 


Sun, firſt obſerved the Solſtices and Equinoxes, 355 bs. 
and firſt divided the Year into 365 Days. See 


more in the Tract of famous Philoſophers in 
our Treatiſe of PHILOSOPHY. Seeallo 


ASTRONOMY. - ft 


_ Hawking was invented and firſt practiſed by nawking, See 


1 Wu "7 | | | Falconry in the 
Frederick Barbargſa, when he beſieged Rome. rica wn ©? 


Pelagius, Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, about m. 


555 Years after Chriſt, was the firſt that made 
a Law to Puniſh for Religion, and Burning 


tor Hereſy was firſt put in Practice in Exg- 
„ 4 oe land 
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Pſalms were turned into Metre by Sternpold 
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land in the Reign of King Henry IV. Burning 
for Petit-Treaſon. See in Law, Vol. 1. p. 361, 

The firſt Simoniacal Biſhop of Eneland 
was Vina, Biſhop of London, T el 666. Go 
Creſſy's Church 22 of Britain, 5. 405. The 
Sale of Holy Things is called Simony, from Si- 4 
mon the Magician's offering Money to the ii 
Apoſtles for the Hol; Ghoſt. Of this Simon 5 
ſes the firſt of the principal Hereticks in our Ar 


Treatiſe of RELIGION, and in MAGICK, 


P. 326. Fanaticks, whence the Name, p. 336, 4 
St. Swibert was the firſt Saint that was {0- 
lemnly Canonized. I 

Uriab the Prieſt, and Zechariah the Son of e 
Feberechiah, are thought to have been God-fa- 


thers at the Circumciſion: of Maber halal. haſb- Y 
bas, Iſa. 8. 2. and from them the Cuſtom of b 
having Gol fathers in Baptiſm is thought to 5 
have taken its Original. Stulius de Conviv. 1 
Lib. 1. Cap. 16. And althongh Chriſtening © 


of Children be as Ancient as the Chriſtian 
Faith, yet was it quite diſuſed in Exgland after 
the Danes came in, till King Eldred, Anno 


946. compelled the Danes to be Chriſtened. 
Singing of Palms was brought into the 

Chnrch, Anno Dom. 383. and the Church-Ser- 

vice was firſt ſaid in Exgliſp, Anno 1548. The 


and Hopkins, Anno Chriſty 1552. See Poets in 


POETRY. 


Swearing by the Goſpel was inſtituted by 
Juſtinian, Anno Dom. 5 


Lent was firſt ſet 2 in Df 8 3 Anno Dom. 


640. Baker in his Chronicle, p. 6. ſaith, Er- 


combert the Seventh King of Kent, (who 


reign'd about A. 650.) was the firſt command- 
the obſerving of Lent, and in his Days the 
eder Honorius divided Kent into Pa- 


riſhes. 
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riſhes. Of the Faſt on Friday, and its great 


Antiquit 37,\ ſee i in Gs Church Hiſtory, p. 376. 
Of Ragation Week and Ember Days, ſee at the 
end ot our Treatiſe of KO No u, as 
alſo of the Church Holy-days. 

Organs were brought ro the Church by 
Vicitian, Anno 657. 

Tythes were firſt eſtabliſhed in England, 
Anno 786. 

Bells firſt odio to call People together, 
Anno Chriſti 603. Of the firſt Ring of Bells 
in Eng/end, fee in ARITHMETICK, and 


and of Bells of a prodigious Size and W eight, 


ſee in Magnificent Buildings of the Ancients 
m ARCHITECTURE. 

The Bible was firſt tranſlated into Engl hh 
by William Tindal, 21 Henry VIII. and then 


printed; and was new tranſlated, Anno 1611. 


It had been anciently tranſlated into the Saxon 
Tongue, about Anno 940. 
The Bible Was firſt divided into Chapters, 


Anno 1252. 


Standing up at the Creed i 18 4 Cuſtom of Po- 


N % Extraction, the People of that Country 


uſing to draw out their Sotds: when their Go- 
ſpel was reading, to ſignify they were ready 
15 defend the ſame againſt all; and we uſe it, 


to expreſs how prepared we are to Bclieve - 


and how Reſolute we are to Maintain it. 
Firſt Fruits are the Profits of every Spiri- 


tna! Living for one Year, and were anciently 


gathered throughout all Chriſtendom, and given 
to the Pope; but Firſt Fruits and Tenths of 


all Spiritual Dignities and Promotions, which 


were firſt given to the King of England, was 
unto King Henry VIII. Anno 1535. And the 


aalling the King of England Supream Head of 


K k 4 -... the 
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the Church of England, began Anno 15 30. See 
more at the end of our Treatiſe of LA. 

The firſt uſing to read and teach the Lord's 
Prayer, Ave, Creed, the Commandments, &. 
in Engliſh, was by particular Charge given to 


the Curates from Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy 


Seal, and Vicar-General to King Henry VIII. 
to which! Injunctions the King's Spiritual Seal 
was affixed, and ſo ſent to the Prelates and 
Clergy of the Realm. The Cuſtom of ſaying, 
Secundam uſum Sarum, proceeded from Ofroald 
Biſhop of Salisbury, Temp. William the Con- 
queror, who deviſed a Form of Prayers to be 


uſed 1 in his Church, and was afterwards daily 


uſed in other Churches, whence | aroſe that 


common Saying. 


The Regiſtring of Weddings, Chriſtening 


and Burials, began firſt 30 Henry VIII. when 
it was ordained by Cromwell, the King's Vicar 
General, that they ſhould be Regiſtred in all 


Churches, and in every Pariſh for ever. 
The Burying of the Bodies of the Dead 


within the Walls of Cities, began firſt in the 
Reign of Cuthred (ſome Chronicles have it 


Cuthbert) King of the Weſt Saxons ; before 


_ whoſe Time the Dead were interred always in 
the Fields, but Dr. Hall, Biſhop of Norwich, 
Anno 1650. thought the Church was not a fit 
Place for Burial. 
Of Inventions loſt, read Ranairallier, who 5 
wrote a Book, De Antiquis Deperditis. 


The old Romans could preſerve their Wine 


n 100 Years by Smoak, an Art now loſt _ 
See turned Work in-the Catalogue of Rare- 
5 ties in Greſham College Rareties. 


Of Hiſtories, and other Works loſt, ſee in 


HISTORY, and Poets i in a POETRY. 


oY Epſom 


/ Inventions. 
Epſom Waters were found out about 1618. 


by one Henry Wicker, who in a dry Summer, 


when the Cattle were in great want of Wa- 
ter, diſcovered ſome Water ſtanding in the 
Footing-hole of ſome Beaſt, which he at firſt 


ſuſpected to be their Urin, but obſerving the 


clearneſs thereof, he with his Staff digged a 


ſquare Hole about it, and ſo departed. Re- 
turning next day, he found a moſt clear Wa- 


ter ſpringing up in the Hole; but the Cattle 
tho very Thirſty would not drink thereof, it 
having a Mineral Taſte, which is cauſed by 


running thro ſome Veins of Alom. And theſe 
Waters have now got a great Reputation in 


the Cure of many Diſeaſes. Of other Medi- 


cinal Waters in this Kingdom, ſee in the Trea- 


tiſe of ELEMENTS, Vol. I. p- 123. 5 
Country Wakes, whence their Original. See 


Vol. I. p. 336. Several other Inventions and 


Diſcoveries may be ſeen in the ſeveral Trea- 
ties oeh Bk. 


— 


Of IGNORANCE in the 


ANCIENTsS. 


HE Treatiſe of Inventions, as alſo of 5 
A Egyptian Hieroglyphicks, and others, give 
us ſufficient cauſe to admire the Knowledge 


and great Judgment in many of the Ancients 


that were ſo deeply learned in Natures School 
and Humane Science, which alſo the Hierogly- 
phicks uſed by the Ancient Germans and Sax- 
ons well evidence; yet that our Anceſtors and 

others were not all ſo bleſſed with Learning, 
5 but 


See Hiſtory, 
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but that their Times did afford ſome, whoſe 
Cimmerian Ignorance to appear in the Light 
of our Times, makes a Diſcovery, which na- 
turally muſt inforce our Mirth, and that is not 
the leaſt Reaſon of Collecting the following 
Paſſages, ſequeſtred from ſeveral Authors. 

ho of tas Tees! Virgilius, Biſhop of Saltæ burg, having writ- 

ir hach been di- ten a Tractate concerning the Antipode s; com- 
Leu under the Plaint was made areol, firſt to the Duke of 
| Pole are not Ero- Bohemia, and a:tervwards by the Archbiſhop of 
Zen up, us fer. Mente to Pope E achury, Anno 745. Whercupon 
merly. See Gee, Virgilius (unfortunate in being learneu ſuch 
pie, and Mer, a Tune of Ignorance): Was excommimic. zted, 
Heyli tt; 28. 8 
Pope Clement VI. electing Lewis of Spais, 
Prince ot the Fortunate Iſlands; the Exgliß 


Men thought he had been che Prince of Bi. 


zain, and our Ambatladors haſted into Huglund 
wich all ſpeed from the Pope to certify us 
ver did the Cor. itt That there were {cveral who were Ig- 
mographers make NOTant in Geogr aphy 1s not to be doubted, 
: . when Epborus writes there was but one City 
in Spain; Stephen the Grecian, that Vienna 
was a City of Galilea; Conradys Celis, that 
the Dacians and Cimbrians were the fame; and 
that the Riphean Mountains were in Samaria; 
alſo that Amber diſtils out of a Tree. (See 
the Commodities of Europe in our GEOGR 4 
PHY.) Strabo, that Iſter, which is the — 
row, 'xiles not far from the Adriatick, &c 
And the People of Old had knowledge of no 
more. than Seven Climates, whereas there Is 
NOT. reckoned Forty Eight. 
9. he ee. aſcribed Rande Fi 
gure unto God, after which they conceived he 
| created Man in his Likeneſs. 


The Ancients were wholl: y, avian: * 


dhe Head of Nils was. which is now known 
to 


A 
Id 


— oo fan, fo nnd et od” BD 


3 


laid, Soit pour did, Let it be as ſpoken. - 
ns | D 


zn the Ancients. 


to riſe in vaſt Marſhes near Montes Luna, not 


far from the Cape of Good Hope. 


Ariſtorle himtelf was Ignorant of the Flux 


* 


and Reflux of the Euripus, for which reaſon 

he (as is ſaid) Crowned himſelf therein. See 
Water in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS. 
Strabo affirms our Anceſtors, the Britains, 


were ſo ſimple, that though they abounded in 
Milk, they had not the Artifice of Checſe. 
And the making Drink of Barley was a thing 


formerly unknown to any Nation of Europe, 
the Britains only excepted, to whom this Art 
is (and not improbably) conjectured to have 


been brought by the Phenicians from: Egypt. 
See Brit i. Speculum. 42. | 


The Ancients thought the Torrid or Burn- 


ing Zone was uninhabitable. 1112 
The Ancients were ſo Ignorant in the cauſes 
of an Eclipſe, that they attributed it to the 

Power of Witchcraft, and at ſuch times feared 


the Extinction of the Stars. Archelaus, King 
of Macedon, cauſed once his Palace Gates to be 


ſhut up, and his Son's Hair to be cut off (a 


Ceremony uſed at Solemn Mournings) becauſe 
there happened an Eclipſe. Some Nations uſed 
at ſuch time to ſtrike againſt Braſs Inſtru- 
ments, &c. and make great Clamours and 
Noiſes; thereby to eaſe the Moon, and free 
her from thoſe Labours ſhe was ſuppoſed to he 
under by means of Inchantments, Sorceries, &c.. 

King Alfred ſaid when he came firſt to his 
Kingdom, he knew not one Prieſt on the 
South-ſide Humber underſtood. his Service in 


Latin, or could tranſlate an Epiſtle into Erg/1/h. 


A French Biſhop being to take his Oath to 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, finding the 


word Metropolitice, not able to. pronounce it, 


50% 
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1005 Prat, Biſhop and Chancellor of France; 


receiving a Letter from our King Henry 
the VIIIth, to King Francis I. of France, 


amongſt other things was written, Mitto tibi 
duodecim Moloſſos, I fend you twelve Maſtiff 
Dogs; the Chancellor taking Molgfos to ſig- 


nify Mules, made a Journey to Court to beg 


ſome of them from the King, who deſiring to 


fee the Letter, ſmiled; and the Chancellor 
finding himſelt deceived, ſaid he miſtook Mo- 


lofſos tor Muletos, making the Matter thereby 


In the Time of King Henry VI. of England, 
the Motto of the Martial Earl of Shrewsbury 


was, Sum Talboti, pro occidere inimicos meos, 


the beſt Latin that his Camping Chaplain and 


the Ape could afford him. 


* 


Vargas, a Spaniard, was Preſident, and a 


REAR in Flanders, the Doctors of 
Lobain Petitioning him in Latin for their Pri- 


vileges, he gave this for Anſwer, Non cura- 
mus voſtros Privilegios. Mali faxerunt templa, 


honi nibil faxerunt contra: ergo debant omues 


patibulari. The Terms of the Expoſtulation 
being as harſh as the Concluſion of it; and 


ſome polite Orators, had rather have been 
hanged indeed, than threatned in ſuch La- 


21n. | | 


"Ss the Kalendr Verſa, beginning Prim 


dies Menſis, &c. in Obſervations of Days 


lucky 'and unlucky. ASTROLOGY. 


Verſtegan, in his Antiquities, Printed, Ann 
1605. faith, Fol. 205. © It fell out not many 
** Years paſt that a principal Courtier writing 


from London to a Perſonage of Authority in 


*. the. North Parts, touching the training of 


2 Men, and Pr oviding Furniture for War, wil- 
led him among other things, to Equip his 
Fw | 3 5 « Horſes; 


OE e PO TOE "WR 
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- ; „ Fforſes: ; the Receiver of the Letter, with | 
4 * ſome Labour, came at laſt to the under. f 
1757 1 „ ſtanding of it all except Eguip, whereof 11 | 
i || © no fort” could he conceive the meaning: In 
2 the end he conſulted about it with divers 

8 1 Gentlemen 3 in the Country thereabouts, but 

68 none could reſolve him. It was among 

oh © them remember'd that we uſed in our Lan- 

5 * guage the word Quipping, and the word 

by „ Whipping; the firit not proper for Horſes, 

) | © but ſometimes uſed to Men, the latter not 

7 « fit for Gent lemens Horſes, but for Carters 


— 4“ Tades. In fine, none of them all being able 
2 “ to find in all the Engl Ib they had, what 
Eguip might mean, a Meſſenger was ent on 
Purpoſe to the Court at London to learn the 
8 meaning thereof of the Writer of the Let- 
if: A ter, Thus far Verſtegan. 
TY The Tenth Age was fo dull, that Pope Sit. 


4 veſter paſſed for a Magician, "becauſe he un- 1 
2 derſtood Geometry. Vide,” Baron. And upon 4 
% Turrianus's ſending little Artificial armed 1 
* Men to move before the Emperor Charles V. — 
d of which ſee in GEOMETRY, p. 159. the „ 
n Prior of St. Zerom being unſkilled in the Ma- . 1 
;- | thematicks, ſuppoſed it to be by Witchcraft. 1 
A We read the Inhabitants of the Baleares 4 
„ | (INands in the Mediterranean) being ſo great. | j 


s xy ſtocked with Coneys, that they undermined | — 
Houſes, and threw down Walls, Sc. The In- | 
habitants armed themſelves and fought with | 


y | them; but that not prevailing, they ſent to 
8 the Romans for Aid, who taught them the 
n Uſe of Ferrets. 

f Dr. Fuller, and others, make mention of the = 
. Simplicity of the Primitive Britiſʒ Buildings; 
18 For, faith he, we find that Hoe/ Dah, King 591 


3 Wales, Anne Don. 94 made bimſelf a Fence £72 
. 
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of Hurdle-work, called Den, or the White. 
Houſes then in Being here, {trip'd off the Rind, 
on unbark d the Rods wherewith it was made, 

and this was then counted gay and glorious. 
Of our Ships and Veſſels being anciently 


VIGATION, p.216. 


9 * 


were anciently no better cloathed than with 


was only to keep out the Cold. See Brit. Spec. 


+ KY 


Of Ignorance, &c. 


4 


Houſe ; which they to advance it above other 


See allo Creſſey's Church Hiſtory, Lib. 2. C. 7. 
made only of Board and Wicker. See in NA. 


ion * 


Mark Anthony ſuffered a greater Execution | 5 
than. the Enemy intended, by throwing their 


Fire: works into his Fleet, when his Soldiers 0 
ſought to quench the Flames with the throw- 


ing on Saltwater; but it was the Ignorance of Fo 
the Saylors of that Time, who knew not, that 4 


= ' 4 | as 
the Nature of Sea-water is to foment à Fire. 0 


See in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS, p. 128. 
Falconry was wholly unknown to the An- P] 
cients. See in the Treatiſe of FOW-LING, 

The old Britains (meaning the Inlanders) 7 


Skins of Beaſts, many. of them going naked; ch 
but the Sea-Coaſts, or Gauliſp Britains, had 7) 


learned to wear the ſame fort of Habit as the T 
Gauls; the moſt remarkable whereof were of 


Gaunacum, (whence our word Gown) which f. 


was a thick Covering made of courſe Wooll, 1 
having a Nap on both ſides like Freeze, worn || in 
by the Gauls, and better ſort of Britains, and * 


43. Cloth-making was firſt invented by the I f 


FCC „% Tt m 
See the Treatiſe following, of Errors among p. 
the People. 5 2 IJ 8 

| 8 
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THAT tbe World 7s ; but One, 18 A common That the World is 


received Notion, and ſeemingly grounded bat One. 
on. Scripture, as well as, Ariſtotles Authority, 
who ſets down two chief Arguments for it, 
FF | 85 


I. That fince every heavy Body doth natu- & wa mred of 
rally tend dow :wwards, and every light Body, , sede, 


for an Error in hs 


as Flame, Smoak, Sc. upwards, what a hud- Mind, ber he 
ling and con uſion (faith he) muſt there be i 3 
there were two Places for Gravity and two . 
Places for Lightneſs; for it is probable that 
the Earth of another World won! fall down 
to. this Center, and ſo mutually the Air and 
the Fire here aſcend to thoſe Regions in the 
other, which muſt needs much derogate from 
the Providence of Nature, and cauſe great 
Diſorder in his Works. But to this is anſwer d, 
That if any Perſon will conſider the Nature 
of Gravity, he will plainly fee no Ground to 
fear fuch Confuſion. For Heayineſs is nothing 


elſe but ſuch a Quality as cauſes a Propenſion 


in its Subject, to tend downwards towards ite 
own Center; ſo that for ſome of the Earth of 
another World to come hither, could not be 
ſaid to be a Fall, but an Aſcenſion, ſince it 
moved from its own Place, and this were im- 
poſſible becauſe againſt Nature. 2. Aiſtotle's 


Second Argument is from his Maſt.r, Plato, 


diz. That there is but one World, becauſe 


there is but one firſt Mover, God. In Anſwer 


whereto 


. 


Of Errors among 


| whereto we deny the Conſequence, ſince 3 
Plurality of Worlds doth not take away the 
Vnity of the firſt Mover; for, as the Subſtan. 
tial Form, fo the Efficient Cauſe hath only an 


appearing Multiplicity from its particular 


Matter. But ſome again will ſay, 1. Moſes 


tells us but of One. 2. St. John ſpeaking of 
God's Works, ſaid, He made the World, in 


the Singular Number, which is alſo the Argu- 


ment of Aquinas. 3. The Opinion of more 
Worlds than One has been accounted an He. 
reſy, witneſs Virgiliuss Excommunication. 4. 


Aquinas ſays, if there is more than One, they 
muſt either be of the ſame, or different Na. 
ture, and ſince one probably would have no 


more Perfection than another, it muſt be of 
the ſame Nature, which would argue an Im- 


providence; if of different kind, then one of 


them could not be called the World, or Uni- 


verſe, ſince it did not contain Univerſal Per. 
fection. To the two firſt of theſe Aſſertions 


is anſwer' d, That the Negative Authority of 
the Scripture is not prevalent in thoſe things 


that are not Fundamentals of Religion: It 


ſpeaks not of other Planets, but only the Sun 


and Moon, in Moſes, Fob, nor the Eſalms, 


frequent in Aſtronomical Obſervations. And 
Moſes and the Prophets aimed not to diſcover 


any Philoſophical Subtleties, but rather to ac- 
commodate themſelves to vulgar Capacities, 
and therefore in the Creation he writes no- 


thing of the Air, being a thing inviſible to the 
People, who knew not whether there were any 


ſuch Element or no. To the third Aſſertion 
we need only ſay, That the Ignorance of Pri- 
mitive Times condemned what they did not 


underſtand, as in this very caſe of Virgilizs's 
Excommunication for what hath ſince been 
manifeſtly 


— 
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manifeſtly proved to be true. To the fourth, 


the Term World may be taken in a double Senſe, 


generally for the whole Univerſe, particular- 
ly for an inferior World, conſiſting of Ele- 


ments. So that in one Senſe there may be but 
One, but in the proper Senſe, if every Star 
and Planet were a World, that Multiplicity is 


comprehenſive in the word Univerſe, and all 


thoſe great Globes, like the Parts of our 


known World, come under the Denomination 


of a World; and *tis plain, ſuch Plurality 
doth not contradict Scripture or Reaſon, as he 


may find who will take the Trouble to peruſe 


that Book, Intituled, The Diſcovery of a New 
World in the Moon. The Error about the 


| Aſtronomical Syſtems of the World. See 


ASTRONOMY, p. 252, 253. 


Humanum eſt Errare. The Prophets have 
erred a little through Human Frailty. Moſes 


failed in telling the People he would not only 
bring them out of the Land of Egypt, but car- 
ry them into the Land of Canaan; which lat- 
ter he did not. Jonas in foretelling the De- 


ſtruction of Nineveh within forty Days; E/- 
jah in many Things to come in the Days of 
Abab, which yet were not fulfilled *till after his 
Death; Iſazah in the Death of Hegeſtiaß the 
next day, when his Life was prolonged fifteen 


Years after; Matthew failed when he wrote 


that Chriſt was not dead, till the Launce had 


Pierced his Side. 


| God doth not always diſpoſe the Succeſs of 
Mens Actions according to their Intentions, 
but according to his own ſecret and juſt Judg- 
ments. So the Children of I/7ae/ were twice 
overthrown, although God appointed them a 
Captain, and bad, and incouraged them to 


give Battle, Judic. On 20. 


Eccle- 
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Eccleſiaſticus, Chap. 16. ver. 15. Note, No 
ſuch Verſe in St. Hierom, and other Latin Bi- 
bles. | | x 4-2 
Alſo Chap. 8. ver. 17. much difference be- 


- tween the Engliſb and Latin Verſe. 


the fourth 


Again, in Chap. 32. of Eccleſiafticus, Before 
the Thunder goeth the Lightning. 

Likewiſe great difference between the Eng. 
liſh and Latin Verſe of Proverbs 18. 3. and 
oY CALLY : 33 nt can 
' Alfo, The Evening and the Morning made 


_ the fuſt Da, yet the Sun was not created till 
ay. 


our Treatiſe of COLOURS and DYING, | 


See Geneſis, Chap. 1. See in 


9. 433. 


There we many 
Things unknown, 
wherein will 
exerciſe onr Faith 
bar not ſatisfy our 
Curioſity. | 


Of the Garnen of EDEN. 


As for Terreftrial Paradiſe, ſaith Cauſin, in 


his Holy Court, Tome 3, p. 207. it is a Que- 


ſtion among Divines never to be ended, and 


which miniſtreth perpetual Buſineſs to all In- 


terpreters upon Geneſis. Elias Thesbites durſt 


boldly ſay, that not only the Garden of Plea- 


ſure was ſtill in Being, but that doubtleſly 
many went thither, and the Paſſage into it lay 


open to them, but that charmed with the 


their Allegories, made a Myftical Paradiſe and 


ted by P/ellus, who faith that the Chaldean Pa- 
radiſe (as he calls it) was nothing elſe but a 


Beauties and Contentments of this Place, they 
never returned. Origen and Philo following 


true Ideas of Plato, wherein they were imita- 


Quoire of Celeſtial Virtues, the four Rivers ſig- 


nifying the four Cardinal Virtues. Some Place 
it in India, others in Meſopotamia, where there 


would be much ado to accord theſe four Ri- 


vers, but that recourſe is had to the * 


among the People. 
of the Deluge. Some again Place it in the Air, 
under the Circle of the Moon, and tell us the 


four Rivers fall down from thence, and run- 
ning all under the Ocean, riſe up again in 


thoſe Places where they are now found; which 


Foppery I will not Honour with a Confuta- 
tion, ſai 

potamia, p. 612. Some conceive the four Ri- 
vers to be Tigris, Euphrates, Nilus, and Gan- 


ger, and that Paradiſe was the whole World, 
but it muſt follow then that Adam when he 
was driven out of Paradiſe, was driven out 


of the World. See Heylir's e in P. 612. 


Hickerengill, Rector of Colcheſter, in his Sur- 


vey of the Earth, ſaith, I have been often upon 
the ſearch, and the Grand- Inqueſt, to find in 
what Place of this Earth was ſituated the 


Garden of Eden, deſcribed only in Geneſis the 


Second, with its known Boundaries and Land- 
marks, whence flowed four Rivers, Piſon, Gi- 


bon, . Hiddekel, and Euphrates, the three firſt 
have run away with themſelves; Non ſunt 
judenti — only Euphrates keeps its Name 


and Channel. No Skill in Geography, nor 


Aid of any Travellers, no not famous Sir 
John Mandeville, nor mad Tom. Coriat, ever 
made any more Diſcovery of the Garden of 


Eden, than of the Head of Nile, cc. 


Of Sr. GrOROE of 4 being the 


Patron Saint of England. F 


This Opinion, however believed, is very 
ill grounded, and certainly Erroneous, for the 
Circumſtances of Things and Times, as well 
as of the Perſon related by Sir Henry Spel- 


man. 


L12 And 


aith Heylin, in his Deſcription of Meſo- 
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And the Synod of Ariminum, congregated 


| by Conſtantius Ceſar, declared the Suffering of 


George Apocryphal, for that it was ſet forth 
by Hereticks, &c. Venerable Bede ſays the 
Twenty Third of April, or according to the 


Latin Computation, the Ninth of the Kalends 
of May, was the Birth-day of George the Mar- 
tyr, who under Dacianus the Potent King of 


Per/ia, that reigned over Seventy Kings, was 


_ Eminent for Miracles, &c. but ſaith his Sut- 
ferings are reckoned among the Apocryphal 


Writings, which concluding Daſh ſpoil'd all. 


Now whoever ſearches will find there never 
was ſuch an Emperor in Perſia as Dacianus, 


much leſs one that reigned over Seventy Kings. 


But. this Arian Martyr, who uſurped the 


Alexandrian See, and was the Perfecutor of 


St. Athanaſius, Pope Zachary built a Church 


for, and placed the Head of George there, 


tho' the Body of him had been intirely burnt 


to Aſhes Four Hundred Years before. One 


Miſtake hath happened to promote it, by one 


George of Oſtia, being ſent by Pope Adrian, 


Legate to England, and was. at the Council 


of Ceoltide, Ceo! in Saxon ſignifieth Navis, 
and Tid æſtus Marinus, a Town to which the 


Tide flowed, which undoubtedly was in Mer- 
cia, becauſe King Offa ſubſcribed to the Coun- 


cil there, therefore muſt it be towards Briſtol, 
on the Banks of Severn, which might be the 


reaſon the Virgin delivered by him was named 


Sabra, The Honour of killing the Dragon 


(Type of the Devil and Hereſy, as is hinted 


in Iſatah 7. I.) was firſt given to Conſtantine 
the Great. The St. George of Oſtia ſucceeded 
in the Eſtabliſhment of that Religion, St. A- 
ſtin preached, and may better be accounted 
the Patron of this Nation, being a Church- 
rn Worthy, 


— 


— 


among the People. 
Worthy, not an Eminent Soldier. Beſides, St. 
George's Atchievements are ſaid to be in Libya 
and Cappadocia, and he in Perſia, William of 
Malmsbury makes the Place of his Martyrdom 


at Rama, if (ſaith he) we give Credit to Fame. 


Yet William of Tyre ſaith he found a reſt- 


ing Place at the City of Lydda, and ſuch was 


the uncertain Account of this George, here in 


England, after the Time of the Norman Con- 
queſt, And Gelaſius, Biſhop of Rome, con- 
demned the Legend of St. George as Heretical 
and Ridiculous. We cannot, with others, pre- 
ſerve the Saint and condemn the Story; and 
if an Eminent Martyr was not known in the 
World Three Hundred Years after his Death, 
there is no Reliance on Diſcoveries, if any 
could be made in after Ages. "Tis certain, 
ſeveral Ages have been Labouring under the 
Spurious Legend of the Arian George; and 


they had removed the Scene from Alexandria, 


and at laſt pitched upon Cappadocia, but ſtill 
with ſuch a Tincture of the Original, the 
whole Story plainly appears a Fiction: And 


in England hath been only a general Conceit 


about this Eaſtern Story, for it hath never 
been related by thoſe that gave the greateſt 
Credit to ſuch Things, without ſome Abate- 
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ment of its Credibility, as is obſerved before 


by William of Malmsbury. Religion and No- 
| tion, as well as the Itch of Superſtition was 


ſo catching however, that the Opinion of this 


Saint was moſt agreeable to our Apprehenſions; 
and from thence it was the Deſigns and Hu- 
mours of Princes run according to the Genius 
of the Age: From theſe Reaſons are the Appari: 
tions of St. George recounted in the Wars un- 
dertaken againſt the Infidels in the Holy 
Land, &c. where he is ſaid to be ſeen to 
L1 3 fight 
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Of Errors 
fight for them. The Devotion of Juſtinian 
uſhered him into the Kalendar, as that of Ro- 
bert de Oily built a Church of St. George in 
the Caſtle at Oxford, and King Edward III. 
after him built the Chappel of St. George at 
Windſor, as well as founded the Order of the 
Garter to his Honour; fo Lydda, famous for 
the Tomb of St. George, was raiſed to the 
Dignity of an Epiſcopal See, and the Tower 
of Antioch, formerly called the Two Siſters, 
gained the Name of St. George; yet in none 
of all theſe was he called or intitled, Saint 
George of Cappadocia, by which it ſhould plain- 
ly ſeem, the Learned were not ſatisfied that 
Cappadocia was the Country of our St. George, 
But it was no ſmall Advantage to have the 
Fiction of a Protecting Saint animate the Sol- 
diers in their Wars; and as ſuch thoſe of the 
Honourable Order of St. George may look up- 
on it to contain a Symbolical Repreſentation 
of fighting againſt the Dragon of Hereſy, c. 
And to conclude, this Allegory of fighting and 
_ Killing the Dragon, hath been taken up by 
other Nations, which had no particular rela- 
tion to any St. George, as witneſſes the Order 
of Knighthood, called of the Dragon, in Hun- 
gary, &c. inſtituted by the Emperor Sigiſmund, 
who was very fortunate in ſeveral Battles 
againſt the Turks, and by whoſe means Schiſm 
and Hereſy, the Dragons that devoured Reli- 
gion, had been ſupplanted and vanquifhed. 
And for the like Reaſon is there in the Collar 
of the Order of St. Michael, inſtituted by King 
Lewrs XI. the Picture of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, combating with the Dragon of the In- 
fernal Deep, alluding to the Encounter of 
St. Michael with the Dragon in the Apocalypſe. | 
See Vincentius, Bede, Sir Henry Spelman, 5 
„ e ee 


Mr. Thomas Salmon's Hiſtorical Account of 
Of the Ten 818 LLS. 


One Petit a Phyſician at Paris, his indea- The Names of, 


voured to prove that there never was any 3 


more than One Sibyl that was a Propheteſs; 
that ſhe was a Grecian, becauſe all the Oracles 
aſcribed to her are in Greek Verſes, and that 


it's improbable that Women born at Cha/dea, 
Phrygia, and Italy, ſhould write in Greek. 
Then he proceeds to prove that the Name of 
this Sibyl was Herophile ; that ſhe was born at 
Erythræa, in the Leſſer Aſia, and that her di- 


verſity of Names was occaſioned by her Tra- 


vels, or by the Spirit's Tranſporting her from 


one Place to another; and that ſhe died at 


Cuma in Italy. The Romans had a great Ve- 
neration for theſe Oracles, and kept what they 
could procure of them in the Capitol, to 
which they had recourſe in Caſes of Difficul- 


ty. Volſius ſays the ancient Books of the Si- 
byls at Rome were altogether Prophane; but 
that thoſe brought from Greece by CVaſſus, con- 


tained ſome Prophecies that had been given by 
certain Fews for Sibylline Oracles, which is 
the reaſon of thoſe Prophecies of the Coming 
ol the Meſſiah, that are found among them. 
See Beroſus among the Hiſtorians, Jol. 1. p. 300. 


5 Tbe Srory of Pope Joan confuted, © 


Confutatio Fabula de Foanna Papiſſa cum Ni- 
buſio. Clearer Confirmations muſt be drawn 
for the Hiſtory of Pope Joan, who ſucceeded 
Leo IV. and preceded Benedict III. than many 
we yet diſcover. And fince it is delivered 
with aiunt and ferunt by many, ſince the 

e i Fan AuF -oq L1 4 | Learned 
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Of Errors | 

Learned Leo Allatius hath diſcovered that the 
ancient Copies of Martinus Polonus (who is 

chiefly urged tor it) had not this Story in it; 
Blondell, a Kilfu ſince not only the Stream of Latin Hiſtorians 
— Exlvaniſt, , (among whom are Genebrard, Nicephorius, Ba- 
pupoſcly to con- 707145, Platina, Sedrenus, Zonoras, Palmeri- 


; fite this Fable. | | 8 g | 
See Ereſf's Church nus, Ornuphrius, Sugerins, Volaterran, Sponda- 


320 


Hiſtory of Britain, ug, who writ of the Succeſſion of Popes and cl 
. General, Councils) have made no mention of fi 
it; but Photiu the Patriarch (who was con- i 
demned by the Fourth Conſtantinopolitan Coun- N 


cil, for Uſurping the Chair of Conſtantinople, A 
and Expelling Ignatius the lawtul Biſhop, as a 
alſo for diſobeying the Authority and Decrees t 
of the Apoſtolick Sce of Old Rome, as may 1 
be ſeen, Aion I. of that Council, and thereby I 
grown a bitter Enemy to Rome) Metrophanus 
Smyrnezs, and the exaſperated Greeks, have 
made no mention of it, it is but reaſonable 
to conclude it falſe. See Dr. Brown's. Inqui- 
ry into Vulgar Errors, and Turberville in his MW 
, nn, 


Of WiLL1aM the Conqueror. 
That IWilliam the Conqueror of England was 
a Baſtard, born of Arlet, a Skinner's Daugh- 
ter, living in the Town of Falais in France, 
ſieems to carry no ſmall Credit among the 
People, confirmed in the Opinion thereof by 
Chronologers of no ſmall Reputation in the 
World; yet doth it admit of ſome doubt 
therein, ſince ſome Authors aſſure us that Ba- 
ſtardus was but the Sirname of that Villiam, 
whoſe Father was Robert Duke of Normandy; 
which Name of Baſtardus was ingraved in Ca- 
Pital Letters round his Signet, as his pro- 
per Sirname, which was the Cuſtom Ly thoſe 
N | | IIimes 
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Times to practice; and therefore only ſerves 
for an Error of the like Nature with that of 


ſome Perſons taking Sanguis Draconis for the 
Blood of a Dragon, when it is the Gum of a 


Tree. By ſomewhat the like Miſtake is the 1 

Name of Sir John Haukwood (whoſe Monu- = 

ment ſtands in the great Church at Florence) | 

changed into John Sharp by Foreigners, who | 

5 his Name to be Joannes Acutus, there- =. 

fore call him by the Name of Sharp, by which i 

Name he is alſo returned into Exgland; where- © 

as indeed they there omitting the ) in Latin KL 

as frivolous, and the & and w as unuſual, they _ | 

thereby turn Harkwood into Acutus, and fo by Þ 

Miſtake we have Sir John Sharp for Sir Toby | 

IO. See ö 302. = 

4 _of GoLD- Mixes. ' 

le a 

1 5; Tho. we read in the Law Books De auriſo- 1 

is _ dinis and Argentifodinis, yet it is affirmed by # 

Merchants that have travelled for Gold, that | 

there are Silver-Mines, that is, there is Oar or 1 

Soil of Silver digged out of the Earth, and 

out of that by Art is Silver tried; but there 1 

1s is no Oar or Soil of Gold, but it is Gold ori- if 

* ginally in ſmall Sand or Duſt, which being if 

„ | waſhed down to the Shoar, it is found by the {| 

e pyellowneſs of the Water, as in the Rivers Ta- 1 

7 zus and Pacfoluc. And this is confirmed by 1 

e Job, Chap. 28. ver. 1. and 6. Sure, there is 4 1 

t Vein for the Silver, and a place for Gold where 4 

— they find it. And ſoon after, The Stones of it . 

1 fo place of Sapphires, and the Duſt of it is : 

: 60 /d. And yet for diſtinction ſake, it is called 4 

- | Arrifodina. "See Cokes 2 Inſt. 579. See Gold q 

: in N Of the Gold of Ophir. See in ; 
1 Of 


Of Errors 


Of the Mans RES of Wales, 
Marſhes of Wales is a Name corruptly uſed; 


for Marſhes are properly marſhy Grounds 
and it was anciently called the, Mearces of 


Wales; and the c being in our ancient Lan- 


- guage pronounced as &, it was in Pronuncia- 


tion the Mearkes of Wales, i. e. the Marks, 


Bounds, or Limits of Wales. So one of the 
Seven Kingdoms, in the Time of the Heptar- 
_ chy, was called Mercia, after the Latin Name, 
but of our Anceſtors it was called Mearkenland 
and Mearkenryc, that is, the Country or King- 
dom marked or limitted out. And hereunto 
accordeth our Name of Mearſtones, which 
ſhould be Meareſtones, that ſtand for Marks 


and Bounds to divide Lands. See Verſt. 157. 
Of the Mayor of LoxDox. 
The Cuſtom of the Inhabitants of the two 


Cities of London and York, calling their Mayor 
Ihe Lord-Mayor, (others being only called Mr. 


A 


Mayor) altho it be a practice of long ſtand- 
ing, yet is it an Error in them, and ground- 
ed upon Ignorance. For the ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Franconia (from whence the French 
are deſcended) and their Neighbours the Old 
Saxons (of whom the Engliſß have their Ori- 
ginal) being People of Germany, and deſcend- 
ed (as faith Beroſus) of the Old Hebrews, had 
retained in their Language many Hebrew 
words. Now the word Mar (corruptly pro- 
nounced Mayr or Mayor) in the Hebrew lig- 

nifieth Dominus or Lord, from which it is 
eaſily conjectured how the chief Ruler of theſe 
two Cities came to be nominated Mayors ; but 


that 
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that they ſhould have the Name of Lord pre- 1 


fixed, is a manifeſt Error, ſince Mayor of it 
od ſelf ſignifies Lord. 


i! 
IN | 
| 
; 
0 
. 
bl 
14 
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8; | of the firſt COMMUNITY among ME x. 3 
by Ancient Writers much Celebrate the State of Of Things being 


the firſt Men of the World, telling us at that TE. 
bh Time all Things were common, and the Terms inhabitants of che 
. | 2 


* 


he of Mine and Thine were not known, which * 
- yet we know not how to grant, ſince it is evi- 
. dent in Abe! and Cain, that tho th 

le, In et and Cain, that tho they were 


1d Brethren, yet had each of them their diſtin 
Families and diftin& Poſſeſſions: For how elſe 


5 could they have offered a Sacrifice to God? 
ch Or how could that which was offered in com- 

ks mon by them be Accepted and Rejected? By 
* which it doth manifeſtly appear, that from 


the beginning of the World things were ac- 
counted as of Right, belonging to him who 
B83 was the firſt Occupant, and that every One 
10 did challenge that to be his own, which by his 
or | Labour, Induſtry, or good Fortune he had got 
Ir. „„ ES 5 


* 


d- I NES TO being ſaid to live Three Hun- 
i 5 ps dred Tears. | EL 
ch | 


Id In this Computation it is only meant that 
j. Neftor lived fo long as that Motion laſted, 
d. wherein the Sun performed Three Hundred of 
1d its yearly Courſes, or the Earth, One Thouſand 


10 and Ninety Five Circuits about its own Axis. 
o- And theſe ſort of Alluſions are common, as 
- | that our Saviour is ſaid to be three days in the 
is Grave, yet was it but one day and two pieces 
ſe of days. | "F"19 

it 
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Of EL DERSHIP, groing PREFERENCE to 


MEN. 


According t. to Junius and the Septuagint, 
tranſpoſing of the word Elder, they have made 


the Queſtion, Whether Shem and Cham were 
elder than Faphat ? Which Sir WW. Raw/ergh hath 
well obſery Ho according to the courſe of Scrip- 
ture, that there never was any Reſpect 2 
to the Eldeſt in Years, but only in Virtue 


in the Examples of Henoch, Abraham, Feral, 


and David, and that the firſt place might bo 
given to Shem, for that the ſebreto Nation, 


Abraham, the Prophets. David, and Chriſt de- 
ſcended of him, ſo that whether you will fol- 
low the Vulgar Shem frater Faphet major, or 


the Septuagint SHem fratri Japhet majorts, or 
with Peres, Shem frater Faphet ille magnus. 
The famous Brother of Fapher, is left to Judi- | 


cious Readers. And in the Genealogy of our 


Saviour, tis ſaid, Abraham begat 7 aac, (not 


Iſhmael, who was the Eldeſt) and Iſaac begat 
Jacob, (not Eſau, who was alſo the Eldeſt.) 


As to Dr: Heylin, and ſome other Writers, 


affirming that St. Peter never was at Rome, 
Dr. Pearſon hath anſwered that Error, and 


proved that he was at Rome. 


Penelope, famous in Homer for her Chaſtity, 


Locryphon reproaches as one that lay with 


many Adulterers. 
The Error about Auguſtine the Menk. See 


_ Marginal Note in the Firſt Volume of this 
Work, p. 91. 


Many Errors in Points of Faith and Reli 


eien See i in 1 Oc. in RELIGION. 


Errors 
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| Errors in Chronology. See Vol. I. p. 202. 


Vol. 2. p. 81. about Brute, Vol. I. p. 205. 
Of Anatomiſts about the Infuſion of the 


Soul. See in MANKIND, Vol. 1. p. 482. 


The Error about boiling Gold in Broth. See 
in METALS, Vol. 2. p. 22. 5 
The Error oi thoſe Philoſophers, who told 


Gelon King of Sicily, the Grains of Sand were 


munmerable. See ˙ -w 
Dr. Cave's Vindication of Eſebius, from 


the Erroneous Opinion of his being an Arian. 
See Euſebius among the Hiſtorians in the Trea- 
)J 
Aͤbout Greece being the Mother of Arts and 


Sciences, Vol. 2. p. 46. 


Some Erroneous Opinions about the Sa- 
lique Law. See in LAW, Vol. I. p. 329. 


Errors in the Julian and Gregorian Account, 


called Old Stile and New Stile. See in S TRO- 
1 ͤ 
Ihe Painting the Devil black, is not uſed 
by thoſe Natives who are of a black Comple- 
ction, for they repreſent him white; therefore 
is it an Error to aſcribe Black alone to that 
Fiend. And here we may obſerve that anci- 


ently among the Pagans, the word Demon was 


often taken in the better part, but amongſt us 

Chriſtians it is attributed only to Evil Spirits. 

So the word Conſpiracy in Latin and French, is 

_ uſed for an Agreement, to do a good or an evil 
Thing, but now we always undrſtand it in the 

Evil part. Perhaps it is no ordinary Error 
in us to give Preference to the right Hand in 

Walking, Cc. ſince the Turks upon 2a good 
Conſideration prefer the left Hand before the 
right, being thereby made Maſter of his Sword 


with whom he walks. See before in the Trea- 


tiſe of AUGURY, p. 320. and the e 
9 


tious Cuſtoms there recited. 
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The naming Vegetables and Plants by Hu 
mane Names, tho? of great Antiquity, cauſeth 
many Errors among the Vulgar, who conceit 
great Virtues in their Natures, from being 
named of the ſame Appellation with Saints, 
Sc. So Paul's Betony is but derived from 


Paulus Fgineta, an ancient Phyſician of Xgina, 


and is no more than Speedwell, tho the Peo- 


ple have great Opinions thereof, in reference 
to St. Paul. The like Expectations are raiſed 


from Herba Trinitatis, which only obtained 
gure of its Leaves. In 


that Name from the Fi 


Mlilium Solis, the Epithet of the Sun, hath in- 


larged its Opinion, yet had only that Name 
becauſe it grew plentifully in the Mountains of 
Soler. So are they deceived in many others, 
as in Horſe-Raddiſh, Horſe-Mint, Bull-Ruſh, 
Cc. whereas that Expreſſion is but a Græciſm, 
Hippos and Bous, (that is, Horſe and Bull) 


intending no more than Great. Thus would 


he be in a great Error, who takes Arbor Vite 


to have its Name from the Tree of Life in Pa- 


radiſe; or Arbor Juda to be the ſame ſupplied 
Fudas with a Gibbet; or takes Sanguis Dra- 
conis (the Gum of a Tree) for the Blood of 


a Dragon; or Aqua Fortis (a Corroding Wa- 


ter) for Strong Water, or a Cordial. The 
ſame Error would be in him who takes Galile- 
m, Name of the Medicean Stars, (which he 
| gave to thoſe ſecondary Planets he diſcovered 
about Fupiter) as ſuppoſing any Medicinal 
Virtues in them, when that Name was ouly 
given in Honour to the Duke of Taſcany, 


named Medicis. 


Hippocrates, in his Bock of the Nature of 
Infants, faith, the Bird is generated of the 


yellow of the Egg, but is nouriſhed by the 


white of the Egg, which Ariſtotle proves mani- 


feſtly 


among the People. 

feſtly untrue in his Book of Animals, for the 

original of the Chicken is in the White, and 

its Nouriſhment ſuck'd in thorow the Navel 

out of the Yolk. OY 
Tho' in the Reign of the Emperor Severus 


we read Three Thouſand Women were Indicted 
for Adultery, and that almoſt all Women were 


Courtezans; yet might they not be in Verity 
ſuch, ſince the Nicolaitans, to avoid the Suſpi- 
cion of Jealouſy, proſtituted their own Wives; 


and the Grecians called the fair Helena a 
Courtezan, only becauſe Xeux:is the Painter 
who had drawn her Picture very fine, took 


Money of every one that would ſee her. 
Tho' among the ancient Philoſophers, many 


were ordinarily eſteemed Atheifts, ſuch as 
Epicurus, Lucretius, &c. yet an Atheiſt 


among the Pagans, might be the beſt Chriſtian, 
for in believing no God of their Multitude, 
they perhaps beheved there was a more Divine 
. 5 | 

$ a certain Philoſopher declared to. one of 


the Emperors, that when he writ in earneſt, 


de writ in the Name of One God, and when 
in jeſt he writ in the Name of many. And 


it is ſaid of Triſgemiſtus, that he was fo named 
becauiz he compoſed a Treatiſe of the Trinity. 


deem RELIGION, Vol. I. p. 58. 


The Pariſians, or People of Paris, brag their 
City was never conquered, but that is becauſe 
upon the leaſt Diſtreſs they compounded with 


their Enemy. 


Tho! it is ſaid all ponderous Bodies reduced 
to Aſhes abate in their former Gravity, yet 
Antimony reduced to Aſhes, exceeds rather 

than diminiſhes; and as to Archimedes's Tryal 


of the two Diadems or Crowns of the King 
of Egypr, who believing himſelf deceived by 


his - 
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ore of this f. his Goldſmith, and that one of them contain. 
mous Archimider, ed much Silver, the King was deſirous to 


fee in Mathemati- 


cat Magick, 


know. the Truth without breaking them, 
Wherefore Archimedes cauſed two Veſſels to be 
made of equal bigneſs, with Receivers under 


them, and cauſed them to be filled brim full 
of Water, and therein he did put theſe two 


Crowns aſunder, and gathered up the Water 
very circumſpectly, whereof one of the Veſ 
ſels did ſpill more than the other; for Sixteen 


Pounds of Silver did ſpill Thirty Six, and 
Sixteen of Gold did ſpill but Twenty, and the | 


Crown Twenty Four, ſo it was Twelve Pounds 


Silver and Four Pounds Gold; which when 
Archimedes, by Arithmetical Proportion, groun- 


ded upon Geometrical Obſervation, found out, 


he was ſo overjoyed, that he ran about the 
Streets like a Madman, crying aloud, I have 
found, I have found. Now ſaith Gerard Malynes 
in his Lex Mercator, p. 192. How is it poſſible 
that Archimedes's Geometrical Tryal (fo much 
celebrated by Antiquity ) could be ſure, ſince 


Gold hath an Attractive Power, ſo that ſeveral 


Pieces of it may be retained in a Cup of 


Wine? For by reaſon of the hot and dry Qua- 


lity of Gold (faith he) it hath a Property, 
that filling a Cup of Wine to the brim, yet 
may you put Ten or Fifteen Pieces of Gold 
Coin into it, gradually and leiſurely, without 
ſpilling any of the Liquor, or making it run 
over, it apprehending and claſping as it were 


the Liquid Quality of the Wine. See the Au- 


thor aforeſaid in Lex Mercatoria. 


Tho it be ſaid there is an Antipathy be- 


tween the Wolf and Sheep, the Vine and Cab- 
bage, c. yet certainly there is not any in- 
nate Enmity or Hatred between thoſe Things; 


for the Wolf purſues the Sheep out of "= 
FOR "374 ol 
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F leſh of It; and that which 18 called Anti- See the Treatiſe 


pathy between the Vine and the Cabbage is 


as improper, for the reaſon of their not thri- 


ving when ſown near to one another in the 


ſame Ground, is, becauſe the Nutriment pro- 
per for the Growth of one, is alſo proper for 
the Increaſe . other, and the Vine draws 
away all that Aliment by Strength (as great 
Fiſhes devour the leſs) which ſhould nouriſh 
the Cabbage, whereby the latter droops and 
dies. The like may be ſaid of many other 
Vegetables, which are accounted to bear Anti- 
pathies to each other; of which you may ſee 


more in the Treatiſe of VEGETABLES 
and AGRICULTURE, p. 22. And the 


Ancients, when they did not readily know 
the cauſe of Hatred between Animals, c. 
ſheltered their want of Judgment under the 


Terms of Antipathy, and. the like: The true 


Cauſe and Definition of which Word ſee in 


the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, p. 7. 


See Primroſe's Popular Errors in Phyſick, Popular 8 
where he declares, 1. The deceitful Judgment 
upon Urin ; 2. That the Sex, or a Woman 


with Child, are not to be known thereby; 


3. That Gold is in vain boiled in Broth for a 


Conſumption. © See Gold in our Treatiſe of 


METALS. 4. That ftrong Drink is unwhol- 


ſome drank in a Morning; 5. That ſtrong 


Waters are very ill after groſs Meats, becauſe 
they drag the Meat down to the bottom of 
the Stomach before it can Concoct, and have 
its proper Digeſtion ; 6. That red Cloaths are 
not preferrable above others for the Meaſles ; 


| 7. That it is not hurtful to Purge in the Dog- 


days; 8. That old Men may uſe Phlebotomy ; 
9. That any Vein in the Arm is alike to bleed 
TC 00 
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in; 10. That crude, or unprepared Quickſil 
ver, is not hurtful taken by the Mouth, 

11. Errors about the Bezoar-Stone and the 
Unicorn's-Horn; 12. That the Stone in the 
Bladder cannot be diſſolved by any Thing 
taken by the Mouth; 13. That Opium is not 
to be feared if rightly prepared; 14. That 
applying Pidgeons and young Whelps to the 


Feet, do little or no good; + 15. That of 
the Weapon Oyntment, is a- falſe Notion; 
16. That the Seventh Son curing the King's 
Evil, is not to be minded; 17. That the Anti- 
momal Cup is Poy ſon, and a Thing deceitful, 
dangerous, and molt ridiculous ; 18. That the 
Fume of Tobacco goes not up into the Brain; 
19. That all Vomits are dangerous, the Sto- 
mach being made to receive and not refund, 
unleſs in caſes of Poyſon, which fhould al- 
ways be fetched out the way it went in; 
20. That the Proverb is falſe which ſays, 
Milk is to be waſhed from the Liver; ſince to 
Curdle it on the Stomach may convert it to 
Poyſon; 21. That the Mountebank Antidote 
is but a fooliſh Performance, in reſpect of 
its Univerſality, ſince no one Thing can 


be a Remedy tor many Diſeaſes. See IWirty's 


Dr. Brown's Inqui- 
ries into the Er. 
rors here recited. 


Tranſlation of Primroſe's Popular Errors. 
See Dr. Broun's Inquiries into Common and 
Vulgar Errors, viz. That Chryſtal is Ice; 
A Diamond broke by the Blood of a Goat; 
That Glaſs is Poyſon; That white Powder 
kills without Report. (See Marginal Note in 
our Treatiſe of GUNNERY.) That Coral 1s 
ſoft under Water; That Porceline Clay for 
China Diſhes lies a Hundred Years in Earth; 
That a Carbuncle gives Light in the Dark; 
That Mandrakes grow naturally under the 


Gallows ; That the Root gives a Shriek upon 


Eradication ; 
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Fradication; Or fatal to dig it up; That 
Bays preſerve from Lightning; Bitter Al- 


monds a Preſervative againſt Ebriety z That 
Camphir cauſeth Impotency ; That an Ele- 


phant hath no Joints; A Horſe and Pidgeon 


no Gall; That a Beaver caſtrates himſelf when 


hunted ; That a Badger hath Legs on one ſide 
ſhorter than the other; That a Bear brings 


forth Cubs informous; Of the long Life of 
Deer; That a King's Fiſher ſhews the Wind, 
Of the Baſiliſk, Gryphin, Phoenix ; That a Sa- 


lamander lives in Fire; That the Amphiſbena 


hath two Heads; Vipere force thro' the Body 


of their Dam; That Hares are each Male and 


Female; That Moles have no Eyes; Lampries 


many; Snails two, and thoſe at the end of their 
Horns; That the Camelion lives on Air; That 


the Oſtridge digeſts Iron; Of the Unicorn's 


Horn; Of Swans ſinging before Death; That 


the Fleſh of a Peacock corrupts not; That 
Storks will only live in Republicks ; That 
Whelps are Blind Nine Days; Of Antipathies 
between a Lyon and Cock, Toad and Spider; 
Se in ANIMALS; That an Ear-wig hath 
no Wings; That the Chicken is made out of 
the Yolk of the Egg; That Snakes ſting; That 


Man hath only an ere& Figure; The Heart 


on the left ſide, and Pleuriſies only on the left 
Side; That the right Hand is aſſignable only 


to one Side; That Men ſwim naturally; That 
Men drowned float on the Ninth Day; That 


Women drowned ſwim Prone, Men, Supine; 


That Men are heavier dead than alve; That 


Jews naturally ſtink; Of the Climacterical 
| Year, Sixty Three. (See in ARITHME- 
TICK.) Of the Dog days; Of the Pictures 


of the Pellican, Dolphin, Graſhopper, Serpent 


tempting Eve; Adam and Eve with Navels ; 
898 wp M m 2 Our 
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332 


of he Twelve Tribes; The Sibyls ; Picture of 
| tha ſacrificing his Daughter; John the Baptf 


See Super ſtitious 


Cuſtoms in Augu- 


. 


07 * 


Our Saviour with long Hair; Abrabam facri- 
ficing Iſaac ; Moſes with Horns : ; Scutcheong 


the Death of Cleopatra: ; Nine Worthics ; ; Tep- 


in a Camel's Skin; Of St. Chriſtopher, St. George, 
St. Ferom : Of Mer-maids, Unicorns, and Hie- 
roglyphical Pictures of the Egyptians; Of an 
Hare croſſing us; Owls appearing ominous; 
Falling of Salt; Breaking the Egg-ſhell; True 
Lover's Knot; Cheek burning; Speaking un- 
der the Roſe, Smoak following the Fair ; Hair 
upon Moles; Pairing of Nails; Lyons Heads 
upon Spouts, &c.. Concerning the beginning 


of the World; That the Earth was ſlenderly 


Oracles. Death of Ariſtotle; Wiſh, of Philoxe- 


Bap tiſt i in the Wilderneſs, his Food; John the 


Peopled before the Flood; Of Eaſt and Weſt; 


Of the Seven Heads of Nile ; Its Greatneſs and 
Inundation; That it never Rains in Egypt, &c. 


Of the Red-Sea : ; Blackneſs of Negro's ; Of 
Gipſies; That the forbidden Fruit was an Ap- 
. ; That Man hath a Rib leſs than Woman; ; — 


Methuſalah the longeſt Liver; No Rainbow 
before the Flood; The Tower of Babel erected 


againſt a ſecond Delug e; Of the Mandrakes of 


Leah; The three King of Calen; John the 
angel ſhould not die; Of the Ceſſation of 


nus; Of the Lake Aſphattites,' or Dead-Sea ; 


That our Saviour never Laughed; Craſſus but 


once; That a Woman conceived in a Bath; Of 


the Poverty of Beliſarius. See Mutability of For- 
Tune in ſeveral great Perſonages, in the Treatiſe 


of ASTROLOGY, concerning this Beliſarius; 
Of Flultus Decumanus, or the tenth Wave dan- 
0 erous; That Pariſatis Poy ſoned Statira with one 
de of a Knife; of a Woman fed with Poyſon 
to kill Alexander ; j- The wandering Few 720 
oan ; 


among the People. 533 


Foan ; Epicurus the Philoſopher ; That Hanni- 


hal eat thro' the dhe, with Vinegar ; That 
Xerxes's Army drank whole Rivers dry, Cc. 


| To all which Doctor Browne, gives many de- 


monſtrations to 3 their Falſities, and ren- 
ders moſt of thoſe Opinions to be Abſurd, and 
doubt ful, if not wholly falſe. 5 
There hath been likewiſe Publiſhed a Refu- 
tation of Doctor Brown's Enquiry into Vulgar 
Errors, the Author whereof is Alexander Roſs. 
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The End of the Second Volume. 
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Both VOLUME S. 


A. 


B BE Y of Weſtminſter bullt. See Church i in C. 
Academicks, Vol. 1+ pag. 9, 10. 


Accompt of Years from the Creation to the Deſtru- 
Ction of the Temple, how different, J. 1. p. 203. 
Acre of Land, how much, V. I. . 396. V. 2. p. 147, 


Aero fiche, V. 2. p. 79. | 1 55 
Action at Law for Baſtards, c. v. 1. p. 43. 5 


Actions in the Delivery of an Oration, J. 2. p. 112. 
 Attivity of Indians, &c. V. 2. p. 352. 


Adam, what Language he Goks, J. 2. p. 40, 41. 
Adeling what, V. 1. p. 215. 8 


Adminiſtration ro Inteſtates Eſtates began, V. I. p. 367. 
¶Holus, V. 2. p. 74. 


e/Equator, vid. Equinoctial. 


N 2. P. 272. | 


e/Era, or Computation of Ti ime, how different, V. I. 7. 202. 
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Alchoran, V. x. 


. en, V. I. p. 10. 
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Aﬀairs of Theodates manag'd il, notwithſtanding all endeayours 
to the contrary, J. 1. p. 284. 8 

Ages, Four raya __, V. 2. p. 130. 

Agonius, V. 1. p. | 
Air, by whom held to be the firſt Principle, V. 1. p. 7. Opinion 


thereof, 9. Treated of as an Element, 123. How different in 


ſeveral Countries, 125, 126. How produces Winds, 428, 429. 


How cauſeth Conſumprions, 428, 503. Inſtruments invented 
therein, 452. 


422. How Clouds {wim in the Air, 429. Regions of the Air, 
431, 432. Of Flying in the Air, V. 2. p.352, 353. Colours 
| ſubject to the Air, 444 PESTO in the Arr. See * 
ritions below. | 


. 97, 334; 333. 
Alderman, who. the Firſt in London, 3 3 p. 224+ 


t 
Allay ot Silver and Gold, V. 1. p. 37h, 378. 


Almicanters, V. 2. p. 256. 


ANT producerh many Languages. See Langnager in 1. 


Amber, V. I. p. 148, 451. V. 2. p. 446+ 


Ambrofi 4 po Nectar, Vol. 2. p. 77. 


Amphibology, V. 1. p. 225. V. 2. p. 100, 337. 


Amphiſcis, or A 5, V. I. p. 131. 
abe, 7 5. 72.7 31 ; 

Anagrams, V. 2. p. 78. 

Anatomy, V. 1. p. 472. V. 2. p. 486. 

Anchorites, their Hiſtory, by whom Writ, V. 1. 2 306. 

Angels defined, V. I. p. 28. Their Eſſence, &c. 28. Their Ap- 


paritions, 29, 30, 31. Their Number, 32. Of the World 


made by them, 94. Who cauſed himſelf to be receiv d as one, 
95. Their Nine Orders, V. 2. p. 133. 


Annals, what, V. 1. p. 286. Ot Zonaras, 296. 

ee, V. i. . i, 

Anti podes, by whom firſt held, v. . p. 8, 131. 13 p. 506, G12 
Antipathy between Nations, 7. I. p. 64, 158. Between Wan 


JV. 2. p. 7. Between Plants, 22, and 529. 


Antiperiſtaſic, „ 
Anti _ ot Hiſtory, V. 1. p. 202, 459. V. 2. 5. 81. 


Apollo, V. 1. p. 51, 53, 54, 64 V. 2. P. 77. 
Apothecaries Weights, J. 1. p. 393, 39+ 
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© Apparitions of Angels, V. 1. p. 29. Of God, V. 2. p. 126. Of 

Spectres, 361, &c. Of Ghoſts, 367, 368. Of Ne; See 

in S. In Dreams, 358. In the Air, 341. and V. 1. 7.41 
422, Cc. Appearing Meteors, 418, GC. 

"Apples of Gold, V. 2. p. 343. Golden-Apple, 20, | See Froits | in F. 


Aqua Fort is, V. 1. p. 518, 345. V. 2. p. 33. 445. 
Aqua Regia, V. 2. p. 32, 33. 


Archery, and Arrows, J. 1. p. 268, 438; V. 2. p- TY 


Archimedes, V.2. p.155, 344, Sc. His Death, 56. 
Architrave, V. 2. p· 10. 5 


Argument, how many Kinds, v. 2. P. 96, 97,98. e 
Ariſtecracy, V.1. p. 41. Defined, 188. Oey 
Ariſtotle, V. 1. p. 9. His Philoſophy," 5. Death, 118. 0 
Armada ot Spain vanquiſh'd, V. I. p. 238 · 


Armies ot the Grecians, Romans, &c. V. 2. 2175 218, ec. How 


diſtinguiſh'd anciently, 370. See Battles in B. 
Arms, ot Three Lyons for England, firſt uſed, V. 1. p. 219. Bla- 
zoned, V. 2. p. 392. Quartered with France, V. 1. p 225 
Quarter'd with Scotland and Treland, 239. Of the Epicopal 
Sees in England, V.2. p. 392. Ot the Nobility, 395* "Of Coun- 
tries, 367. Of foreign Princes, & c. 406 
Artic and Antartic Circle, J. 1. p. 1333 wo” 
| Articles of the Church of England, V. 1. p. 76, 77, Ge. 
Aſpects ot the Planets, J. 2. p. 286, 287, c. 
Aſtrovomy and Aſtrology tound out, V. i. p 4+ 7 ze 5 25% 
Atlas, V. 2. p. 75. 
A moſphere, V. 1. p. 124. v. 2. 5. 232. 
Augury), V. 2. p. 318. 
Aurea Bulla, V. I. p. 329. 
Aurora, V. I. p- 33. V. 2. p. 77. 
Auſpicium, V. 2. p. 320. 


Aut bors. See at the End of every bene Treatiſe. The Works 


of what Author ( beſides the Scripture) to be embraced, if the 
World were put to the Choice of but one, V. 1. 7.292. Chief 


Authors for many Languages, J. 2. p. 129. 


Authors of Cruelties, puniſh d feſt by their own Inventions 7 1. £ Y 
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Battalia of the Grecians, V. 2 p. 217. 


Be V. I. p 
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en v. 1. p 51, 52, 53. 54, 56. 
for Play, V. I. p. 107, 108. 


Balifte, 5 do of War, V 2 p. 349. 
Baniſhment, Examples therein, 


1. 5. 17, 12. 
Bank of England, V. I. p. 252, 254. | 
Bannerets, V. 2. p. 390. 


Baptiſm, v. 2 p. 68, 85, 100. Sin after Baptiſm, 81. Arrian 


Baptiſm, 9 


| Barons firſt RG by Writ, * I. 5. 222, Baron of Eagle, P. 2+ 


p: 402, &c. 


1 inſtituted, P. 1. 5. 239. | See V. 2 7. 390. 


Barter and Traffick, V. I. p. 40. 


Baſtards, V. 1. p. 43. Their g Diſtin&tion of Arms, v. 2. p. 39. 
Baſtard Comets = 1. p. 418. P 9 


Bath, Spaw, and other Waters, V. io + 89. Bathing | or Bani, 


542+ V. 2. p. 505. 


Battalion of Foot, how many, V. 2. p. 221. 


Battels and Wars, V. 1. p. 208, 220, 222, 224, 225, 231, at Halt- 


ings, 216. At Boſworth, 232, 234,238. Of Naſeby, 241. Of 


Monmouth, in the Weſt, 242. In Hungary, 244 At Sea, 244. 


At Spires, 247. At Hochſtet, 247. At Caſſano, 248. At Ra- 
mill 249. At Turin 250. At Almanza, 251. At Aadenard, 
233. At Mohilom, 253. At Munendale, 253. At Pultowa, 
255. At Blaregnies or Taſnieres, 256. At Almanera, 257. 


At Creſh, 230. At Poitiers, 271, 273, 274, 278, At Obrick, 


279, 282+ V. 2. p. 317. 


Famous Battels fought throughout the World, 7 2: P. 228, 5 


8 


: Battering Ram, deicrib'd. V. 2. p. 220. 
Batteries with Canon, &c. at what diſtance made, 7. 2. P. PAY 
Pythageras forbid them, his 


Beans, a Charm therein, V. 1. P. 35. 
Diſciples, 8. See V. 2. p. 21, 24. 


Beaſts, V. 1. p. 35. Sacrihced. 49, 50, 55, 56, 59+ Worſhipped. 
61,62, 64. Their Generation, &c. V. 2. p. 1, 2, 3, &c. Beaſts 


have ſpoke, 339, 340. Strange kinds of Beaſts, V. I. p. 164, 
&*c. Bones of ſtrange Beaſts, 441, 442) 445 447+ 


441, 442, 
How many ſeverat Kinds, J. 2. 5. 458. 
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Beef Grft ſold by Weight, V. I. p. 23 
Beer and Bread, Meaſure, V. I. p. 55. 58. At What Price 3 
Queen Mary's Time, 237. 
Beaeglerbegs of Greece, See Ha's in H. 3 
Bebeading in England, firſt uſeq, . 1. 7 2 5 
Belli. The firſt Ring of them in Sir, V. 2. p. [ 5 Nidiaber 
of Changes thereon, ibid. Monſtrous Bells, 185. rh 1 5 
Thunder, &c. V. 1. p- 419, 437: 


| | Benefit of the Clergy. See Felont in F a 


# Bermudas. Iſle, V. 1. P- 237, 240 „ ˖ 1 
. 9 new tranſlated, V. 1. p 27 Number of chaptes there: 


. 77. 

* Bilger built, V. 1. 7.218. od : 
Silters, their Length, Cc. V. I. p. 400+. 

Birds, aſcribd tro the Deities, J. 1. p. 60. Foreign Birds, 445: 
T) keir Actions, &c..V.2. p. 5, 6, 7. How taken, 468, 469, Cc. 
bei Beafing in Heraldry, 385. Divination by che Flight of 
Birds, 319, 320,487. Birds curiouſly repreſented, V. 1. p. 462. 
469. 75 2. P. 159, 162. Their Singing ſtinted by wo. 13 2 
Painted 3 ee 3 
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Bird-Lime, how "OE 2. P. 477. 
Biſhops and Miniſters Confecration, V. 1-7 89. 
Bite gare built, V. 1. „„ 2200 47 
Blazing Stars. See bog 5 C. 215 
Blae-Coat- Bos, V. 1. 15 
Blind Organiſt could TOY Colos 1. 2. 5 p. 446. he 4 
Blood. Its Circulation firſt diſcovered, 7 1 1 17. How Ale 
Oirculates, 48 3. How ſtop d, V. 2. p. 20. Blood of a Cat 
cauſeth Madneſs, V. I. b. 517. Blood Spitting, & c. 502. 
Bloody, and other Rains, 429, 430. Blood Letting, 536. 
5 Body The Science thereot, . p. 27-. Body of Man, 472, 491- 
_ ** Bodily Diſeaſes, 50 1. 
Bones. Their Number in Man, . J. 1. p. 472. See Þ, 44, 441. 
Bones of Beaſts, Cc. 441. 442, 443, 447. 
* Writ with one Pen, V. I. p. 3 Book of Males, 445. 
ee Books in Scripture. See ub. Fa Famous Books in the 
Vatican Library, 458. A r of e and | DIG. 479. | 
: \ See Manuſript in Mx. 
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Brothell. See Stews in 8s. | 
Bruſſels. The Remarkables there, V. 2. 7. 132. 


Bullets and Shot, how proportion d, V. 2. 7. 246, 418. Wound of 
Burning Glaſſes, V. 1. p. 463. V. 2. 161, 455. 


Burſe. See * in E. 


Þ Cute what, 1. 1. p. 551. . * p. 33, 36, 
Calf, tell down from Heaven, V. I. p. 431: Lifted | every hoy by 


Cannon their different line, Powder, Bullet, and the Execution 


Canon Law. See Civil Law below. 


Carmenta, V. I. p. 55. 


Caſtle of Windſor built, J. x. 225. 5 
9 Caſtor and Helena, the Fiction, V. 2. P. 765 341. Caſtor and Pollux, ; 


Cataline Conſpiracy, when, V.1. b. 293. 


| Cateptrichs, V. 2. p. ; Cr i, 
_ Cauſes and Effects Ad, V. 2. p. 106. e Cauſes or 7 


Celeſtial Part of the Worth Yo 2. 5. 253. 
Cerberus, V. 2. p. 16. 
Cres, V. I. p- 51, 36. 
Chall, V. 2. p. 38. 
Cbaracters or Lerters. See the Treatiſe of Grammar and Lan: 
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Britain, whence the Name, V. 1. p. 205. 


Zucklers. See Shields in S. 


a Tin Bullet dangerous, 33. 


Burning tor Hereſy, &c. V. I. p. 361, 501. 
"Ge: 


Calice won, V. I. p 225. Loſt, 237. 


Milo, V. 55 p. 345, Adored by the Egyptians, V. I. p.57. 
Calviniſm, V 4. 0.78: 

thereof, F. 2. . 245, 246, ðͤ 3 4 | 
Canonical Books of Scripture, &c. V. 1. p. 77, 100. b 
Canutus, King of England, his Title, /. nn 


Capitol at Rome, . I. P. 37. 
Ca. ds invented, V. I. p. 108. 


Carrat of Diamonds, Cc. V. 1. p. 412. ot Gold, 37 . 


78. The Meteors, 341. 
Catapulta, Engines of War, V. 2. 7.349. 


Chance, V. I. p. 11. Defin d. 25. Cenſured, 26, 1 


age. 


 Charatters of cities and People of Euripe, Ger. Y-1, P. 154 G. ll 
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92. 5 1 4 | 

Papi s, V. 1- p 66. f 

Parallels, V. 1. p. 133. Parallels of Latirnde, 2 2. p. 256. 

Paraſelene, or PRs Moon, V. 1. p. 424. 

Paraſiti, V. 1. 7 75 

Pardon, general, V. 1. [2 366. | 

Peripateticks, V. I. p. 9? 

Pariſhes, how many in England formerly, 7. 1. þ. 236. And r 

many in London, 238. 2 | 

Park of St. Fames's at London, V. 1. p. 2 35 · 

Parliament, Firſt of Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, 7 1. 5p. 218. 
Parliament at Black-Fryars, London, 235. High Court of Par- 
liament, 341, 365. Number ot Parliament Men, vide in 

Taua«able, p. 159. 
Partridge, and 7 Fouls, how taken, 2 2. P. 480. 

Paſſions of Man, whence they proceed, V. I. p. 499. 

Patience, V. 1. p. 2, 12, 36. See Fortitude. 

Paul's Church founded, V. 1. p. 210. Deſcribed, V. 2 7 192. 
Pauls School erected, V. 1 p. 236. 

Pearls, how weighed, V. I. p. Fs Great Pearls- See 456. 467, 

469, 470. V. 2. p. 27, 466. Pearl fiſhing, 465, 466. The 
Pearl Queen Cleopatra drank deſerib d, 467. 

Ps V. I. p. 245 255, 256. Temple of Peace, V. 2. p. 18 "1 

Peers of this Realm nor to be attach'd, V. I. p. 340. See Nobility. N. 


Fen, one ſerv d an Hiſtorian to write out a Book, J. 1. p- 121 
Penin. 


In 


2, 


8. 
bh 


Perſons skilled, in den n V. 2. f. 65 


Philoſopher, by whom the Name firſt aſſumed, V. 1. p. 8. Moral ; þ 


Philoſophy, New, V. 1. p.5. Natural, 4. 27. Several loſtruments rela: 


Philothyte, who, V. 1. p. 50. 
: Phyſiology, V. 1. p. 4. 


Plagi ary, V. I. p. 287, 288. V. 2. p. 46. 
Plague, V. 1. p. 242, 256, 509. See Peſtilence. 


Plans, v. 1. p. 448, 449. A Perdurable Nature in Plants, 344. 


Plays and Players, V. I. p. 108. A Play laſted ſeven Days, 228. 
Pleas in French diſuſed, V. I. p. 225, 360. Of Pleas, 340. Court 
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Peninſuld's, v. I. p. 137. TY WA 
Penſioners, Gentlemen, rſt appointed, V. 1. 15 235. N 
Perception of Things, V. 2. p. 89. [ 
Perch ot Land, how much, V. 1. p. 396. 
Periæci, who, 7. I. p. 131. 

Periſcii, who, V. 1. p. 7 | 

Perkin Warbecks Vai. 3. 


ft « "SS © oi 
LY * 


Perſons born of low Degree, advanced to. rear, Honours, Px 2. 


Pane concluded unfortunate, V. 2. p. 310. 


Perſpective, V. 2. . 453. REA 

e wee apainlt the Chriſtians, V. 1. p. 262. V. 2. p. 135. F 

Peſrilence, V. 1. p. 125, 126, 226, 509. To know where the 9 
Peſtilence is, 533. | 


Philoſopher, p. 2. Magi a wiſe Man. See "Magick, V.2. p. 326. 
and 358. Who firſt had the Name of Divine Philoſopher, 
V. 1. p. 8. Philoſophers have governed States, 201. Philoſo- 
phers Tree, 545. Philoſophers Stone, 546. Philoſophers, 
bow Painted, V. 2. p. 428. Engliſh and other Philoſophers, 
See in the 75 reatiſe of Phaofoply 


ting thereto, 452, Writer thereof i in ad 2. p. 81. Philoſo- | 
phy prohibited by the T; urks, V. 1. p· 97- 


Philtre, a Charm, V. I. p. +4 v. 2. p. 342. 
Phyſi ck, V.1.p.27, 56, 497. Vol. 2. p. 35. Phyſical Herbs, 2 21; 1 
Phy ſical Virtue in ſome Stones, 28. 4 
Planets, V. I. p.63. 2: p. 259, 286, 287, &c. 355. 290. 
See V. 2. p-. 10, 11, 12, &c. Whence their Colour may arite, 


444 · 
11 ſettled in the mist liie, V. I. p· 240. 
Plato, V. 1. p. 8. Vol. 2. p. 134. 


See V. 2. p- 73, 82, 83, 120, 440 


of Common Pleas, 343. 
Pledging one another. See Coſtom* in C. 


— \ * ; 


Plots, 
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Plots, V. 1. p. 239, 242, 244: . 
Pucumatica, or Science of Spirits, V. 1. p. 26, 27. 
Pueumatict Engine, 126. V. 2. p. 489. 


r 

Point for Orthography, v. 2. p- 61. 
Points of the Compass, V. 2. p 211, 494. 
Polar Circles, V. 1. p. 133. V. 2. p. . 


Pole, how foun | 

Politicians a V. 2 p. 31 4. 

toon? Virgil. See Virgil in J. 

Polygamy. V. I. p. 97. V. 2. p. 496. 

Pope. V. 1. p. 66, 233, Lives of the dozen by Hhoin » writ, 3055 

Port ſinout h, whence the Name, V. 1. p. 208. 

Poverty, V. p. 13, 100, 305, 310. V. 2 b. 80, 313. voluntary Po: 
verty, V. 1. p. 7. 10, Li, 12, 39. V.2 p. 365. 

Pomder, how much for uſe, V. 2. p. 246. 


'Pox V. 1. p. 234, $09, 317. 
Poiſons, V. 1. p. $511, 530, 532. 


_ Chance. 

Præmunire, V. I. p. 360. | 

Preſcience, V.1 p, 30. V. 2. p. 4 See lech 
Precedency of Biſhops, V. 2. p- . — 
Precept, where it cannot learn, V. 2. p. 116, 284. "Jr 
Presbyteri ans, V. 1. p. 71. 

Prieſts, V. 1. p 58, 83. Ecclef aſtick Magiſtrates 189. 
Prime, or Golden Number, V. 2+ p. 269. 

” Prime Vizier, V. 1- Pp 194 
| Primum Mobile, V. 1. p. 9. V. 2. p. 253, 234. 
| Prince of Wales, who the firſt, V. I. p. 222. 
Printing, V. 1. p. 


— 
| Privilege ot che Citizens of London, i in E dard the Second 3 Time, 


V. 1. p. 224. 


3 Promontories. V. 1. p. 138. 
Prometheus, V. 2. p. 165. 75. 


| Pronunciation of Words, V. 2. p. 111. 
Property, defined, V. 2. p. 91. In Lead Mines, 38. 


| Prophecy, V. 1. p. 249, 304. V. 2. p. 119, 125, 294, 319, 359, 361. 


See Preſcience. 


Propef tion, . V. 2. p. 95, 96. 


Poet Laureat, whence the Denomination, v. 1. p. 35. v. 2 15 p. 15 
83. Poets Fictions, 69. Explained, 47. Eminent Poets, 79, 80, 


Poles of the World * 1 132. V. 2- 254 The Heighth bf the 


Pradeſtination anſwered, V+ i; p. 260 87. 100. See Fortune and 


Proſerpine, 


Profer ine, Vi: 1. p. 51. 
Proteſtants, V. 1. p. 70, 75. > 6 
Provincial Couneils, V. 1. p. 100. 


Proviſion firſt made for the Poor in London, v. I CTY 
| Pſalms of David. See in D. 
Pſamneticar's Invention to find the firſt Language, of the World, 


V. 2. p. 4t. 


Phctology, or Doctrine of the Soul, 5 I. p. 27. 
Prolemean Sy ſtem, V. 2. p. 252. 
Publick Pennance the Manner of it, . 1. p. 23. 
Pulſe of Man, V. 1. p. 474. 
i of Land for a Penny. See Lind: in * Rules for Pur: 
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g, L. I. p. 348. 


cha 


Purgatory, V. 1. p. 68, 83, | 
. Purifications or Waſhings, V. 2. p. 125 
Hyramids in Egypt, V. I. p. 164. Datulbed, y, 2. b. FRY : Pyra: 


mids in England, V.2. p. 30. A Pyramid Figure W 5 d., 


V. I. p. 153. 
Python, the rent, 75 2. . 77. 


0. 


| Oe, adr ant and 8 V. ry * 152 133. 


Luakers, V. 1. p; 74. 


Queen 9 Beach Court, V. 1. p. 343. — 
Quicb ſi ler, in Weather-Gla es, , Ge. V. 1. p. 15, 3 *. v. I = 


p.. 36. 
Ea, v. I. p. 103. 


. 


Adiu, cis. p. 2. P. 151, 195. 


Res 


347. 


V. 2 
1e 0 of Silver, Blood, Milk, &c. How cauſed, V. 1. P. 430. 


Why violent in Summer, 432. An iaſtrument to meaſute 
Rains mention d, 45 2. 

Rainbow, V. I. p. 426. V2. p. 444, 443. 

Rape of the Sabine Women, * XY: OR 

Rarities, in Philoſophy, V. 1. p. 19. In Metaphyff cks, 32,33- In 


Elements. 118, 119. In Kr 427,430. In Chymiſtry, 
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$2, 544 5485. 546. Human Rarities, 439, 482; 483, 484. 
# Phylick, 528. In Ggeſham College, Lon London, 439. In the 


Vatican Library, 458: In the Muſæum Reginm at Copenhagen, 
461. In the Maſæum at Leyden, 464. AT Loreto. 465 In 
Painting, V. 1. p. 455. V. 2. p. 439, 440. In Animals, V. 2. 
F. 3, 6, Cc. In Plants, 22, 23. In Gems and Stones, 27, 28. 
Fils #. 450. Stone Monuments in England, V. 2. p. 29. 
Loadſtone, 28. In Metals, 33. In Grammar and Languages, 
44.46, 49, he 51, 52, 55, 64. In Poetry, 78. In Muſick, 
121. In Arithmetick, 124. Cc. 131, Ge. 144. <a 148, 
In Hiſtory, 132. In Geometry, 157, 158, Gr. In Archi- 
.  teture, 178. In Aſtronomy, 272, 273, 274. .275, 276. In 
Aſtrology, 294, 295, to 317. In Augury, 320, Cc. In 
1 18225 Sc. In Mathematical Magick, 344, 345, 
_ 359» 367, 3711, 372. In Heraldry, 409, 411, 
# _ 4 In Colours, 444, 446. In Opeiche 453. 454 Ge. 
In Inventions, 486, 487, ce. 
"Ravelyns, V2. 0-243 | 
Rawleigh (Sir Walter) V. 1. p. 240 V. 2. p. 309, 315. | 
Rays to the Eye explain d. V. 2. p 450, 451, 452. 
Neaſons, why the Turkiſh Doctrine ſpread ſo much, V. 1. p. 97. 
Rebellion of Wat. Tyler, V. I. p. 226. Of Fe Cade, 230. In 
Ulſter, 240. See © a in I. | | 
Refining of Silver Ore, V. 1. p. 337. 
| Reformation began, V. I. p. 234, 237. 
Reports of Law extant, V. 1. p. 347. 


EKepoſitorios of Rarities, V. I. p. 438, e 459 


Revenues of Kingdoms: See in the Table, V. I. Þ 1% 166 of 
the Ha's in Turkey, 195, &c. | Tn 
Rhyme and Meeter explain d, V. 2. p. 108. _ ä 
Riches, V. 1. p. 11, 63, 383, 466, 467, Cc. 547. Rich Poet, 
V. 2. p. 80. See p. 179, 180, 181, 185, 335. Diſcovered by 

Dteams, 362, 363. 

Richmond | in Surrey, V. I. p. 226, 227+ Whence the Name, 233, 
234. Vide Shene in 8. 
vers of the Wark, P. 1. . 16. 177, &c How Painted 
V.2. f 4317, e 425% 

Rivers ot Hell, V. 2. p. 130, TI ATT 
Robin Heod, and 1425 John, V. I. p. 4 {> 0517-75; | 
Rod of Land, how much, V. 2. p. 147. * 
| Romans, cheir Epocha, V. 1» p TT” Their rein, 5. Their 

Deities, 38. N -- 
Roman NO: V. . þ. 6s. 


Fome 


me 


Sem! Circle, V. 2. P. 1 52. p 
 Sences of Tam V. 2. b. 133. 


8 V. 2. p. 81. 
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. 102. When Founded, V. 2. 5. 132. 2 Ten 
times, * Capitol, 179. | 
Romulus and Rhemus, V. 1. p. 102. V. 2. p. 76. 

Noſtock in Germany. remarkables there, V. 2. p. 132. 

Ret or firſt Murrain in England, V. 1. p. 12 


Rome, VI. p 


Royal Mines, V. 1. p. 372,373. V. 2. p. 39. 
Rejal-Exchange, See Exchange in E. 


Rules of axial tor nn *. 1· bs LY 
6 « 8. 2 | | 


Fbbeth, 0 or r the Chriſtians, 1. 1. 5. 334. kept on ; 


Friday by Tarks, and on Saturday by Tews, ibid. 
Sacraments, Vol. 1. p. 68, 841 866 
Sacrifices, V. 1. Þ. 163. 


Sailing by Sea, V 2. p. 212. 


Sailing Chariots, V. 2. p. 157, 349. : 

Salique Law, 7 r. P. 326, 329. 

Salluſtian Gardens in Tal), V. 1. p. 293. 

Sampſon and his Strength, V. 2 p. 345. 

Samael s Apparition, V. 2. "$0, . 
Sands of ſeveral Colours, V. 1. 5. 452. 4 2. Ln 447% 
Satan, See Demons, DO. 


Satin, V. 2. p. 445. 
Faturn, V. 1. p. 110 V. 2. p. 75,253, 254, PO 286, 430; 


Satyr, Y 2. p. 75 Upon the Nobility ot divers Nations, £ 1. 
P. 158. 5 

Savoy Route 3 in London, V.1. p. 234 

ro gy: V. 1, p. 10. 


Schiſm, V. 1. p. 228. 


Science in general, V. 1. 5. 26. Its chief Diviſion, P.2. 2. 129. 


Sea, why falt, V. I. p. 117. Its Ebbs and Flows, how — 3 
R _ 2 n, 430. The Seas of * e. 


Defined, 2 I. 7 475 479 480, 
481. 
Engliſh Seneca, 7. I. P. 31 3; 
Seraglio, V. 2. p. 188. 
Sermons, V. I. p. 2,459. 


| Serpents and Snakes, V. 1. P. 444. 7 2 7 1 7˙ bs 


Servants, V. 1. FI 
46, V. I. P. 43) 44: 45 3 Setting, 
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Setting, lor Partridge, V.2. þ 480. 

Seven things remarkable, J. 2. p. 132, Ce. 355. 
. p. 226,227, 233 | * 
Shields, of the Antients, V. 1. p. 454, 465. V. 2. p. 37d | 


Ships, * p. 453." V. 2. p. 159, 161, 183, 200, 210, 215, 216, 


496: For ſwimming under Water, 349. 


Shooting, V. 2. p.477. Dexterity of the Indians therein, 353. 


How far a Muſquer doth Execution, 240. How, far a Canon, 
248. See Engines in E. and Darts in D. 
Sickneſs, V. 1. p. 500, 540. Sweating Sickneſs, 234. 


Viege of Troy, how long lince, V. 2. 367. Famous Sieges, 229. 


See Battles in B 


Signs of the Zodiack, V. 2. p. 255, 260. And their Significa- 


tion, &c. 282, 293, Ce. What Cities and Kingdoms | they 
rule, 290, Ge. 


Silence, V. 1. P. 59, "Y Water diſturb'd by breaking we, 


p. 122. 


Silk dying, & c. V. I. p. 120. v. 2. p 444. 


Silk Stockings firſt made, V. 1. 5. 497. 


Silver, V. 1. p. 371, 373. Ge V. 2. p. 32, 37, 3 
Sin. Original, V. 1. 5. 78. Chriſt withour Sin, 80. Sin alter 


Baptiſm, 8 5 


en, 347. 
Skin of Man, „ I.  p 473. 


Siniſter, V. 2. p 1 133, 287, 320; 386, 52 . Left handed Sling ; 


5 L ae their Manumiſſion, V. I. b. 387. Gee 8 8 
Keep, a long one, V. I. 2 13. Sleeping Tree, V. 2. p. 23 · Ot 


Sleep, 339 


Slirg, tor a Stone, the Force thereof, and Cavſe, V. 2. p. 347. 


Slowneſs and Swiftneſs of Motion, J. 2. P. 346, 347. 


Sow, prejudiceth Man's Sight, V. 1- 7. 431. 
Solitude, V. 1. p. 10. V. 2. p. 365. 


| Golfer, by whom firſt found bo, *. 1. 5. 8. Explain'd, 112. 


2. P. 255+ 


: Somatica, or Science of Bodies, 7. I p. 26. 
Somerſet Houſe, in London, V. I, p. 1 


Sophiftry, V. 2. p. 88, 89. 
Sorrow, V. I. p. 52, 54, 436. 


Sul, its Immortality by whom firſt held, . 1. p. 6. Its Tranſ- 


migration, 8. Definition and Reſidence thereof 431, In- 


tuhion into the Body when, 482. No difference in Men and 
Womens Souls, oP: 
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Hund, what it is, V. I. . 45 1. 
Spell cles, V. 2. p. 4333. 


Speech counterfeired, V. 2. b. 158. In alt, 339, 3 349; See 
Language, L. 

Herma Cœti, V. 2. p. 6, 464. 0h 

Sphere, V. I. p. 130. V. 2. p. 154, 155, 158, 254, . 


if defined, v. 1. p. 28. Spirit ot Man, 247- Ste Prenms? 
= "$804; in. P. 


Spirits or Ghoſts. See Apparitions i in A- 


Prime Waters remarkable in England, V. I. p. 12 z. dee Four? 


tains, 118. 
S14adren ot Horſe, how. many, V. 2. p. 221» 


Kar, of their Number, Light, Cc. V. 2. p. 238. 259. Win = 
dring Stars, V. I. p. 418. Falling Stars, 422. Blazing Stars, 


425 426. | 
Statua erected to whom, V. 2. 5. 81. 


Statute Law, V. 1. p. 338. Se Tear Books 1 . 


Stealing ot Cattle formerly Pecuntary, V. I. 7 gone 
Steel, how made, V 2. p. 35. 


Sterling Money, Vote $6316 
Stews, the laſt in Fall V. 1. p. 235. 


Stile and Epithets given ſome Kings, J. 1. p. 150, 163, 460+ Of : 


their eldeſt Son, 150. Titles of the Monarchs of the World, 
189, 190, Cc. Ot Canutus, King of e 214. Of Ex- 3 
land and France firſt uſed, 225 


Stile of the ſt Hiſtorians noted, V. 1. p. 289. 


Stecks (et up Sin London, V. I. p. 231. 5 | 


Stoc he. Mar het built, V. I. 5. 214. 

Foicht, whence the Name, V. 1. p. 11, 39. ER; 

Stones, precious and common Sse V. I. p. 467. See Gems in G. 
Stone like Glals, V. 2. p. 454 Stone bred in Thunder, V. 1. 


9. 419. 


Stone Henge, and other Monuments in Balu. v. 2. p 29. 
Stones of Moſaick Work, &c. V. 1. p. 455, 457+ 
Stones of prodigious Size, V. 2. p. 179. 

Straits of the Sea, V. 1. p. 172. 


Strong Waters ill after eating, V. 2. tb 529. 


| Strong Men, V. 2. P. 345. 
68 Syx, V. 2. p. 77, 130, 133. 


Subterranean Fires, V. I. p. 126, 127. See n in U. 


Sun, its Eclypſes and Declenſion by whom found out, V. I. 6 


Eclypſe explain d, 436. Opinion of the Sun, 7. Feaſts to 
that b 56, 63. V. 2. p. 266. How high from the Earth 


G 141 
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147. Fix d and not moveable, ibid. and 252, 253s ö lte Mo- 
tion, 206, 254. Mock Suns, V. I, 11 423, RAN fag Oven. 


See Dyals i in D. 

ü e . Cuſtoms, V. 2. P. 320. 
Swarfe Money, V. I. 'p. 357. 
Swearing, See Oath in G. 


Swimming, V. 2. p. 353. Of Ships ſwimming under Water, 349: 


See Diving in D. 
Swines Fleſh prohibited by the Tarks;. V. 1. p. 334. 
Höbils, V. 1. p. 466. V. 2. p. 135, 428. 3% 
Hllegiſim, V. 2. p. 90, 97. 
5 F 359, 360, 368. See Love i in Z. 
Hon. Houſe founded, V. 1. p. 229. 
TR of the World, 4 2. P. 252, 253. 


na of Europe, V. I. p. 144. of the Shires, Cities, Parlia- 
ment-Men, Pariſhes, Cc. in England, 159, Of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, 166. Ot the Hebyew Letters, V. 2. 7.43. = 
Of the Greek Letters, 45. Of Repugnant Propoſitions 1 in Lo- 
- Lick, 96. Multiplication Table in Arithmerich 140, Of Gun- 


nery, 247. Of Randoms for Mortar-Pieces, 251. Of the Pla- 
| Nets, 292- Table or Figure of the Twelve Houſes in _ 
25, 293. Of Metals and Colour i in 1 371 33 
Tax. very great, V. 1. p. 227. 5 
Teeth, how whitened, V. 2. p. 446. 2 
Teleſcopes and Micreſcropec, V. 1. p. 45 3. V. 2. 454. 


* Temperance, V. I. p. 12, 36, 38. 


Temples, V. 2. p. 168, 169, 173, $1, 182, 184 191. 


Zem peſts of Thunder, h. 1. p. 420. Of Rain, 430. of Kell, 433 


Gf Wind, &c. 434. Of Earthquakes, 435- 
Tenails, uſed in Fortihcation, V. 2. p. 


244. 
Tenets of Chriſtians, Sectaries, &c. Va 1. 6s, 66, &e, 
Ternary Number, V. 2. p. 126. 


Tierreſtrial Part of the World, V. 2. 5. 253. 


| Teſtament, Old and New, V. 1. p. 80. | 
Teſtiminy, of whom receiv'd withour an \ Oath, V. 1. [3 ON P 
Theft. See Stealing'in S. 

The: what, V. 1. p. 50. 

Thoug s of bars þ how known to Angels Se. v. 1. . 30, 36; 


WER was zen 1 Thunder, 
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Thunder, how cauſed, V. 1. p. 418. Cuſtom of Ringing Bells there: 
in, 419. Counterfeited by King Salmoneus, ibid. Remarkable 
1 88 _ To EW] if a er was killed a NT 
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Titles, given to Kings of Ea Ke. Ses Geil in 8. 


Tournaments, V. 1. p. 228. V. 2. p. 491. 


Tower. of Lindon, Built, V. 1. p. 218. Tower-Ditch. 220. [Tower 
on Londox-Bridge, 229. Tower of Moſcow, V. 2. p. 188. Tower 
of Morocco. 189, Towers Built that a Horle of Coach may go 


up to the top, 188, 189. 
' Towns and Caltles impregnable,V, 2. 1 2 37. Towns i in Silver, V. 1. 


5. 471. 


R 
| Tradition, V. 1. p. 37. Ot Magicians, Gee. v. 2. p. 327. 


Traged). See Plays and Players in P. | 

Tranſlation of David's Pſalms, V. 2. p. 84 | 

Tranſmutation of Metals, V. 1. p. 545. V. 2. p. 34. Of Courage, 22. 
Ot Men into Beaſts, 338. Of Colours, 442, 443) Ke. i 


18 Tranſubſt ant iation. V. I. p. 68, 100. 


Travel, V. 1. p. 46. Noted Travellers, 169, 170, 180. V. 2. 
p. 214, 215, cc. Travel round the Earth in what Time, 147. 
Travellers filent in paſſing between rr e . 1. 


3 7 
Bee, (Lord) of Great Brizain, v. 1. p. 345. 


Triangle, V. 2. p. 152. 5 
Trinity, V. 1. p. 76, 96. Compariſons: thereof, na 126. 


Triumphs, their beginning, V. 1. p. 102. 


_ © Trqan War, who writ thereof,“ 1. P. 291; V. 2. 81, 83. How 5 


lon ſince, 367. 
Tropicks, V. 1. p. 113, 133. V. 2. p. 256. 
Tryals of Ore, how made, V. 1. p. 375, 376, &c. 


”  Tarks, their Religion, V. I. P. 64, 65, 96, 3 34 Their Law, 334 


Their Judges and Ecclefiaſticks, 335. Why. their Religion 
ſpreads ſo much, 97. Have no Bells amongſt cem V. 2. p. 189. 
 Tarkiſh Moſque in Conſtantinople e V. 2. 7. 184. Serag: 
lio mentioned, 183. See Adoſquesin If. 


Thcho Brabes Sy ſtem, V. 2. p. 253. 


ws) the Hay thereof, by whom, V. 1.2, I7. 
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7 Lin or Stindion, W n named i in ale, for ſhel⸗ 


ter from Rain. See V. I. p. 34. 
Union, of England and Scot and, V. 1. p. 23 39, 2 


Univerſ :ty of Oxfora founded, 2 1. of 211. "The Bg ick foun- | 


ded, 235. 
Urania V. 1. p. 53. 


Uſter (Biſhop) V. 1. 7. 299" 
Vacuum, V. I. p. 5. 


Fapours "ant! Exhalations, &c. V. r. p. 119; 724 726 127, 418, 


428, 430, 432, 433; 434. 513. V. r 31, 3571 350 Rs ES 


Paticas Library. See 


_ Veins in Man, V. I. p. 473, 474, 536, 337. 
Vennuer, V. I. p. 241. 


Venus, Y. ki . $3) 55537. 110. v. Sp 255, 254; 267, 286, 
Veſta, V. 1. P. 49. 

Virgil che. Hiſtorian, V. 1. p. 288, 299+ The Poet, Ran 

; Virginia diſcovered, 7 1. P. 2 

VJirtue defined; V. 1. p. 11, 8 Cardinal virrbes, 37. 43: Virtue 
- how promoted, 234 How painted, V. 2. p. 432,434. CE, 
iſo ont, or ſtrange Apparitions, V. 2. p. 358. 


1 3 and Tanto ies V. 1. p. 523, 559, 551. v. 2. p. 30 


| vum of rich Gifts, Y 2. p. 466, 467, 1. 1 / n 


Voyages under Sea. See V. 2. f. 349. See Travels i in * 
Vulcan, V. 1. p. 56 


Puleano or Fire Vomiting Mountains, „ I. p. n. 


* W. 


4 


H, e be cp Feaſts, their Original, 1 f 7 7 359. 
Wales, Prince. See in P. 


Wandering Stars, V. 1. P. 418. 


Mur, V. I. p. 38, 90. Barons Wars, 221, 222. War prochimed, 5 


345 243, 246. See Battles | in B. and V. 2. 2 120. 


„ un Dler, V. 1. p.226. 


Match and Ward, firſt a n in T V. I. p. Ws. 0 
Mater, by whom held to be the firſt Principle, V. I. P. 7. Opi- 


inon thereof, 9. Obſervation thereof, 22. Conſi der di as an 


Element. 117. Waters chapging Things | to Stone, J. 2. 
7.31 


Wn. Lee © 
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| The TABLE: 


p. 35. V. 1. p. 118, New River brought ro Tanks. 239. Wa- 
try Meteors, 418. Medicinal Waters, 123. Of walking up- 
on the Water, J. 2. P. 353. Of Ships Wimming under Wa- 
3 Waters of the World, See Oceans in O, and We 
in 


father Glaſſes, V. 1. P. 125. Change of Weather preſaged by 5 


Beaſts, /. 2. p. 6. 


Weights and Meaſures of all Countries, V. I. p. 391. 
Weights to weigh Gold Coin firſt ordained, /. 1. p. 228. 


Heſtminſter-Hall Built, V. 1. P. 217. Abbey Built. ee church 


. 


mbalet, conſecrated, to what God, V. 1. 5 60. Yield Oyl 
-. and Whalebone, V. 2. P. 6, 4⁵⁴ Their ſiae, 463. How taken, 


464 · 
wheat at 6d. per Buſhel, when, 21 7. 234. 


 Wheat- Meaſure, J. 1. p. 399. 


Whitehall Built, V. 1. p 235. Burnt, 245 


Winds, V. 1. p. 434. Points of the reruns A 2. f. 211, 454. 


496. How painted, 437. 


Mindſor-Caſtle. See Caſtle in C. 
Wiſdom, what, V. 1. p. 37.395 44 
it, V. 1. b. 13, 14. | 
Witchcraft, V. I. p. 230, 437. v. * p. 338. 


Mol ſey (Cardinal) J. 1. p. 235-V \ 2. . 208, 313, 
Walves, in England, how got rid of them V. 1. p. 212. 


Women, V. I. p. 41, 42, 94, 229, 487, &c. 512 V. 2. P. 361. £7 


Wool, V. 1. 148. How Numbred, 399. 
Warceſter, V. 1. p. 241. 


Works, before ] uſtification, V. 1. Þ. $0. Of Supererogation, wid, 


Ot good Works, 79. Works lott. See Hiſtory in H. 


World, ** Syſtem thereof, by whom invented, V. 1. p. 7. Ovini: 


on thereof, 1 3, 94. By whom ſaid to be made by N 94s 
_ Thirty Worlds. ibid, How divided. 114. V. 2. p. 253. Its Crea- 


tion, J. 1. p. 115. Its Duration, ibid. Of the World being but 
one, 511. If filled with Sand, what N umber of Grains it would | 


amount to, J. 2. p. 134. 


| Wound, of a Tin Buller dangerous, 5. 2. p. 33- Wounds how cured 


3 
| Writing Hands of the Jews of Germany ind Spain, v. 2. p. 54, 55. 


Manuſcript Performances, 160, 163. Points for Writing, 61. 


Writs of Law, Fe, 2. 340. — and TR 344+ 346. 
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_ Seaſons firſt diſtinguiſhed, V. I. p. 8. Of the Months therein. 
See Months in M. Of the ſeveral beginnings of the Year. See 
% p 504 563 blow: he of fd 
Ta Books of Law extant, V. 1. p. 347. 
Jeomen of the Guard, /. 1. p. 233. 


2 


ZE and Nadir, v. 2. p. 256. 
1 Zetetici, V. . p. 1e. G | 
Zodiack. V-.1.p. 50; 111, 132. V. 2. p. 254, 255. 
Zones, V. 1. p. 113, 131, 133. Is 6 


*. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
'AS,to the Table, the ReaDzx is deſired to take Notice, that 
if he wants to find any particular Diſeaſe, he muſt look in 
 Diſtempers incident to the Body in D. and not expect to find 


hem 1cverally Entered in the Table; the like, it he wants to 


nd any particular Poet, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, &c. he muſt 


look for Poets in general, and Hiſtorians, where he will find each 
particular Perſon. So of any particular River, or Term of Art 


in any Science, &c. he will not find em by the particular Name 
in the Table; but if he pleaſes to conſider the Method of this 


Book, and the proper Science ſuch Terms belongs to, he will 


then caſily find them out without Difficulty. And having 
one, he hath them altogether. Other ſingular and diſtinct Hi- 


ſtorical, or remarkable Things, &c. the Table will enable him 


to ſind out. 


r 


Fe. by whom firſt divided into 365 days, V. 1. p. 6. See V. 2. 
=, p+ 266, 273, 274. By whom divided into 12 Months, 267. Its 


ſuperſine Royal Paper for the Curious 3 
The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodo- 
rit, &c. faithfully Abridged from the Originals, By Sam. Parker, 
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BOOKS Printed for G. Sawbridge, 


at the Three Flower de Lys in Little- 
Brittain. N 


Books now in the Prei. 


phon, in Five Books. Trannated into Engliſh. To which 
is prefix d the Life of Socrates, written in French by 


5 1 HE Memorable Things of Socrates; written by Xn 


_ Monſieur Charpentier, a Member of the French Academy, trari- 
ſlated likewiſe into Eng/iſh, and the Life of Aenophon collected 


from ſeveral Authors, together with ſome Account of his Wri- 
tings. Price Bound 6. hi bbs FF” 


T. Lucretius Carus, his Six Books of the Nature of Things, 


tranſlated into Ernzliiſh Verſe. By The. Creech, M. A. formerly 
Fellow of Fadham, and afterwards of All- Souls College in Ox- 
ford, with large Annotations. Printed after the manner of the 


Books Cum Nitis Varior um. Being a compleat Syſtem ofthe Epi- 


curean Philoſophy. N. B. Several Hundred Verſes that were not 


formerly trapſlated, will be ſupplied in this Edition. The whole 


will be two Volumes in Octavo, and ſome few printed upon 'a . 


1 


Gent. the ſecond and laſt Part, which compleats the Whole. 
Price bound, 5 7. The former Volume the ſame Price, and his 


Abridgfneht o Euſebius 3 5. 6 d. Tully of Old Age, by the ſame, 


Pharmacopazia Ludoviciana, Ceu Medicamentorum Sy loge 


quæ in promptu aſſervanda velit Clarif. Daniel Ludovicus Medi- 
cus Ducal. Sax. Gothan . in Libro de Pharmacia Moderno ſeculo ap- 


plicanda, & ad omnes Medendi Intentiones ſufficieatia exiſtimavit, 

Alphaberice diſpoſita, una cum Viribus & Doſibus, Remediorum 

Morborumque Indicibus annexis. Price 1 s. 6. d. in Sheep. 
Ovids Triſtia, in Exgliſi Verſe, Price bound, one Shilling. 


FOLIOs. 


4 Catalogue of Books... 


Compleat Chriſtian Dictionary; wherein je. igpinicatien 
ed in 


27 and ſeveral Acceprations of all the Words mentione 
the Holy Scriptures: of the Old and New Teſtament, are fully 
_ Opened, Expreſſed, and Explained : Alſo, very many ambi- 
guous Speeches, hard and difficult Phraſes therein contained, 
are plainly Interpreted, Cleared, and Expounded. Tending to 


the increaſe of Chriſtian Knowledge, and ſerving for the uſe 


of all, eſpecially rhe unlearned, who have no Skill in the Ori- 
ginal Languages, Hebrew and Greek, wherein the Scriptures 


were firſt written; and may be unto Miniſters of the Goſpel, Ma- 


ſters of Families, Private Chriſtians, inſtead of a Concordance 
and Commentary on all the Scriptures. Begun by that famous 
and worthy Man of God, Mr, Thomas Wiſſon, Miniſter of the 


Word at St. George's in Canterbary, and one ot the Six Preachers 


there, and continued by Mr. John Bagwell, Augmented and en- 


larged with a ſixfold Addition: I. Of above Four Thouſand 


Words, with their ſeveral Acceptations, all wanting in the for- 
mer Editions. II. Of many more Acceptations of the ſame 


Words, mentioned and to be found therein. III. Ot a great 


Number of hard and difficult Phraſes, not cleared at all in the 
former Impreſſions; with a farther Explanation of many others 
therein ſet down. IV. Of the Interpretation of the Proper 
Names of Men, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, 
TC. mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. V. Of the Nature and 
Properties of ſuch Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Trees, Plants, Fruits, 
Seeds, Stones, &c. as are named therein. VI. Of the divers 
Readings ſer in the Margent of the Bibles of the laſt Tranllation. 
Extracted our of the moſt approved Authors, both Ancient and 
Modern, eſpecially Petri Ravanelli, Bibliotheca Sacra. And now 
in this Eighth Edition very much enlarged, and digeſted into 
one Compleat Alphabetical Dictionary. By the diligent” Care 
gn ipduſtrions Fains of Andrew Simſon, Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
r r wr 
Thirty Fe epo wiz. XVI. Ad Aulam. VI. Ad Cleram. 
VI. Ad Magiſtratum, VIII. Ad Topulum. With a large Pre- 
face. By the Right Reverend Father in God, Robert 8 
late Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. The Eighth Edition, Corrected 
and Amended. Whereunto is now added the Life of the Re- 
verend and Learned Author, written by Iſaac Walton, Price 
bound 18 . ä 2 FF 
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Riccaitoun, ( the Celebrated Author of the Jus Feudale 


: A Catalogue of Books. 


Concerning the Right of Succeſſion to the Kingdom of Exg- 
land, in two Books; againſt the Sophiſms of one Parſons a Jeſuit, 
who aſſum'd the Counterfeit Name of Doleman ; by which he 
endeavours to overthrow not only the Rights of Succeſſion in 
Kingdoms, but alſo the Sacred Authority of Kings themſelves. 
By the Eminently Learned and Judicious Sir Thomas TW of 

Writ- 
ten Originally in Latin above 100 Vears ſince by the Author, and 
now faithfully tranſlated into Eugliſh, with a large Index of the 
Contents, and a Preface by the Tian ator. Price Bound, 12 s. 

A new Spaniſh and Ens!i/þ Dictionary: Collected from the 
beſt aniſſ Authors, both Antient and Modern. Containing ſe- 
veral thouland Words more than any other Dictionary; with 
their Etymology; their proper, figurative, burleſque and cant 


Significations; the common Terms of Arts and Sciences; the 


proper Names of Men; the Surnames of Families, and an Ac- 


count of them; the Titles of che Nobility of Hain; together 
with its Geography, and that of the Weſt- Indies; with the 


Names of ſuch Provinces, Towns and Rivers in other Parts 


_ which differ in Spaniſh from the Erg/ih. Allo above twq 
' Thoufand Proverbs literally Tranflated, with their Equivalents, 


where any could be found; and many Thouſands of., Phraſes 


and difficult Expreſſions explain d. All the Words throughout 


the Dictionary Accented, for the aſcertaining of the Pronun- 


ciation. To which is added, a copious Engliſb and Spaniſh Dicti- 
onary. Likewile a Spaniſh Grammar, more complete and eaſy; 


than any hitherto extant: Wherein the Spar; Dialogues that 
have been publiſh'd are put into proper Eng/i/b. The Whole 
by Captain Job» Stevens. 11, 5.5. the common Paper Bound. 
The Academy of Armory: or, a Diſplay of Heraldry. Being 
a more eaſy Way to attain the Knowledge thereof, than hath' 
been hitherto publiſh'd by any. Containing the ſeveral Variety 

of created Beings, and how born in Coats of Arms, both Foreign' 
and Domeſtick. With the Inſtruments uſed in all Trades and 


Sciences, together with their Terms of Art. Alfo the Erymolo- 


gies, Definitions, and Hiſtorical Obſervations on the ſame, ex- 
plicated and explained according ro our Modern Language. 
Very uſeful for all Gentlemen, Scholars, Divines, and all Perſons 
that deſire the true Knowledge of any Art or Science. By K. HF. 
Gentleman Sewer in Extraordinary to King Charles, and ſome- 


® 


times Deputy to the Kings of Arms. Price Bound, 1/. 


he 


4 # Catalogue of Books. | 

© The Works of our Ancient, Learned, and Excellent Engliſh 
Poet, Jeffrey Chaucer : As they have lately been compard with 
the belt Manuſcripts; and ſeveral Things added, never before in 
Print. To which is adjoyn'd, The Story of the Siege of Thebes : 


By John Lidpate, Monk of Bury. Together with the Life of 
A 


ucer, ſhewing his Country, Parentage, Education, Marriage, 
Children, Revenues, Service, Reward, Friends, Books, Death. 
Alſo a Table, wherein the old and obſcure Words in Chaucer are 
explain d, and ſuch Words (which are many) that either are, by 


N or Derivation, Arabick, . Greek, Latin, ' Italian, French, 
Dutch, or Saxon, mark'd with particular Notes for the better 


underſtanding their Original. Price Bound, 1 J. 


— 


Mr. Iſaac Ambroſe, conſiſting of theſe following Freatiſes, zig. 
Prima, Media, & Ultima: or, The Fitſt, Middle, and Laſt 


Things. Wherein is fer forth; I, The Doctrine of Regeneration, 
or the New Birth. II. The Practice ot Sanctification, in the 
Means, Duties, Ordinances, both private and publick, tor conti- 
nuance and encreaſe of a godly Life. III. Certain Meditations of 
Man's Miſery in his Lite, Death, Judgment, and Execution : 


* 


As alſo of God's Mercy, in our Redemption, and Salvation. 
With a Sermon added, concerning Redeeming the Time. Look- 
ing unto Jeſus, as carrying on the Great Work of Man's Salva- 
tion. War with Devils; Miniſtration of, and Communion with 
c TOO 
* Brownlow Latine Redivivus: A Book of Entries of ſuch De- 
clarations, Informations, Pleas.in Bar, and Abatement, Repli- 


cations, Rejoy nders, Demurrers, and other Parts ot Pleadings 


(now. in Ute) in perſonal and mixt Actions; contained in the 


 Common-Pleas (unskilfully turn d into 770 and Printed in 
the Years 1653, and 1654. Now Publiſh' 

ginal Language; with Addirions of Authentick Modern Prece- 
dents, inſerted under every Title: And a copious Table after the 


Method of Mr. Townſhend, Price Bound, 14. 


; «Eſ«p, and other Eminent Mythologiſts, with Morals 
and Reflections: By Sir Reger Leſtrange, Knight. The 4th Edi. 
tion Corrected and Amended, In Fulio, Price Bound 125, And 


in Oct avo, Bound 6s. 


Fables of 


Qu AR. 


The compleat Works of that Eminent Miniſter of God's Word 


firſt and ſecond Parts of the Declarations and Pleadings of Ri- 
chard Brewilow, Eſq; late Chiet Prothonotary of the Court of 


in Latin, their Ori- 


A Catalogue of Rooks. £9 


N 212 (t2e' AQUARTOS iow! ft wo, 
1 E Works of the Reverend and Learned Mr. John Gregory, 
1 NI. A. of Chriſt. Church, Oxon. In two Parts: The Firſt con- 
E taining Notes and Obſervations upon ſeveral Paſſages in Scripture. 
, The Second his Poſthnma ; being divers learned Tracts upon va- 
E rious Subjects. The 4th Edition correCted. Price Bound, 6s. 
© The Art of Dialling, perform d Geometrically, by Scale and 
„ Compaſſes: Arithmetically, by the Canons of Sines and Tan- 
/ | gents: Inſtrumentally, by a Trigonal Inſtrument. The Geome- 
er | trical Part whereof is performed by Projecting of the Sphere in 
II Paws, upon the Plane it ſelf ; whereby not only the Making, but 
rd ' the Reaſon alſo of Dials is diſcovered. A ſecond Way of Geome- 
th trical Dialling very eaſy, plain and univerſal. The 4th Edition 
ft | with Copper Plates. To which is added, a Supplement; ſhew- 
n. ing, how by Scale and Compaſles to inſcribe ſuch Circles of the 
Ko Sphere into Sun Dial-Plans, that ſhall ſhew ( betides the Hour 
ti- of the Day) the Diurnal Motion of the Sun; his Place in the 
of Zodiack; the Time ſrom his Rifing and Setting; Babylonian, Ita- 
n: lian, and Jewiſh Hours; the Point of the Compaſs upon which 
on· the Sun is at any time of the Day, and the Proportions of Cha- 
3 dows to their Heights. Alſo, a general and eaſie Way to Project 
va- Hour. Lines upon all kind ot Superficies, without any regard had 
irh ro their ſtanding. And, how from a Glaſs Horizonrally placed 


in the Soil of a Window, to reflect Hours upon any Superficies. 
By Wittiam LEYBOURNE, Philomath. Price Bound, 3s. 


ENI, Proverbs, with Moral Reflections, familiarly accom- 
E modated to the Humour and Manners of the preſent Age. 
The Second Edition. To which is added, The Union Proverb, oc- 
caſion d by the. French Expedition to Scotland, and ſeveral other 
Proverbs never before Printed: By Oſwald Dytes, Gent. formerly 
Of Queens. College, Oxon; and Amannenſis to Sir Roger L Eſtrange. 
ö oe Oy A 
Poems on ſeveral Occaſions. With Imitations from Horace, 
Ovid, Martial, Theocritus, Bachylides, Anacreon. &c: To which 
is q prefix d a Diſcourſe on Criticiſm, and the Liberty of Mriting. 
In a Letter to a Friend. By Samuel Cobb, M. A. The Third Edi- 
tion. To which is added, Poems on the Duke of Marlborough, 
Prince Eugene, the Electoral Prince ot Hater, with other Fo- 
A R- ems. Never before Printed. Price Bound, 35s; and 6 4. 
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. A Catalogue of Books, 
Remarks on Mr. Higdens Utopian Conſtitution ; or an Anſwer 
to his unanſwerable Book. By an Enxgliſh- Man. With an Ap- 

pendix. The 3d Edition. Price bound 2 s. 6d]. 
A ſhort but exact Account of all the Diſeaſes incident to the 
Eyes, with the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cures. Alſo PraRtical 
3 upon ſome extraordinary Diſeaſes of the Eyes. By 
Sir William Read, Her Majeſty's Oculiit, and Operator in the 
Eyes in Ordinary. The 2d Edition, corrected. Price bound 


A Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True-Born- 
Engliſh-Man. Corrected and enlarged by himſelf. The 3d Edi- 
tion. Price bound 6s. . 


A Second Volume of the Writings of the Author of the Trae- 
Bern- Eagliſh-Man. Some whereot never before Printed: Cor- 
rected and enlarged by the Author. The 2d Edition. Price 
A Critical Hiſtory of the Doctrines and Worſhips (both Good 
and Evil of the Church from Adam to our Saviour Jeſus Chrift ; 
Giving an Account of the Origin of all the Idolatries of the An- 
.cient Pagans, as far as they relate to the Jewiſh Worſhip, Writ- 
ten in French by Mr. Petr Jurieu, and faithfully done into Exg- 
liſh. In two Volumes. Price bound 112—. 
A Collection ot Original Letters from the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Sandwich, the Earl ot Sunderland, and Sir William Go- 
dolphin, during their Embaſſies in Spain. Wherein the Maxims 
and the moſt memorable Affairs of the Spaniſh Court are fully 
laid open. Together with ſevera! curious Papers from Don John 
of Auſtria, the Conde de Peneranda, and other Chief Miniſters 
there. As allo a Treatiſe by my Lord Sandwich, concerning the 
Advantages of a nearer Union with that Crown ; and another by 
Sir William Godolphin, abous the Wools of Spain. Pr. bound 68. 
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Inſtructious to the BINDER. 

I. In the Second Volume take Care to place the Sheet Bb 

right, it being falſe Paged, viz. 359, Cc. inſtead of 
re 5 „ YR Os 

II. In the ſame Volume, place the Pedigree juſt before 
Z Eaten ee. 


